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THE TALMUD. 


SEVERAL methods are open to any one who sits down to write 
about the Talmud, and whichever he adopts he is secure against 
much adverse criticism, because very few can form an inde- 
pendent opinion upon his work. He may write the Talmud 
up, and if he has a warm imagination, a fluent pen, and some 
partiality, he can make it appear that the book abounds in all 
the graces of literary composition, in all the beauties of history 
and anecdote, allegory and parable, in the highest moral teach- 
ing, and the most skilful exegesis, etc., ete. He may write the 
Talmud down, and for this nothing more will be needful than 
a determined preference for its vulgarities and indecencies, its 
profanities and immoralities, its monstrous fables and lies, its 
perversion of Biblical teaching, its evasion of plain obligation, 
its unscientific form, spirit, and entire conception, its puerilities 
and its anilities, etc., ete. He may write the Talmud both up 
and down, by an honest selection of its repulsive and attractive 
elements, by a truthful exhibition of its features,—‘ Nothing 
extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” For ourselves we 
are inclined to think the latter will be the course determined on 
by any one who has looked carefully into that most inconsistent, 
heterogeneous, and incongruous work ; and feels that he must 
describe facts whoever is pleased, whoever is offended, and what- 
ever the picture may turn out. If light and darkness, truth and 
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error, the beauteous and the ugly, the graceful and the grim, 
good and evil, alternately prevail in the Talmud, the candid 
reporter will say so. If as he reads he is led to fancy himself in 
the presence of the philosopher and the charlatan, the sage and 
the harlequin, the historian and the fabulist, the divine and the 
impious, he will say so. If he finds much that is valuable to 
studious and thoughtful men, and much that is simply either 
worthless or vile, he will say so. If he ascertains that it is,a 
Babel in ruins, with precious relics imbedded in heaps of rub- 
bish and dirt, he will publish the fact. If he finds what illus- 
trates the Old and New Testament, and at the same time what 
looks like a burlesque, he will declare it. Whatever else is 
uncertain, we think, however, this is certain,—that the Tal- 
mud is a very extraordinary work, and that, taken as a whole, 
it is without a parallel. This conclusion will, we hope, at least 
be justified by the facts and illustrations which we have been 
at some pains to collect for the information of those who are 
anxious to know more about the Talmud. 

It is an ancient saying that a great book is a great evil; but 
although the Talmud is a great book, it ought to be a good one 
if only a tithe of the praise which has been lavished on it be 
deserved. The Jews, as is well known, hold it in very high 
honour, and there are current among them many extraordinary 
opinions about it. The date of its compilation is pretty well 
ascertained, but there is some difference of opinion as to its 
origin. A popular idea is, that the Talmud is to all intents 
and purposes an oral law originally given to Moses, taught by 
him to the elders, and handed down through successive gene- 
rations until it was finally committed to writing, with various 
commentaries and observations added by the Fathers or Rabbis of 
the Jews. This view of the case, which is that of Maimonides, 
is thus stated by a modern English Jew :—* All the command- 
ments that were given to Moses on Mount Sinai were given to 
him with their proper explanations; for it is said, ‘ And I will 
give unto thee the tables of stone, and the law, and the com- 
mandments’ ” (Exod. xxiv. 12). By the word Torah, i.e., the 
law, is meant the written law, and by the word Hamitzvah, i.e., 
the commandment, is meant the proper interpretation thereof. 
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And we are commanded to keep the law according to the inter- 
pretation thereof; which interpretation is the oral law. The whole 
of what is called the written law, i.e., the Pentateuch, which is the 
text, was written by Moses himself before his death; the number 
of copies which he wrote was thirteen; he gave one to each 
tribe, and one copy he put into the ark to remain there con- 
tinually, according to the commandment in Deut. xxxi. 26: 
“Take this book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee.’ But the interpretation of the law he 
did not commit to writing; but gave it in charge to the Elders 
and Joshua, and the rest of Israel, as it is said, “ All the words 
that I shall command you, that shall ye take heed to do;” and 
for that reason it is called the oral law. The said oral law was 
what Moses continually taught in his Sanhedrim to the Elders, 
and the rest of the people, the manner of which was as fol- 
lows :— 


** As soon as Moses was returned to his tent from receiving the Word 
of God, he called Aaron thither unto him, and first delivered unto him 
the text which was to be the written law, and after that the interpreta- 
tion thereof, which was the oral law, in the same order as he received 
both from God in the mount. Then Aaron arising and seating himself 
at the right hand of Moses, Eleazar and Ithamar his sons went in the 
next, and being taught both these laws, at the feet of the prophet, in the 
same manner as Aaron had been, they also arose and seated themselves, the 
one on the left hand of Moses, and the other on the right hand of Aaron. 
And then the seventy Elders, who constituted the Sanhedrim or great 
senate of the nation, went in, and being taught both these laws in the 
same manner, seated themselves also in the tent. And then entered all 
such of the people as were desirous of knowing the Word of God, and 
were taught it in the same manner. After this, Moses withdrawing, 
Aaron repeated the whole of both laws, as he had it from him, and also 
withdrew. And then Eleazar and Ithamar repeated the same, and like- 
wise withdrew. And then the seventy Elders made the same repetition 
to all the people present ; so that each of them having heard both these 
laws repeated to them four times, they all had it thereby firmly fixed in 
their memories. The text was put in writing, as above-mentioned, but 
the interpretation thereof was to be delivered down only by word of mouth 


to the succeeding generations. And towards the latter end of the fortieth 
s2 
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year from their going forth out of the land of Egypt, in the beginning of 
the eleventh month, Moses, calling all the people of Israel together, ac- 
quainted them of the approaching time of his death, and therefore desired 
that if any of them had forgot aught of what he had delivered to them, 
they should without delay repair to him, and he would repeat to them 
anew what had slipped their memories, and farther explained to them 
every difficulty and doubt which might arise in their minds concerning 
what he had told them of the law of God; and hereon, they applying 
to him, all the remaining time of his life, that is from the beginning of 
the said eleventh month till the sixth day of the twelfth month, that 
interval was employed in instructing them anew in the text, which is called 
the written law, and in the interpretation of it, which is called the oral 
law, and having on the said sixth day delivered to them the copies of the 
written law, as afore-mentioned, he on the seventh day went up into 
Mount Nebo, and there died. After his death, Joshua his successor 
taught the said oral law in his Sanhedrim, and delivered it to the Elders 
who succeeded him, as will be hereafter shewn at large.’ 


This rather lengthy extract is but the beginning of the very 
precise and detailed account of the transmission of the Jewish 
oral law from its first recipients through a long succession of 
persons divinely appointed to be links in what is called the 
“chain of receivers.” There is some dispute as to the order in 
which this catena patrum is to be constructed, but that is a 
matter of no vital importance. When Ezekiel is reached, we 
are told that the great synagogue of one hundred and twenty 
persons was constituted the depositary of the precious treasure, 
which remained intact through all changes until Rabbi Judah 
Hakkadosh, or the Saint, compiled the Mishna about two 
hundred years after Christ. 

In the interval between Ezekiel and Judah several eminent 
Rabbis are recorded, one of them being Simon the Just, who 
was high priest when Alexander the Great marched upon Jeru- 
salem. The Talmud of Jerusalem—we will explain this further 
on—says, “That all the time of Simon the Just the scape-goat 
had scarce come to the middle of the precipice of the mountain 
from which he was cast down, but he was broken in pieces; but 
when Simon the Just was dead, he fled away alive into the 





« David Levi, Rites and Ceremonies of the Jews, p. 223-6. 
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desert, and was eaten of the Saracens. While Simon the Just 
lived, the lot of the Lord in the day of expiation went forth 
always to the right hand; but when he was dead, it went forth 
sometimes to the right hand, and sometimes to the left. All 
the days of Simon the Just the little scarlet tongue looked 
always white, but when Simon the Just was dead, it looked 
sometimes white and sometimes red. All the days of Simon 
the Just the west light always burned brightly ; but Simon the 
Just being dead, it sometimes burned and sometimes went out. 
All the days of Simon the Just the fire upon the altar burnt 
clear and bright, and after two pieces of wood laid on in the 
morning, they laid on nothing else the whole day after; but 
when he was dead, the force of the fire. languished in such a 
manner that they were forced to supply it all the day. All the 
days of Simon the Just a blessing was sent upon the two loaves 
and the shew-bread, so that a portion came to every priest, to 
the quantity of an olive at least, and there were some who did 
eat, and there were others to whom something remained after 
they had eaten their fill; but when Simon the Just was dead, 
that blessing was withdrawn, and so little came to each priest, 
that those who were modest withdrew their hands, and those 
who were greedy still stretched them out.” (Levi, p. 246-8.) 
This Simon the Just, however, must not be dated so far 
back as the tradition above named would place him, but only 
about 180 years B.c. With him the supposed Great Synagogue 
ends, and the series of learned Rabbis begins. In what we may 
call an exhaustive article on the Talmud in Herzog’s Real-Ency- 
klopddie (vol. xv., p. 643) the writer, Pressel, gives a list of the 
principal Rabbis quoted in the Talmud, assigning to them the 
dates arrived at by Dr. Jost. The list commences with Simon 
the Just, who is followed by Antigonus of Socho; Zadok and 
Bocethus, Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben Johanan (s.c. 70; the 
first of the Pharisaic teachers proper), Joshua ben Perachiah, 
Nithai of Arbela, Simon ben Shetah, and Judah ben Tabai, 
Shemaiah and Abtalion (47 B.c.); Hillel and Menahem and 
then Shammai (about the birth of Christ). These are followed 
by others, who bring us down to a.p. 160, at which time we 
have a double series, one in Palestine, and one in Babylonia, 
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ending with Pumbeditha, about a.v. 500. Thus the entire 
range extends over about 680 years. 

The Talmud is divided into Mishna and Gemara; the Mishna 
being the older of the two, and dating from near the close of the 
second century after Christ, when it was compiled by Rabbi 
Judah the Holy.’ The Gemara is twofold: that of Jerusalem 
was written late in the fourth century after Christ, and that of 
Babylon not completed till about a.p. 500. The Mishna, which 
forms the lesser portion, is a sort of text which is accompanied 
by the Gemara as a kind of commentary. The whole is divided 
into six larger portions and many smaller sections, and there 
are appended to it certain separate tracts which may be re- 
garded as supplementary. Many extracts have been made from 
this great compilation, and the entire Mishna has been translated 
into Latin; but the complete work has never been translated,— 
nor is it likely to be. 

The structure of the Talmud is thus compendiously described 
by Dr. Edersheim :—“ Every separate traditional legal ordinance 
was termed a ‘halacha.’ The ‘halachas’ or traditional ordi- 
nances, in their scientific arrangement, constituted the Mishna, 
of which the Talmud or Gemara was the commentary, the ex- 
planation, illustration, and application.’ It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Mishna rather ought to be made up of 
halachas than is made up of them, for they are mixed up with 
plenty of other matter. Nor must we fail to remind the reader 
that when Dr. Edersheim here calls the Gemara alone the Tal- 
mud, he adopts a not uncommon and a not commendable Jewish 
custom. 

The character of the Talmud has been so differently esti- 
mated by different persons, that many are in doubt as to what 
they ought to think of it. Under the circumstances it may be 
needful to say something upon this point, and we will introduce 
our observations by an extract in which a learned Jew, M. Bedar- 
ride, controverts the hostile opinions which some have formed. 





» The notion that R. Judah did not write the Mishna, so far as he compiled 
it, is no more reasonable than that the “ oral law” was handed down by word of 
mouth from Moses to Judah with perfect accuracy. 

¢ Hist. of Jewish Nation, p. 409. 
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We do not give more of his remarks than is required to shew 
the drift of them, but they may all be found in his History of 
the Jews in France, ete. He thus begins:—‘‘Any one would 
be embarrassed if he had to prove that the Talmud teaches any- 
thing but the practice of all virtues: although we find in the 
work an infinity of things which an enlightened man and the 
man of good sense cannot avow. But it must be remarked that 
the Talmud is a collection of the opinions of a multitude of 
Rabbins; and in what country shall we find a multitude of men 
of whom some do not reason wrong? Christian theologians 
would not come off so well, if they were compared in this respect 
with the Rabbins. It might be asked in effect if the Fathers of 
the Church have always professed a great regard for morality, 
when they have spoken of heretics, if all is worthy of approval 
in the writings of the Escobars, the Sanchez, and the Molinas; 
and certainly if serious errors have fallen from some Rabbi, we 
should be disposed to pardon him. Happily if blameable opinions 
can be cited from the Talmud, they are redeemed by a mass of 
truths which justify it entirely in regard to morals; and it is to 
this mass that enlightened men ought to confine themselves, 
because it is not the aberrations of certain persons which can be 
considered as the morality of a people. He who makes this 
reflection will be forced to admit that it is not virtues of which 
the Talmud proscribes the practice, and that the morality which 
is called evangelical is found complete in the sentiments avowed 
by the Rabbins a long while before the appearance of the Gospel. 
Thus, for example, people are in the habit of repeating that the 
Christian religion has invented a new virtue—the love of our 
neighbour. This is an old error. The law of Moses and the 
Talmud teach that we ought to love our neighbour as ourselves : 
no distinction is made between the Jew and him that is not 
one.” After quoting texts from the Old Testament in support 
of this last statement, to which no objection will be made, the 
author proceeds to cite corresponding declarations from the 
Talmud. One of the examples he quotes is that famous one 
ascribed to Hillel, not seldom as preceding the great saying of 
Christ: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 








4 Paris, 1859, pp. 444 et seq. 
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should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets” (Matth. vii. 12), or as given more concisely by 
St. Luke: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.” The version given of Hillel’s dictum by 
M. Bedarride is this :—‘‘A pagan asked of Rabbi Hillel in what 
the Jewish religion consisted: Hillel answered, Do not unto thy 
neighbour (ton semblable) what thou wouldest not one should do 
to thee. Behold, said he, the whole of religion; the rest is but 
the consequence.” Lightfoot, who follows his original more 
closely, renders the passage thus: Gentilis quidam adiit Sham- 
mum, dixitque, Proselytum me fac, ut discam totam legem 
uno stans pede: retudit eam Shammeus baculo qui in manu 
sua. Adiit Hillelem, et ille eum proselytum fecit, dixitque, 


TAN seb sand 30 qby3, Quod tibi ipsi odiosum est, prox- 
imo ne feceris; nam hec est tota lex:—‘‘A certain Gentile went 
to Shammai and said, Make me a proselyte, that I may learn 
the whole law while I stand on one foot. Shammai thrust him 
away with a staff which was in his hand. He went to Hillel, 
and he made him a proselyte, and said, Thou shalt not do to 
thy neighbour what is hateful to thyself.” So far as the rabbi- 
nical precept is concerned, it is much more like a loose copy 
from the book of Tobit than a pattern for the words of Jesus: 
“Do that to no man which thou hatest” (Job iv. 15) ; anyhow 
the apocryphal writer has a twofold advantage over the Talmudi- 
cal one, for he is more ancient and more comprehensive. Hil- 
lel restricted his rule to one’s “neighbour ;” but the writer of 
Tobit, like Christ, extended it to every man. The Mosaic law 
enjoined that the Jew should love his “neighbour,” but it 
remained for the Gospel to give the wide and all-embracing 
explanation of that word. We do not wish to deny the existence 
of large and liberal principles in the Talmud, for they are there ; 
but the misfortune is that along with them there are other and 
quite incongruous utterances. If we are asked to regard the 
Talmud as an oral law of divine authority, or as a divinely 
authorized exposition of the Pentateuch and commentary upon 


¢ Dr. Edersheim (Hist. of Jewish Nation) quotes Hillel as saying, “ An 
ignorant man cannot properly abhor sin; a peasant cannot be pious; a bashful 
person cannot become learned.” See also H. Isaacs, Ceremonies, etc., p. 220. 
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it, we shall know what to say; we shall simply refuse to comply. 
But if we are merely to view it as an uncritical agglomeration 
of maxims, sentiments, facts, fictions, waking dreams, and wise 
utterances, we shall readily assent; for this is what it is. It 
is the sweepings of the intellectual threshing-floor of Judaism 
accumulated during some centuries, and consigned to the Tal- 
mudic garner without any effectual winnowing. It is the salvage 
of the great wreck of Judaism, first gathered into a great heap 
and then roughly sorted into lots. The heterogeneous mingling 
of the precious and the worthless, the beautiful and the gro- 
tesque, the alluring and the repulsive, is indescribable. It for- 
cibly reminds us of the vision of the ocean’s bed as Shakespeare 
makes the Duke of Clarence describe it :— 
**Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea, 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 


Mishna and Gemara contain a certain amount of valuable mate- 
rial for the Christian student, but it costs a good deal to get it, 
owing to the gigantic pile of rubbish through which it is scattered. 
The Talmud must not for certain be compared either with the 
Old Testament or the New, nor be set up as a substitute for 
either, nor be proclaimed as the expositor and commentator of 
either. It gives explanations of Old Testament passages, but it 
excels in the delightful art of explaining away; it gives proper 
glosses upon sundry texts, but it is very fond of making what is 
called “a guy” of them; it supplies us with parallels more or 
less real and formal to a number of things in the New Testa- 
ment, but distant resemblances often turn out to be a mirage. 
The Talmud is very valuable as supplying illustrations of mat- 
ters which the New Testament withers with sarcasm, or crushes 
with invective. If you want, we would say to any inquisitive 
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genius,—if you want to see the force of truth and the literal 
accuracy of the hard sayings of Christ and Paul about the Jews, 
priests, and people, scribes, lawyers, Pharisees, and so forth, 
read the Talmud. Should you be unable to read the copious 
and forbidding original Hebrew, take the Latin, the Mishna as 
translated by Surenhusius, or if that is too much, consult the 
notes of Lightfoot upon the Gospels and other books of the New 
Testament. You will soon discover that there was a meaning 
in the words of Christ, and a reason for them : because we have 
no doubt that the Jews of his day were like those who compiled 
the Talmud. <A few examples are worth a long array of fine 
words, so we will give a specimen. Christ says, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart;” the Talmud says, Come and see how far 
the purity of Israel extends ; for not only is the clean prohibited 
to eat with the unclean, but the “ Phariszeus seminifluus cum 
seminifluo plebeio.” The absence of delicacy in the portion we 
copy in Latin is comparatively a trifle, for the indecencies of 
the Talmud are wonderful. It has been said in vindication of 
them that the book is legal in its character, and that laws and 
lawyers must speak plainly on all subjects. Be it so, but it is 
hard to believe that the trifling with delicate topics which shocks 
us, is worthy of the dignity either of the lawyer or the moralist, 
to say nothing of the divine. If the following choice anecdote 
had been told of any of the founders or fathers of the Church, 
it would have been turned to advantage by our enemies: “ Soliti 
sunt R. Gidal et R. Jochanan ad locum immersionis sedere, 
ubi lavarentur feeminz; cumque & quibusdam monerentur de 
periculo lascivie ; Respondit R. Jochanan, Ego sum ex semine 
Josephi in quem dominari non potuit malus affectus.” What 
earthly use can be made of a story like this? Even if Rabbi 
Jochanan told the truth, which is very doubtful, he and his 
friend Gidal set their disciples a most dangerous example, and 
yet one which they might be easily tempted to try to follow. 
Oddly enough the same section has been saying, “ Intuens vel 
in minimum digitum feminz, est ac si intueretur in locum pu- 
dendum.” “Blessed are the pure in heart,” says Christ, but 
your Rabbis Gidal and Jochanan think a man may be pure in 


S Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. 
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heart while he takes no care of his eyes. The best that we 
can say is, that the wondrous laxity of some portions of the 
Talmud is compensated by the stern rigidity of others. 

Christ says, “ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” The Talmud says, that he 
who smites a man on the cheek shall give him two hundred 
denarii, but if he smites him with the other hand, let him give 
him four hundred. The punishments recommended for other 
offences are also often severe in the extreme, and not at all in 
the spirit of Christ. 

Christ condemned the wretched trifling and punctiliousness 
of the Jews, and not without reason. The Talmudists excelled 
in the art of hair-splitting, and their observations upon certain 
peculiarities of the Scripture text and ritual are quite edifying. 
Here is one example: ‘‘The book of Deuteronomy came and 
prostrated itself before God, ana said, O Lord of the universe, 
thou hast written in me thy law; but a testament which is 
weak in one point is weak in all. Behold, Solomon attempts to 
extirpate jod from me (viz., in Deut. xvii. 7, OWI 7IV vb). 
The holy and blessed God answered, Solomon and a thousand 
hike him shall perish, but a letter shall not perish from thee. 
R. Honna in the name of R. Achai said, The letter jod which 
God took away from the name of our mother Sarai, he gave the 
half of to Sarah, and half to Abraham. A tradition of Rabbi 
Hoshaia: The letter jod came and prostrated itself before God, 
and said, O eternal Lord, thou hast removed me from the name 
of that holy woman. The blessed God answered, Hitherto 
thou hast been in the name of the woman, and that at the end ; 
henceforth thou shalt be in the name of a man, and that at the 
beginning. Hence that which is written,—And Moses called 
the name of Hoshea Joshua.” Lightfoot, who cites this from 
the Jerusalem Gemarists, says, the Babylonians thus record the 
removal of jod from the name of Sarai to that of Joshua :— 
“The letter jod, saith God, which I removed from the name of 
Sarai, stood and cried to me many years, until Joshua arose to 
whose name I added it.” All this may be very amusing to or- 
dinary readers, and it may contain abysses of wisdom for the 
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sage who can fathom it, but in any case we are happy to think 
the style was not followed in the New Testament. 

It has been said that the style of the Talmud can be com- 
pared with that of no other book. So far as the style is con- 
cerned this is hardly true, but it is allowed that no other book 
of so heterogeneous a character has come down to us from 
antiquity. The redactors did not always estimate the value of 
the opinions and cases they cited; they strung together the 
opposite opinions of their “lawyers,” and put down very apo- 
cryphal cases to illustrate points of problematical importance. 
Mr. Bedarride does them no injustice, if he awards them no 
honour, when he implicitly likens the Talmudists to Escobar, 
Sanchez, Molina, the tribe of pettifogging and unprincipled 
causists pilloried by Pascal in the Provincial Letters. The 
Jesuits lay down a sound principle, and then set to work to 
nullify or evade it. The moral*theologian, a Dens or a Liguori, 
propounds a law ; he asks whether this is absolute or conditional, 
under what circumstances it is binding, and in what way it can 
be set aside practically, violated in the spirit and observed in 
the letter. He tells us that A. says something, that B. and C. 
are of the contrary opinion, that D. differs from the rest, and 
sums up by suggesting that this or that is probable. The mind 
is left in a fog, and the rule is mystified and made void. Some- 
thing of the same sort happens with the Talmudists, who cite 
the most contradictory judgments, and then go on to something 
else, so that their reader is as wise as when he began, but a little 


s Those who cannot read the Talmud itself may be comforted by the infor- 
mation that Christian scholars in the seventeenth century devoted immense 
labour to its exploration, and that although what they did is not in harmony 
with the modes of recent scientific study, they have put into Latin or German 
thousands of passages from the Talmud, and thousands of observations upon its 
form and spirit. Ewald says: ‘Es ist bekannt welche ungeheure miihe sich 
Christliche gelehrte wihrend des 17ten jahrh. gaben den Talmud mit allem 
dazu gehérigen richtig zu verstehen. In den neuesten zeiten fangen nun zwar 
auch Jiidische gelehrte an ihn nicht bloss auswendig zu lernen: allein wenn sie 
wirklich wissenschaftlich ihn erkennen und benutzen wollen, so miissen sie 
zuvor alle die vorurtheile ablegen welche auch denen von ihnen noch so schwer 
ankleben die sich gern ammeisten ihrer tiichtigkeit ruhmen. Bis jetzt haben 
sie weder den geist dest Talmfids noch auchnur die art seincr entstehung und 
zusammensetzung richtig begriffen.” 
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more uncertain as to his duty. We are very glad to have their 
work to study in connection with the New Testament, the simple 
precision of which, on moral and practical questions, becomes all 
the more admirable when contrasted with the uncertainties and 
confusion of the Jewish mode. The uncertainties of this oral 
law might be proved by many examples. Thus, under certain 
circumstances a sum called collybus has to be paid: “is bound 
to pay one collybus. But Rabbi Meir said two collybi.” “ How 
much is a collybus ? According to R. Meir it is a silver obolus ; 
according to the wise men it is the half of one.” R. Akiba 
lays down a rule for the payment of tithes of animals a Ittle 
before the passover, Pentecost, and the feast of the tabernacles, 
which makes the time of payment variable: but “ R. ben-Azai 
says the payments are to be made on Feb. 29th, May Ist, and 
July 29th; and Rabbis Eliezer and Simeon say, the Ist of 
March, the Ist of May, and the 29th of August.” We naturally 
ask, which is to be followed ? 

Perhaps it would not be fair to lay much stress on the cere- 
monial and ritual elements of the Talmud, but as Christians, 
we cannot help regarding some of the items as mere petty 
trifling. For instance, in the section Shekalim, from which 
we have just quoted, we are informed that “ all the spittle 
which is found in Jerusalem is clean, except that of the High- 
street. So R. Meir; but R. Jose says what is found on other days 
of the year in the middle of the road is unclean, but what is found 
atthesides is clean, and at a feast (ortimeof festival), what is found 
in the middle of the road is clean, and what is found at the sides is 
unclean, because few turn tothe side.” Again, “ All the vessels 
which are found in Jerusalem in the way which goes down to 
the place of washing are unclean, but in the way which goes up 
from it they are clean; for their coming up is not like their 
going down. So R. Meir; but R. Jose says all of them are 
clean, except the basket, the shovel, and the bone-crusher, 
which pertain to burials.” Again: “ According to R. Eliezer, 
what is defiled by a father of nncleanness (i. e., something in 
itself unclean), whether without or within, ought to be burnt 
without; but what is defiled by a son of uncleanness (i. e., 
something simply polluted) whether without or within, ought to 
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be burnt within. But Rabbi Akiba says, where things are de- 
filed they are to be burnt.” It is no part of our business to re- 
concile these discordancies of judgment, which swarm in the 
Talmud; we only say they are there, and that they remind us 
much more forcibly of the Sanchez and Molina school than of 
the Pauline and evangelical. As for the wretched microscopic 
distinctions, they remind us of the many rebukes of such things 
contained in the New Testament.’ 

But if we do not feel strongly attracted by the thousand 
and one examples of minute distinctions, the force of which is 
destroyed by contrariety of opinions, we shall not be edified by 
many of the curious remarks on Old Testament facts and per- 
sons. When Adam was created, he at first reached from one 
end of the world to the other, but after he fell into sin, God 
reduced his magnitude. During the one hundred and thirty 
years in which Adam was separated from Eve, he was the father 
of unclean spirits. In an elaborate article upon the Talmud in 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia (New Edition), Dr. 8S. Davidson 
gives the following, which we quote because it relates to two 
persons mentioned in the Old Testament, “Abba Saul said: 
When I was an interrer of the dead, I had once to pursue 
after a gazelle; I entered into the hollow of a hip bone of a 
dead man, and ran after it three miles, and yet I reached neither 
the gazelle nor the end of the hip bone; when I returned back 
they told me this bone belonged to Og the king of Bashan. 
Abba Saul said: Once upon a time when I had been interring 
the dead, a cave opened under me, and I found myself standing 
up to my nostrils in the socket of a dead man’s eye; when I 
returned they told me it was the eye of Absalom. Perhaps 
thou wouldst say, Abba Saul was a short man; Abba Saul was 
the tallest in his generation.” 

The Mahommedans have appropriated some of the enormous 
stories of the Talmud, and have tried to improve upon their 
models. But where did the Jews find a precedent? If they 
had none, we must admire the power of their imagination, for 





* Enough of the puerile and petty distinctions of the Mishna to satisfy the 
appetite of an ordinary English reader, may be found in Wotton’s translation of 
the two Mishnic tracts, Shabbath and Erubin. (8vo, London, 1718). 
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it is not everybody who would suppose a man’s leg bone upwards 
of three miles in Jength, and so capacious that a person ran 
along the inside of it all the distance mentioned, and came back, 
and only then learned that it was a bone he had been in. The 
ancient mythologists produced gigantic forms which may be 
compared for magnitude with some of the lesser Jewish crea- 
tions ; but they were usually consistent, and when not grotesque 
were almost sublime; whereas these Jewish fables are magnified 
exaggerations of old wives’ fables fit for the nursery, and without 
any colossal grandeur and poetic glory. We have copied one of 
Dr. Davidson’s specimens, and we will quote another, because 
some may fancy that the vast and the rational must after all be 
in harmony, and that so venerated a book must have proceeded 
from men who did not stumble upon scientific truths by acci- 
dent, but were sober plodding students. ‘ Rabbah says: They 
that go down to the sea have told me that when a wave is going 
to overwhelm a ship, sparks of white light are seen on its head. 
But if we strike it with a staff on which are graved the words, 
‘I am that I am, Jah, Lord of hosts, amen, amen, Selah,’ it 
subsides. They that go down to the sea have told me that the 
distance between one wave and another is three hundred miles. 
It happened once that we were making a voyage, and we raised 
a wave until we saw the resting-place of the least of all the 
stars. It was large enough to sow forty bushels of mustard 
seed, and if we had raised it more we should have been burned 
by the vapour of the star. One wave raised its voice and called 
to its companion, ‘O companion, hast thou left anything in the 
world that thou hast not overflowed? Come and let us destroy 
it.’ It replied, ‘Come and see the power of thy Lord. I could 
not overpass the sand even a hair’s breadth, for it is written, 
Fear ye not me? saith the Lord; will ye not tremble at my 
presence, which have placed the sand for the limit of the sea, 
>” The moral here 
may be commended, but what of the fable? That reminds us 


by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass. 


of some charming passages which we have encountered among 
our readings in the literature of Hinduism and Buddhism. Nor 
is it at all beyond credibility that the precious or curious frag- 
ments of Oriental philosophy which are embedded in the Talmud, 
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rest side by side with metamorphosed renderings of Oriental 
mythography. Why not? We know very well that the rab- 
binical schools borrowed more than philosophical notions from 
countries and peoples further east than Judza,—we know that 
Jewish theology was enriched in substance and in vocabulary 
from the same sources. It may be then, that without adapting 
the huge creations of Buddhism, etc., the Talmudists took them 
as a sort of pattern to work by, a style of literary architecture 
to be applied to Jewish uses. Any one who doubts the reason- 
ableness of our supposition has only to consult very accessible 
books on Buddhism and Brahminism to satisfy himself upon 
the subject. Even Hurwitz (in his Hebrew Tales), has been 
tempted to refer to a Hindoo origin the story of the Bar 
Juchne, the wonderful bird which the great romancers, the 
Rabbins, have created and embalmed in the Talmud, until it is 
eaten by Israel at the advent of the Messiah. Perhaps the 
most plausible apology we have seen for the huge exaggerations 
of the Rabbins is that their lies are so immense, they could never 
have expected or desired to have them believed. This is an ex- 
cuse which we own we should have accepted, but for the fact that 
the narratives in question are mixed up with opinions as mon- 
strous as themselves, suggesting more of the charlatan than the 
philosopher and divine. It would be mere insincerity on our 
part, under all the circumstances, to palliate the vagaries of the 
Talmudists ; and it would be impolitic, because that huge collec- 
tion of wisdom and folly, of truth and fiction, which makes up 
the Talmud, has been at once a model and a stimulus, an excuse 
if not a law, to more recent Rabbis, who have vied with their 
forefathers in all the forms of grave and solemn trifling. 

From a moral and theological point of view we observe three 
classes of precepts in the Talmud; those which simply repeat 
the Old Testament teaching ; those which resemble somehow the 
New Testament teaching ; and those which resemble neither. To 
the last item of this category we should refer such cold-blooded 
abominations as the following against heretics, from the Gemara 
of the Aboda Sarah : “‘ Minim, mosoroth, apostatizers, and epicu- 
reans shall be put into a pit; and if there be in the pit a way to 
come up for him that is cast therein to save himself, thou shalt 
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fill the pit with earth, and shalt say, ‘I do it only that my cattle 
shall not fall into it.” And if there be a stone which has covered 
the pit, thou shalt leave the stone, and say, ‘ I leave it only be- 
cause I want to pasture my cattle here.’ Or, if there be a ladder 
in the pit, thou shalt take it out, and say, ‘ I want it to take down 
my son from the roof.’” According to the Gemara Sanhedrim, 
“Rabbi Johanan said, ‘A Gentile who is engaged in studying 
the law is worthy of death.’” There is plenty more of this sort 
of thing in the Talmud; and those who want to know how all 
the ten commandments can be violated, and how the noblest 
precepts of Christianity can be contradicted, need not go beyond 
the Talmud. The filthiness of some of the doings and sayings 
of the Rabbis, quoted in this strange compilation, we have already 
alluded to. But we cannot wonder at it if the following is not 
an exceptional case: “ It is said that Rabbi Eleazar, son of 
Dordaia, did not pass a single harlot without sinning with her. 
Once he heard that there was a harlot in the town, near the sea, 
and that she took a bag of dinars for her wages; so he took a 
bag of money, and crossed seven rivers till he came to her,” ete. 
(Abodah Sarah). Here is another, who was emiuent in a different 
department: “ They say that Rabbi Johanan, son of Norbai, did 
eat three hundred calves, and drank three hundred measures of 
wine, and ate forty soos of doves, for a lunch only.” (Gemara, 
Pesachim). Admirable men of this character were, of course, 
the sort of people to whom Christ and the Apostles were in- 
debted for much of their holy wisdom, and to whom we should 
go if we are anxious to understand properly the New Testament 
and its teachings ! ! 

Perhaps we shall be more successful if we go in search of 
Talmudical learning and science. There is not much zoology we 
admit in the New Testament, but what little there is is tolerably 
correct. If we take the early Fathers, we may say much the same, 
with the exception of the pheenix, which is no more peculiar to 
them than to the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, all of whom had 
it. The race of Rabbins delighted in creating animals otherwise 
unknown in heaven above or earth below. Such was the wild 
cock, which will be mentioned again, whose feet rest upon the 
ground, and whose head touches heaven. Such was the ziz, a 
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bird of such magnitude that when it spread out its wings, the 
disc of the sun was obscured; such was the bar-juchne, one of 
whose eggs once fell down, and submerged sixty villages, and 
broke down three hundred cedars ; such too was the bird which 
strode through the sea, where the water was so decp, that a voice 
from heaven declared how an axe, which had fallen there seven 
years before, had not reached the bottom, and yet the water 
scarcely came up to the knees of the bird. In the time of Moses 
there was the tachash, a creature which had one horn on its 
forehead, and was presented to Moses, who made the tabernacle 
of it. Rabbi Akiba tells of a frog, which was so prolific that it 
filled all Egypt; and another says, “I saw a frog, which was as 
big as the village of Hagaronia; and how large was Hagaronia? 
A town of sixty houses. And there came a dragon which swal- 
lowed the frog; and there came a crow which swallowed the 
dragon, and flew away and sat on a tree. Behold how great the 
strength of that tree! Rabbi Papa, son of Samuel, said, If I had 
not seen I would not have believed.” This is in the section Baba 
Bathra; but we suppose the son of Samuel scarcely expects us to 
swallow it. Another Rabbi saw a kid of one day old, which 
was as large as Mount Tabor; “ and how far does Mount Tabor 
extend?” he asks. “ Four parasangs,” is the audacious reply. 
This short excursion in the domain of natural history will be 
sufficient to shew how far the Talmudists excelled in it. But if 
it be not sufficient, let the reader suspend his judgment until he 
has received from us a fuller account of some of the particulars, 
with additional examples. We have strung these together here for 
a definite purpose, and that is to shew what sort of notions got 
into the heads of those venerable Rabbis, whose work as a whole, 
though unread by ordinary Jews, is regarded by them as some- 
thing divine. Their successors have not failed to represent the 
Talmudists as worthy of all credit and honour, and the Talmud 
as equally necessary with the Old Testament. It may be neces- 
sary to modern Judaism, but Christians may possibly dispense 
with it. That the Talmud is as necessary as the Bible is stated 
in various ways. The Bible is like water, the Mishna like wine, 
and the six sedarim (Gemara) like sweet wine: none of which 
can the world be without. The law is like salt, the Mishna like 
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pepper, and the Gemara like sweet wine; none of which can the 
world be without. The man who goes from the Halachah to the 
Bible profits no further. If a man opposes the Rabbins it is as 
if he contradicted God; and if he murmurs at them, it is as if he 
murmured against God. He who transgresses the words of the 
scribes is worthy of death. He who teaches a Halachah before 
his Rabbin is worthy of death. He who calls his Rabbi by name 
is an Epicurean, and has no portion in the world to come! 

It is well to honour our teachers, but if they teach with the 
Talmud, what shall we do? Now the Talmud says, there are 
three over whom the evil principle has not prevailed, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and again, Every man who says the sons of 
Eli sinned is in error; and again, Every man who says Reuben 
sinned is in error (in reference to the translation recorded 
Gen. xxxv. 22); and again, Every one who says the sons of 
Samuel sinned is in error (in reference to 1 Sam. viii. 3); and 
the same is said of those who say David sinned in regard to 
Bathsheba, or Solomon in practising idolatry. Again, that the 
“ Queen of Sheba” was not a woman, but a kingdom; that God 
takes counsel with the angels; that a man’s star makes him wise 
and rich; that usury is allowable, though forbidden by the law; 
that at purim a man must drink till he does not know the dif- 
ference between “ cursed be Haman” and “ blessed be Mordecai;” 
that a man may pass all his children through the fire to Molech ; 
that a man who praises God too much will be excluded from the 
world; and that a man must not take counsel of the devil on a 
Sabbath day, but may on a week day. 

The admirable veracity which renders the Talmudists so trust- 
worthy in what concerns either the New Testament or the Old 
is very well exemplified in what they say of the shamir, which 
they have fancied or fabled to have been a worm, by the aid of 
which Moses fitted and polished the gems of the ephod and the 
two tables of the law, and Solomon the stones of the temple. 
Although no bigger than a barley-corn, the shamir was so strong 
that, by its touch, it could make mountalns start from their 
places, and easily split and shaped the hardest stones. In the 
Pirke Aboth, God is said to have created ten things on the eve of 
the first Sabbath, and this worm was one of them. Not much is 
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recorded of the manner in which Moses made the acquaintance 
of this wonderful being; but there are sundry stories of the way 
in which Solomon found it out. One of these is in the tract 
Gittin, and a pretty tale it is, shewing how very familiar Solo- 
mon must have been with devils and devilesses. Hisenmenger 
quotes this elegant specimen of Rabbinism. The sum of it is 
this: Solomon asked the Rabbins how he should make the tem- 
ple without the use of iron. They referred him to the worm 
shamir, which Moses employed. How could he find it? They 
said he must bring a devil and a deviless, and tie them together, 
for perhaps they know, and will tell. So he brought the devil 
and deviless, and tied them together, and they said they did not 
know; but perhaps Asmodeus king of the devils knew. But 
where was he? They told him he was in a certain mountain, 
and had dug a hole, and filled it with water, and covered it with a 
stone, and sealed it with his ring, and went every day up into the 
firmament, and learned in the school of the firmament, and came 
down to earth, and learned in the school of earth; and that he 
came and examined his seal, and opened the pit and drank, and 
covered and resealed it and went away. So he (Solomon) sent 
Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, and gave him a chain that was in- 
scribed with the Name (the Shem Hammphorash), and a ring, 
upon which was also inscribed the Name, and a little wool and 
wine. So Benaiah went and dug a pit under that of the devil, 
and let the water run off, and stopped the hole with the wool. 
Then he dug a pit above that of Asmodeus, and poured into it 
the wine, and covered it, and climbed up and sat ina tree. Now 
when the devil came and inspected his seal, and opened it and 
found the wine, he said, It is written, Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and every one that is deceived thereby is not 
wise. And it is written, Whoredom and wine and new wine 
take away the heart. And he drank not. But when he became 
very thirsty he could not restrain, and drank, and was drunk, 
and lay down, and went to sleep. Hereupon Benaiah came down 
and put the chain on him, and fastened it. When he woke, and 
would have broken off his fetters, Benaiah said, The name of thy 
Lord is upon thee; the name of thy Lord is upon thee. After 
this the two set out. Asmodeus comes to a date tree, which he 
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throws down; then to a house, which he overturns; then to a 
widow’s cottage, and would have thrown it down, but she came 
out and entreated him ; and as he went to cross over to the other 
side, he broke a bone, and said, So is it written, A soft tongue 
breaketh a bone (Prov. xxv. 15). When they had come to the 
palace, he was not brought before Solomon for three days. On 
the first day the devil said, Why does not the king let me come 
before him? They said he has been drinking too much. Then 
took he a brick, and set it upon another; and they went to 
Solomon, and told him what the devil had done; and he said, 
This is what he means, Go and give him more drink. On the 
second day he said again, Why does not the king let me come 
before him? They said, He has eaten too much. Then took he 
the brick off the other, and placed it on the ground. So they 
went to Solomon, and told him this; and he said, What he means 
is,—Give him little to eat. On the third day Asmodeus came 
before the king, and took a measure, and meted out four cubits, 
and then threw it away, and said to him, When thou diest 
thou wilt have but four cubits in the world. Now thou hast 
subdued all the world, and art still unsatisfied till thou hast 
conquered me also, and put me below thee. Solomon replied, 
I want nothing of thee; I want to build the temple, and for this 
I need the shamir. Then he answered, He is not mine, but 
belongs to the chief of the sea, and he gives it only to the ¢arne- 
gola (cock, or wild cock), which is faithful to him, because of the 
egg which he had pledged to him. And what does he with it? 
He takes it up the mountains, where nobody can dwell, and 
keeps it on the mountain rock, and splits the mountain, and 
takes it away. Then he takes seed, and throws there, and there 
is prepared a place to dwell in, and hence is he called a moun- 
tain artificer. When they had found the nest of the tarnegola 
containing young ones, they covered the nest with glass. When 
the parent bird came, and could not get to its young, he went 
and fetched the shamir, and put it on the glass; but Benaiah 
shouted of a sudden so loud that the bird dropped the shamir, 
which Benaiah took up, and the bird went and hanged itself. 
The ¢arnegola is usually the domestic cock, but the Rabbins 
have shewn their scientific tendencies by turning it into an im- 
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possible monster. We have had it in league with the devil ; and 
we find the Targumists thus making God speak in Psalm ]. 11, 
“ Known before me are all the birds of the mountains which fly in 
the air of heaven ; and the cock, whose fect stand upon earth, and 
whose head reaches into heaven, sings before me.”  Buxtorf 
quotes the second Targum of Esther as saying: “ Not on the 
fifth day, because upon it were created leviathan and tarnegola, 
which were prepared for the synagogue of Israel for dinner at 
that great day” (the day of Messiah). Buxtorf notices that 
in Baba Bathra, the great bird which has its feet on earth, and 
its head in heaven is not called the tarnegola. We are often 
reminded of the use made of these fables by the Mohammedans, 
as when Mohammed on his night journey sees the angel of 
cocks, as a cock, and so large that his feet stood on the first 
heaven, and his head reached the second heaven, a distance of a 
five hundred days’ journey. This is the cock which crows when 
God sings a hymn of a morning. In suggesting that God sings 
hymns again, the Mussulman reminds us of the Talmudists, 
who make Him pray.’ 

Of Solomon’s other dealings with Asmodeus, we can only 
say that the story of them is a mixture of profanity and absurdity, 
For example, when Solomon frees the devil of his chain and 
gives him his ring, the devil throws him four hundred miles 
away, and he becomes a wandering beggar, etc. 

We have shewn that the Talmud teaches folly as well as 
sin; but if any one doubts the latter, let him read this: 
“Rabbi Ilea says, when the evil nature of a man prevails 
over him, let him go to a place where he is not known, and put 
on black garments, and do as his heart desires, and not profane 
the name of God openly.” Moreover, a man is allowed to 


commit all the sins forbidden in the law, if he can preserve his 
life by such means. 





* In reference to a portion of Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums, Ewald says : 
‘* Uebrigens hat jenes ficht Rabbinische wesen von der einen seite mit dem 
Pipstlichen von der andern mit dem Islam’ischen die héchste ahnlichkeit: und 
wenn Jost dort meint der Islam habe sein bestes vom Rabbinenthume, so ist 
das in dem sinne in welchem er es versteht fast durchaus unrichtig, richtig aber 
ist nur zusehr diese innere iihnlichkeit zwischen beiden.” 
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To folly and profanity lies must be added, or, at any rate, 
fictions. Some of these we have given. There are many more; 
one that the body of Adam was made of dust from Babylon, his 
head from the land of Israel, and his limbs from the rest of the 
world; he had two faces; his stature reached from earth to 
heaven before he sinned, after which God shortened him; he 
could see from one end of the world to the other; he would 
have eaten hay with his ass, etc. Og, king of Bashan, and the 
unicorn outlived the deluge. No wonder, if Og and the 
unicorn were of the huge dimensions assigned to them. It is 
related of Og that he wanted to throw a stone at the Israelites, 
and finding that their camp extended some ten or twelve miles, 
he went and pulled up a mountain of the same extent, and put 
it on his head, but God let some ants come on it, and they bored 
a hole in it, and it fell over his head on to his neck, and when 
he went to lift it off, his teeth grew out suddenly on both sides, 
and he could not get it off. Moses, who was ten cubits high, 
took an axe ten cubits long, and sprang up ten cubits into the 
air, and smote Og on the ankle, and felled him to the ground 
dead. A story almost word for word the same is in the Targum 
of Palestine (end of Numb. xxi). 

Rabbi Johanan, one of the worst liars in the Talmud, says 
God told Noah to take precious stones and pearls into the ark, 
to give him light like noonday. Another says, ‘‘ We once went 
into the wilderness and saw geese, whose feathers fell off for 
fatness, and streams of fat were running from them ; and we 
said to them, Have we any part in you in the world to come? 
Some lifted up their wings, and others their foot. While I was 
engaged with them, Rabbi Eliezer came to me and said, Israel 
must give an account because of them” (i.e., for causing 
Messiah to tarry so long, that the geese are afflicted by their 
fat). It was the same gentleman who saw the frog as large as 
a village, and the serpent, and crow, and tree, already mentioned. 
The tree was, perhaps, the cedar which fell down, and was so 
large that sixteen waggons drove abreast along it. It was the 
same veracious Rabbin who saw the fish which threw down sixty 
villages when the sca cast it ashore, which sixty other villages 
ate of which sixty other villages salted part of, from which the 
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fat of one eye filled three hundred barrels, and at the end of 
twelve months they saw the people collecting its bones to build 
again with them the towns which had been thrown down. The 
same old sailor saw another fish upon the back of which the 
sand had accumulated, and rushes had grown. ‘“ We thought 
it was the dry land,” he says, ‘‘and landed, and cooked pro- 
visions, and sat down on it; but when it felt the fire it dived 
down ;” and if his ship had not been at hand the narrator would 
have been drowned, and the world would have been deprived of 
the benefit of his peculiar talent. However, he survived, and 
at another time sailed for two days and two nights between the 
fins of a fish, which swam in one direction as the ship went in 
another. Resolved not to be outdone, Rabbi Johanan tells how 
he was once in a ship, and saw a fish which lifted its head above 
the water, and its two eyes were like two moons, and it spouted 
water out of its nostrils like the two streams of Sura. This re- 
minded Saphra of a fish which he saw, which stretched out its 
head above the water, and had horns, upon which was written, 
I am the smallest creature in the sea, and am three hundred 
leagues in length, and go in the throat of leviathan. Rabbi 
Ashi, who had identified the last fish but one as a Gildena, 
whatever that is, says, this is a sea-goat, which searches about 
and has horns. 

The idea of a fish three hundred leagues in length sailing 
down the gullet of leviathan, is not extravagant, and the 
venerable father, who, by this conception, a little exceeded his 
holy brethren, is the sort of man to teach Christians the mean- 
ing of the New Testament! We should have been much better 
pleased with Rabbi Ashi, if, instead of standing godfather to the 
lie, he had told us its true character. But the leviathan? 
modesty forbids us to repeat what is said of it, save that God 
has put to death the female leviathan, and salted it to feed the 
just in the worldtocome. We say the same of Behemoth, the 
female of which is also preserved for the great feast at the end 
of time. Then there is the wonderful lion, which Cesar wanted 
to see. At the summons of a Rabbi the lion set out, but when 
four hundred leagues away roared so loud, that among other 
calamities the walls of Rome fell down. When three hundred 
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leagues distant he roared again, and people’s teeth fell out, and 
Cesar himself tumbled from his throne to the ground, and be- 
sought the Rabbi to let the lion go back. 

These Talmudists had a rare acquaintance with the marvels 
of nature. They tell of a place where they saw heaven and 
earth touch one another; of a precious stone which restored 
dead fowls to life, etc. They say there were in Rome three 
hundred and sixty five streets, in every street three hundred 
and sixty-five palaces, and in every palace three hundred and 
sixty-five stairs, etc. In Sepphoris there were one hundred and 
eighty thousand streets, etc. Camels and asses are distinguished 
for their piety. Directions are also given for discovering and 
taking devils, and for rendering witches harmless. 

The immoralities of the Talmud we pass over, and say 
nothing of the magical exploits of some of the Rabbins. It is 
worth noting, however, that among the latter we find some that 
may be compared with certain stories in the Arabic Gospel of 
the Infancy. Absurdity is added to absurdity until we become 
in doubt whether these reverend Rabbis are not positively mad. 
For eating, Big-bellied Ben is a child to them; for drinking, 
they could swallow any quantity, and their carcases were enor- 
mous for fatness. The right sort of men for teaching pure 
ethics, and a spiritual religion! Excellent illustrators of the 
New Testament! Their indecencies and immoralities are so 
unutterable, that Eisenmenger himself, who gives examples of 
them in the original, dare not translate them, though he is not 
a man to stop at trifles. 

The Rabbis were sometimes very capricious. There is, for 
example, that story of the heathen who once went to Shammai, 
and said to him, How many laws have you. He answered, Two, 
a written law and an oral one. The man said, I believe thee in 
that which is written, but in the oral I do not believe thee. 
Make me a proselyte by teaching me the written law. Here- 
upon Shammai was in a passion, and sent him away with a 
rebuff. So the man went to Hillel, the rival of Shammai, to be 
made a proselyte, and Hillet, as his lesson for the first day, 
taught him aleph, beth, gimel, daleth. The next day the man 
went again and got nothing better, and complained of it, 
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but got such a reply that he apparently declined to go any 
further. 

It may be observed here, that although Hillel and Shammai 
taught many things contradictory to one another, and their 
followers were divided for some years, a voice from heaven 
(Bath col) declared the teaching of both to be alike the word of 
God. On other occasions, the contradictory teachings of the 
Talmud are admitted by itself, and God is made responsible for 
the contradictions. Under the circumstances, the study of the 
Talmud needs to be encouraged by rather strong expressions. 
We are therefore told this: “ Our Rabbis teach that the students 
of the Bible do what is a virtue and no virtue, the students of 
the Mishna do what is a virtue and gain a reward, and the 
students of the Gemara perform a greatly virtuous deed.” 

The piety of the Mishnic and Gemaric doctors must not be 
taken always for granted, though we may readily predicate it of 
some. It is observable that a recent writer who has depicted 
the Talmud and Talmudists in very glowing colours, says: 
“ When the masters of the law entered and left the academy 
they used to offer up a short but fervent prayer.’ How many 
of them did this? John Henry Otho, author of the Rad- 
binical Lexicon, History of Mishnic Doctors, etc., says of Ne- 
chonia ben Hakana: ‘ Nechoniah was also accustomed contrary 
to the common practice, on entering the school, to utter a short 
prayer. When asked why he did it, he answered, ‘ At enter- 
ing I pray God that no scandal may happen through me, and at 
leaving I give thanks to God for my portion which it has pleased 
him to bestow on me.’”” This Nechoniah was no doubt a bit of 
a Pharisee, but that is not the question; if it was the custom 
for the masters to pray on entering and leaving the schools, why 
was Nechoniah asked to account for his doing so? When this 
man was old, they asked him how he came to live so jong; and 
he said, “I have not received gifts, nor indulged my passions 
too much, nor sought my own glory in the shame of my com- 
panion, and, therefore, the curse of my companion has not come 
upon me. As far as I could I have avoided avarice,” ete. 

The Talmud supplies us with many remarkable specimens of 
Biblical exegesis. The text of the Old Testament represented 
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by it is not always the same as that now accepted, though the 
variations are probably scarcely worth the trouble of collation. 
But the explanations, as we must call them, of passages of the 
Old Testament are often very curious, if seldom profitable. 
With an ingenuity to which we can find no parallel, texts are 
strangely turned inside out, or interpreted in the most extraor- 
dinary way. They are applied to the illustration or confirmation 
of imaginary facts and idle fancies; moral and immoral deduc- 
tions are drawn from them ; and analogies of the most wonderful 
kind are found in them. In their pursuit of heretics alone, the 
Talmudists have discovered a great many allusions to them and 
condemnations of them which are altogether visionary. In 
seeking rules and definitions relating to ritual and ceremonial 
matters, they are perhaps even more unreasonable. In general, 
we may say that the Talmud is of little or no value as a store- 
house of glosses and comments upon the Old Testament, because 
of the incurable habits of its compilers, who perverted and dis- 
torted their text without scruple and without reason. 

“What is Mount Sinai? A mountain from which hatred 
flows down to the nations of the world.” Thus says the Talmud, 
and the saying is almost verified by many things reported alike 
of the Talmudists and their followers. It may be and it is true, 
that the Jews were provoked and persecuted by pagans, and by 
Christians eventually, though we must remember that Jewish 
exclusiveness is far older than the Christian era. It may be and 
it is true that modern Judaism is adorned by some of the noblest 
specimens of impartial generosity and liberality, though we 
must bear in mind that herein they run counter to a whole 
stream of writers from the Talmudists downwards. But what- 
ever may be said to shew that the Talmudic dictum quoted 
above is inconsistent with others in the same work, and that it 
is now not much attended to, the characters drawn in the 
Talmud are often perfect specimens of arrogant conceit, selfish- 
ness, narrow-minded exclusiveness and bigotry, and we believe 
this circumstance has tended to deepen the hostility shewn to it, 
and to the Jews who professed to revere it. 

The angelology, demonology, and pneumatology of the 
Talmud is another curiosity. Fancies which were current in 
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Babylon and elsewhere, have been grafted upon the teachings 
of the Old Testament, and of the whole a compound has been 
formed at least as strange as any product of the schoolmen in 
the middle ages. 

We have the following specimen of truthful history in a quo- 
tation from the Talmud given by Dilherr (Farrago Rituum, etc.) 
“If any one goes forth to be stoned, a herald precedes him, 
crying, ‘ Such a one, N. the son of N., goeth forth to suffer the 
punishment of death because he hath committed the crime N. ; 
and the witnesses of his crime are N. N. Whoso therefore 
knoweth his innocence, let him come and make it known.’ 
The same was observed on the evening of the Passover, when 
the case of Jesu was in hand. But after proclamation had 
been made before him a whole forty days, he was led forth, who 
bewitched, and seduced, and provoked Israel. ‘If any one, 
therefore, knoweth his innocence, let him come and declare it.’ 
But they found no excuse.” Now we shall quite understand 
the influence such a statement is likely to have upon a Jewish 
mind if we remember that the Talmud is supposed to embody 
the doctrines and learning of the Jews, as well as the principles 
of divine and human law. Christian readers who read this for 
the first time will not fail to view with suspicion the work con- 
taining it, although strongly recommended to them as furnishing 
excellent illustrations of the New Testament. Excellent illus- 
trations indeed ; but accidentally and not designedly. 

That imitations from the New Testament are at least pos- 
sible may be gathered from the Talmudic account of Rabbi 
Chauina son of Dusa, who, according to the Zemach David, lived 
in the time of Rabbin Johanan Zechai and Rabban Simeon son 
of Hillel. He taught the law along with R. Johanan Zechai, 
and saw the destruction of the temple and city by the Romans. 
Rabbi Chanina is therefore made the contemporary of Christ 
and his Apostles, and this is what the Jews record of him: 
‘The fame of his piety and wisdom so spread that, according to 
the book Juchasin, a voice from heaven said of him, ‘ The whole 
world is cherished for the sake of Chanina my son ;’ and again, 
‘Receive admonition from Chanina my son.’ <A good many 

things are reported of this man in the Talmud, whereupon 
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Lightfoot says: ‘De quo R. Chanina infinite fere occursant 
histori de editis ab eo miraculis que magicam sapiunt sat 
superque.’” It is related of him in the Mishna that when he 
prayed for the sick, he knew which would die, and which would 
recover. On being asked how he knew, he said, when he prayed 
freely he gathered that his prayers were accepted of God; and 
if not, that the sick would die. Once upon a time two of the 
disciples of the wise told him that the health of the son of R. 
Gamaliel was not good, so he told them to wait awhile till he 
had gone up into his chamber (upper room). When he had 
prayed, he came down, and said, The son of R. Gamaliel is freed 
from his fever; and R. Gamaliel observed that at the same hour 
the fever left him. 

But why go further? The impeachment of the Talmud has 
surely proceeded far enough, and the necessary conclusion to be 
arrived at is that its good and truthful elements do not atone 
for its thousands of abominations. Those who hope to learn 
from it how tradition may be supported, how Ritualism may be 
defended, how the Fathers may be honoured, how the 
New Testament may be illustrated, will turn from it with 
unutterable dismay, disappointment, and disgust. For lin- 
guistic purposes it will be useful, like any other works in 
Shemitic dialects, irrespectively of their character. Men of 
science may learn from it what its compilers thought on scientific 
and philosophical subjects. The topographer will gather some 
useful hints ; the archzeologist will glean some valuable informa- 
tion; the historian of Judaism will learn the frightful degrada- 
tion of the system ; the Christian will gather sundry illustrations 
of New Testament phraseology and allusions, and especially of 
the denunciation of Jewish teachers and abuses; the moralist 
will find some good proverbs and maxims along with shameful 
sentiments ; all will see that it is a work which cannot be trans- 
lated honestly, decently, or safely into any modern language, 
and that the utmost use that can be made of it for the public 
is to select its best maxims and stories, and to say, These are 
the few grains of corn from the bushel of chaff, the few pearls 
from the heap of dirt. The wisdom and piety which it embodies 
are not fair samples of the work, and they only help to deepen 
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the feeling which the historical philosopher refers to, “ Omne 
ignotum pro mirifico !’’ Let Mishna and Gemara sleep, we say, 
in their well-deserved obscurity ; but let the world be admo- 
nished that they are what they are. Any attempt to evoke 
them from their lurking-places will be like charming the serpent, 
which is none the less a serpent for coming into the light. Of 
course we fear nothing from their study, which may even be a 
necessity for some, that men may be told the secrets which they 
cover. That there is good in the Talmud we have said again 
and again, and wish not to dissimulate; but as a work it is not 
a work for the world, nor would it repay many for the sacrifices 
involved in its study. Dr. Lightfoot tried to distil from it all 
he could to bear on the New Testament; and although incom- 
plete, his volumes give the results of an honest endeavour. Dr. 
Gill tried to press it into the service of the Old Testament, and 
it is manifest that the fruit was not worth the toil. Others 
have done their best, but the general conclusion from a survey 
of them is, that whatever use may be made of the Talmud against 
Judaism in its traditional form, and however it may corroborate 
the New Testament denunciations of Rabbinical vagaries, it will 
not help to deprive the Gospel of its claim to surpassing excel- 
lence as the newest, brightest, and final phase of divine revelation. 

There are good things in the Talmud, but they cannot claim 
to be older than the similar good things in the New Testament. 
This claim is often made, but without the shadow of justice, for 
no part of the Talmud was compiled until long after the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and some portions of it not till perhaps five 
hundred years after. That the Talmud itself refers to Rabbins 
who lived before or at the time of Christ, and fathers certain 
sayings upon them, is not demonstration, and this is admitted 
by some of the Jews themselves. We remember on one occasion 
speaking with a Jew to whom we remarked that a New Testa- 
ment doctrine which he opposed was actually taught in the 
Talmud. His answer was, “The Talmud was not completed 
till some five hundred years after your New Testament, the effect 
of which the Jews had seen and felt ; and what is more natural 
than to suppose that when they wrote the Talmud they imitated 
whatever they safely could from the New Testament?” We 
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are not able to answer this; on the contrary, we believe it as 
likely that the Talmudists owe something to Christian teaching, 
as that Mohammed owed something to both Talmudists and 
Christians. In any case the date of the Talmud and the vast 
range over which it professes to extend, forbid it ever being 
honestly employed to undermine the authority and priority of 
the New Testament. 

With reference to the question whether the Jesu of the Talmud 
is the Jesus of the New Testament, the learned Jacques Gusset 
answers it in the affirmative, on the following grounds :—1. He 
is called Jesu; 2, is a Nazarene; 3, is son of Mary; 4, went 
into Egypt before he taught ; 5, his doctrine seemed idolatrous ; 
7, He wrought miracles; 7, His miracles have been attributed 
to the name of God; 8, He was condemned by the Sanhedrim 
as a seducer of the people; 9, He was crucified or hanged up ; 
10, this happened on the eve of the Passover and the Sabbath ; 
11, He was related to the royal stock; 12, He had followers ; 
13, one of His chief disciples was Matthew and another Thaddeus. 

Buxtorf has collected some curious passages bearing on the 
subject in his rabbinical Lexicon (art. Stada, fol. 1458 sq.). 
From the Babylonian Talmud, tract Sanhedrim, he gives an 
extract, describing the trial of a false teacher, which thus con- 
cludes :— And thus did they to the Son of Stada in Lud, and 
hung him on the eve of the Passover. The son of Stada was the 
son of Pandira. Rab Chasda says the husband of Stada was 
Pandira [Paphus, son of Judah]. But, still, I say, Stada was 
his mother, that is, Mary, a plaiter of women’s hair, as they say 
in Pumbeditha; she turned aside from her husband.” To the 
word Stada they attached the idea of going astray, or conjugal 
infidelity. This story is cut out of the Basel edition of the 
Talmud ; but it appears as well in the Jerusalem Talmud, where 
we read—“ Thus did they to the son of Stada at Lud, against 
whom two disciples of the wise laid ambush, and brought him 
hefore the judges and stoned him.” ‘That one version says the 
son of Stada was hanged, and another that he was stoned, will not 
surprise anyone a little conversant with the Talmud. But, again: 
The Babylonian Talmud says that Rab Bibi was once with the 
Angel of Death, and the angel said to his messenger, Go and 
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bring to me Mary, the plaiter of women’s hair. And he went 
and brought him Mary the plaiter of little ones. Still again: 
“ Rabbi Eliezer said to the wise, Did not the son of Stada bring 
up magic arts out of Egypt in a cutting of his flesh? They said 
to him, He was a fool, and proof is not sought from fools.” 
With reference to Pandira as the name put instead of Joseph, it 
reminds us of the apocryphal fiction which makes Joseph himself 
the son of Panthera. 

There are multitudes of observations in the Talmud relating 
to ceremonial and ritual, and of necessity technical. Among 
them are many which imply a certain knowledge of such things 
as with us are left to the medical profession. To ordinary readers 
these details would be simply disgusting, and all we say of 
them is, that whatever interest may attach to them in connexion 
with the history of medical science, they need not occupy the 
student of the New Testament. Under the same general head 
of matters ceremonial come sundry astronomical items, among 
which, however, are a few that should be known to the student 
of the Gospels. What is reported of sundry observances and 
customs, as at the celebration of the Passover, also deserves atten- 
tion; but in fact the more useful details have been collected by 
such men as Lightfoot, and often published in books explanatory 
of biblical archeology. 

What St. Paul meant by being in bondage to beggarly ele- 
ments, may be inferred from the following, which we find among 
the regulations for the Sabbath in the Mishna. “ R. Meir says, 
a cripple may go out (on Sabbath) with his wooden leg, and 
Rabbi Jose prohibits it.f And if it (i.e. the wooden leg) has a 
cavity to receive anything soft, it will receive pollution. Beds 
(or cushions) will receive pollution by treading. And they (i.e., 
the crippled) may go out upon them on the Sabbath, and may go 
into the Court of the Temple. The seat and crutches (of a cripple) 





f The word for “ prohibit” really denotes “ to bind,’ and is common in this 
sense. As denoting the imposing of restrictions, the same word is found in other 
dialects. This fact is very important in connection with our Lord’s words, 
** Whatsoever ye shall bind,” etc., words which have nothing to do with pardon 
or absolution, as claimed by some, but give the Apostles legislative power in the 
Church. ‘ Whatsoever ye shall prohibit—and allow.” Whether this power 
passed to their successors is a question of a different kind. 
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are polluted. They may not appear abroad with them on the 
Sabbath, nor go with them into the Court. Stilts (or skates) 
are clean, but men may not appear abroad with them.”” And so 
on ad nauseam. 

Proverbial sayings found in the Gospels find their counter- 
part often in the Talmud; and there are many others, but we 
must be satisfied with mentioning the fact. 

The following summary of observations upon the utility of 
the Talmud is gathered from the tract by Dilherr already quoted. 
The Talmud contains trustworthy relics of Jewish antiquity, 
fitted to condemn the unfaithfulness of later Jews, to illustrate 
the histories of the Old and New Testaments, and to aid in un- 
derstanding the rites, laws, and customs of the older Hebrews. 
It embodies many sound theological principles, though often in 
the midst of absurd and useless matter. It is valuable for much 
that is juridical, medical, ethical, political, astronomical, etc. 
It contains useful proverbs, sentences, and apophthegms. But 
it is frequently absurd, frivolous, and impious. ‘True, all is not 
absurd that seems so at first sight, for the Jews, like other 
Orientals, were fond of explaining mysteries by means of figures 
and enigmas, parables and fables, yet it is surely absurd to say 
that “ God prays every day ;” that he wept too late, because he 
had destroyed Jerusalem ; that Adam was so tall that his head 
reached heaven; that he was created double; and that woman 
was formed from his hinder part. And it is frivolous to discuss 
whether it be lawful to snuff a candle on the Sabbath; whether 
wood, which has fallen into a furnace on the Sabbath, is to be 
left to burn; and other questions, which decency forbids us to 
repeat. As for the profane, we find it in the assertions that God 
is the cause of all sins; that he offers annually a goat for the 
sins he commits; that he teaches devils in heaven ; that he plays 
with Leviathan like a girl with a doll; that Jesus was the son of 
a public harlot; that he worshipped images; that he practised 
enchantments ; that when once recalled from hell by a Rabbi, 
who used magic, and asked him how he was punished, he replied 
that he was boiling in a brazen vessel of seething dung, ete. 
With respect to this last abomination, it has been pleaded in 
excuse that it refers to some other Jesus, who lived above a hun- 
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dred years before Christ, a device which we can only regard as 
indicative of a less savage spirit among our Hebrew friends. 

After such a summary, unsophisticated people will be ready 
to exclaim, Thus far, certainly, the Talmud seems admirably 
fitted to illustrate the New Testament, and especially such pas- 
sages as those in which the Scribes and Pharisees are held up to 
eternal infamy, for mixing up error with truth, and evil with 
good. The twenty-third chapter of Matthew appears to be no dead 
letter, no passionate exaggeration, but a picture photographed 
from the life. Yet some may still feel inclined to comply with the 
Talmudic recommendation: ‘“ Let a man always divide his years 
into three portions, a third for the Bible, a third for the Mishna, 
and athird for the Talmud .’/ If after all the labours of Maimo- 
nides, there are those who will dip into Mishna and Gemara, 
they must find in it a huge amount of intellectual folly, filth, 
and rubbish, whatever else they may discover. 

There is reason to believe that one of the best, and certainly 
one of the most interesting uses to which the Talmud can be put, 
is to ascertain its bearing upon the constitution of the Apostolic 
Church, its officers, rites, and ceremonies, and upon the phraseo- 
logy of the New Testament, where it differs from that of the Law 
and the Prophets. Under these heads we believe some light 
might be thrown upon the subject of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, on the orders of the ministry, on the mode of conducting 
divine worship, ete. Nor let any be scared from such inquiries, 
because the synagogue services of the later Jews differed as much 
from those of the Temple in its glory, as a Primitive Methodist 
chapel differs from a cathedral. It is necessarily true that the 
early converts to Christ: transferred many things from Jewish 
forms and arrangements, and adapted them to Christian pur- 
poses. Andno one surely will pretend that the constitution and 
rites of the Church were originally either elaborate or gorgeous. 
The Talmud may partly help to realize what the Church was at 
its outset, and partly the course which it pursued on its way to 
a more artificial and sumptuous state of being. 

We hear a good deal in our days about science and faith, 





f Here, as very often, ‘* Talmud” is equivalent to “* Gemara,” although pro- 
perly inclusive of both Mishna and Gemara. 
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and we may notice that in the Talmud the two are often com- 
bined and seldom fall out. But what science! and what faith ' 
In his notes on Matt. xxiv. 24, Lightfoot quotes these for an- 
other purpose :—“ Let a man observe his good dreams till he is 
twenty-two years of age, after the example of Joseph. If you 
go to bed merry, you will enjoy good dreams. There were 
twenty-four interpreters of dreams at Jerusalem; and I, when 
once upon a time I had dreamed a dream, went to all of them, 
and what this interpreted, that did not interpret ; yet all things 
happened which all had interpreted.—Let no one go out on 
Sabbath wearing a charm, if it is not one prescribed by an 
approved physician.—Let them not say a hymn over a wound 
on the Sabbath. That also which is repeated over the man- 
dragora is prohibited (on Sabbath). If anybody say, ‘Come, 
and repeat a verse over my son, or lay the book on him, or 
phylacteries, that he may go to sleep,’ it is forbidden (on the 
Sabbath). Twenty-four of the school at Lydda all perished by 
the evil eye. R. Joshua beat a magician by magic, and sank 
him in the sea. Forms of incantation occur, to be said over 
sores, against mad dogs, against the devil, and even in the name 
of Jesus. The Rabbis could procure rain almost whenever they 
liked by the simple expedient of fasting and prayer.” 

Now it is very apparent that, although for sacred purposes it 
was counted very important to be acquainted with natural phe- 
nomena, especially times and seasons, and with the diagnosis of 
diseases, etc., Jewish science did not aim at much beyond these 
necessary things. Praise what is good, we may and must, but 
when we find the most wretched astrology and fortune-telling, 
and the most miserable superstitions as to the cause and cure of 
diseases, we feel that our praise must be with discrimination. 
The astronomical calculations involved some observation of 
nature, and some skill in arithmetic, and so of the rest; but he 
would be a bold man who asserted the Jewish science repre- 
sented by the Talmud to be better than that represented by the 
general literature of the same period. Any one who doubts the 
correctness of this judgment will be convinced we think by a 
little reflection on the writers in various departments of science 
who flourished in the Gentile world, while the Jewish doctors 
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were creating the materials for the Talmud. It is not denied 
that the astronomers and physicians of Greece and Rome and 
Asia were superstitious and credulous, but it is maintained that 
Talmudical superstition and credulity find no parallel in litera- 
ture produced West of Palestine. Certainly we do not find it 
in Vitruvius, Celsus, or Censorinus, in Galen, Hippocrates, or 
Ptolemy. The crop of idle fables and superstitions was plen- 
tiful enough of course in all the West, but its growth was 
checked by various influences, one of which was Christianity. 
In the far East it was not so. From Persia to China and 
Japan, the Zoroastrians, the Buddhists, and the Hindoos, not 
only rivalled the Jews in scientific and literary excellence, 
but in superstitious credulity. The example proves that the 
study of astronomy and mathematical sciences, and the elabora- 
tion of a microscopic ceremonialism, do not necessarily induce 
a healthy working of the reason and the imagination in all de- 
partments. If not the compilation of the Talmud itself, yet the 
influence of the school it represented, at once encouraged and 
restrained speculation and scientific enquiries in Islam and in 
Christendom. More than that, it generated a whole forest of 
fables to which Christian and Mussulman alternately stood 
sponsor. The Mishnist and Gemarist doctors are the true 
fathers of many absurd stories told in the apocryphal books 
which infested and defiled the Church from the days of the 
Gnostics onwards ; and to the same doctors Mohammed and his 
disciples were indebted for absurdities which bestud the Koran, 
and which abound in their traditional books. Along with these 
things, we say again, valuable lessons were often conveyed, and 
so far as those lessons—whether in sacred, moral, or physical 
science—are concerned, we are thankful for them. But taking 
the Mishna and Gemara as a whole, traditional Judaism would 
not find its best friend in the man that recommended the general 
study thereof. The barbarous and grotesque forms of thought 
and speech, the false, foul, and profane sentiments, the puerile, 
and irrational reasonings, the Jesuitical, crafty, and_hair- 
splitting distinctions, the idle tales, the monstrous fables, the 
many abominations, make the search for golden sentences a 
wearisome and ill-requited toil. 





B. H.C. 
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DE CONJECTURE OPE IN NOVI TESTAMENTI EMENDATIONE 
ADMITTENDA. 


Quantos illi oper sux fructus reportaverint qui codicum 
manuscriptorum copias et alia que ad textum Novi Testamenti 
emendandum stabiliendumve pertinent, colligendi curam sus- 
ceperunt, satis norunt omnes, qui vel primoribus, ut aiunt, 
labris hanc doctrine particulam gustaverunt. Tanta enim fuit 
in his rebus virorum eruditorum diligentia, ut in hac sola 
materie plura longe et meliora quam in ullo profano scriptore 
emendandi subsidia in promtu habeamus. Nec dubitari potest 
quin si quis universam illam supellectilem respiciat, quam ad 
omnium quot unquam vixerunt scriptorum interpretationem 
eruditi collegerunt, eam que in hoe solo argumento versatur 
reliquam istam omnem longe exsuperare facile intelligat. 

Quid a singulis illorum prestitum fuerit qui provinciam 
hanc sibi tractandam susceperunt hujus loci exponere non est. 
Omnes autem in hoe consentientes videmus ut comparatis inter 
se codicum diversorum lectionibus, eam demum in textum 
inferrent que maximam auctoritatem haberet. Qua ratione 
quum tantum profecerint, ut scriptores sacros hodie longe 
accuratiores quam antea legere possimus, tum non ita illos 
omnibus numeris absolutos reddiderunt, ut nihil quod eruditorum 
curas adhuc efflagitet omnino supersit. 

Lectionis Novi Testamenti fontes priecipui sunt tres: codices 
manuscripti, scriptorum veterum que supersunt monumenta, et 
versiones antique. Codicum manuscriptorum ea est ratio, ut 
ab autographis longo temporis intervallo segregati, ipsam auc- 
toris manum indubia fide nobis representare nequeant. Nam 
qui ex his sunt vetustissimi, seeculum post Christum quartum 
rarissime assequuntur. Nec etiam his ipsis illibata sua con- 
servatur integritas: nam etiam in optimis multa correcta, multa 
subinde interpolata invenimus: nec ista utrum a primi descrip- 
toris manu, an a recentiore quodam correctore profecta fuerint, 
satis certo seepe dignosci potest. Igitur non plures solum 
codices inter se discrepantes, sed eundem haud raro codicem 
ipsum sibi contradicentem habemus. Glossemata denique, seu 
notationes breves a legentibus in margine exemplarium suorum 
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obiter exaratas, tum loca que vocant parallela aliunde sxpe in 
textum intrusa videmus, ita ut que pro ipsius scriptoris verbis 
habenda sint, que postea extrinsecus introducta fuerint, diffi- 
cillima szepe fiat judicatio. 

Que quum ita sint, sagacitati illorum qui in artis Palzo- 
graphice rudimentis studia sua posuerunt, quantum Novi Testa- 
menti emendatio debeat nemo est qui ignoret. Szepenumero 
enim temporis decursu tanta manuscriptis facta est injuria, ut 
quid, vel quo tempore quid scriptum fuerit, vix agnoscere 
possimus. Palimpsestos autem si respicias, quam horrendus 
in vetere lectione e tantis tenebris in lucem extrahenda labor 
insumendus fuerit, facile intelligi potest: nam sepe vel summa 
cum animi tum oculorum intentione utentibus, quid primum 
scriptum fuerit vix et ne vix quidem expiscari licet: ut non 
aliquid post tot eruditorum labores etiamnum deesse, verum 
potius aliquid omnino fructus inde redundasse mirari possimus. 

Codicum manuscriptorum, si in universum spectentur, duplex 
est genus: alterum vetustiorum, vel illorum saltem quos vetus- 
tiorum nomine eruditorum sententia insignivit : alterum illorum, 
qui, temporis rationem si habeas, secundas tantum partes sibi 
vindicare poterunt. Illorum, ut fert rei natura, paucissimus est 
numerus: quum plerique omnes vel incuria vel temporis injuria 
interciderint. Horum contra longe uberrima est copia: pretium 
autem si spectes, hi cum vetustioribus illis haudquaquam com- 
parandi erunt. Excipiuntur tamen ex his nonnulli, quos ex 
vetustiori aliquo codice qui dudum periit, descriptos fuisse colligi 
potest: quod si ita esse appareat, eadem fere, quee vetustiori illi, 
modo oculis eam usurpare possemus, auctoritas deberetur, et 
huic recentiori assignanda erit. 

Sequuntur versiones antique, quorum nonnulle textum, 
quem interpres pre manu habebat, adeo ad verbum representant, 
ut ex versionis serie qu lectio in textu isto comparuerit, sepe 
conjectare possimus. Quod si ita se habeat, versio hujusmodi 
tantum non textus ipsius instar erit. Alize contra textum suum 
longe minus fideliter interpretari solent. In omnibus autem 
easdem dubitandi causas inesse videmus: nam omnes eodem, 
quo textus ipse, unde ortum suum habuerunt, macularum genere 
foedatas invenimus : adco ut que vera sit in versione loci alicujus 
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lectio haud raro prius dijudicandum veniat, quam de textu, 
unde versio ista est desumpta, conjecturam satis certam facere 
possimus. 

Scriptores denique antiqui, qui sub Patrum nomine circum- 
feruntur, tertium lectionis fontem nobis suppeditant. Nam in 
scriptis illorum Novi Testamenti loca tam crebro citantur, ut 
vix dubium sit quin si totum Novum Testamentum casu aliquo 
periret, ex operibus illorum integrum fere restitui posset. Non 
una autem et hic nobis occursat difficultas. Nam certum esse 
nequit, scriptores illos ipsum codicis, quem lectitare solebant, 
textum ad verbum dedisse: immo pluribus in locis suspicari 
licet eos sensum potius quam ipsissima scriptoris verba nobis 
conservasse. Accedit, quod scriptorum horum codices, eque ac 
versiones antiquee, describentium erroribus scatere solent: nec 
dubium esse potest, quin Novi Testamenti citata ista a correc- 
toribus ad textum qui ipsis notissimus esset, seepenumero refor- 
mata fuerint. Unde colligi potest, auxilium quod ex citatis istis 
criticos in usus peti potest, et per se esse incertissimum, et non 
nisi maxima cum cautela ad textum emendandum adhiberi 
posse. 

Ex his igitur que leviter tantum perstrinximus, satis, opinor, 
apparet, in quam difficili et lubrico labore versentur illi, qui 
codicum manuscriptorum ope textum Novi Testamenti emend- 
andum suscipiunt. Ergo mirum esse non potest, post tantos 
editorum conatus, qui omnes, ut textus emendatissimus prodiret, 
summo opere laboraverunt, ne unum quidem ex omnibus cum 
reliquis consentientem inveniri. Immo quot editiones, tot 
textus habemus. 

Ex hac autem tanta editionum varietate et hoc inter alia 
incommodi sequitur, ut studiosorum vulgus, quorum res magis 
quam verba attendere intersit, ad quamnam ex his omnibus 
potissimum se recipiant, incertum reddat ; 

Ceu stat, et incertus quo sit sibi nescit eundum, 
Cum videt ex omni parte viator iter. 

Quod autem opinantur scilicet, si modo ex editionibus istis 
recentissimam quamque sibi comparaverint, se ita demum textus 
verba purissima et emaculatissima esse habituros, vereor ne ista 
spe illos fallat opinio. Nam editores isti, dum omnia e variis 
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manuscriptorum lectionibus in textu constituendo pendere 
faciunt, nimis fidenter suis videntur argumentis inniti. Nam 
quamvis haud diffitear, indicia esse haud pauca, ex quibus quid 
melioris frugis, quid nullius plane pretii criticam in partem sit 
zstimandum, aliquatenus hariolari possis, hee tamen vix aliud 
efficiunt quam ut lectionem aliquam, si critics rationes sole 
spectentur, aliis probabiliorem esse demonstrent. Quod si quis 
ulterius pergat, et indicia heee tam certa esse affirmet, ut lectio 
etiam per se minus probabilis, si modo ex manuscriptorum 
comparatione optima videatur, hance solum ob causam pro vera 
necessario sit habenda, eum fucum sibi facere quovis pignore 
contenderim. Neque enim regul ulle in lectionibus dijudi- 
candis poni possunt, que non tanto sint exceptionum numero 
obnoxize, ut singulis in locis judicio opus sit limatissimo, ut 
utrum regula aliqua observanda negligendave sit demum diju- 
dicari possit. 

Sic, ut exemplo rem planiorem faciam, Griesbachius istam 
inter alias regulam protulit, “breviorem lectionem longiori esse 
anteferendam ;” huic scilicet argumento innixus, librarios scrip- 
toris verbis addidisse aliquid quam omisisse veri esse similius. 
Quod quidem, si rem in universum spectemus, verum esse 
potest: nec adeo tamen verum, ut contrarium omnino excludat. 
Nam illud in omnes scriptores, etiam in illos qui brevissima et 
maxime densata utuntur oratione, cadere apertum est, ut nunc 
plura quam que ad mentem snam explicandam sunt necessaria, 
exprimere malint, nunc contra que ad argumenti vel narrationis 
sue plenam notitiam opus sunt, lectoribus supplenda relinquant. 
Qui ergo certo scire possumus utrum in hoc vel in illo loco 
scriptor aliquis brevius aut plenius loqui voluerit ? 

Idem et de ceteris, quas commenti sunt Griesbachius aliique 
qui easdem in partes iverunt, regulis tenendum erit ; quas quam 
Griesbachii liber omnium in manibus teratur, hic pluribus 
commemorare non est opus: et miror Alfordio oper pretium 
visum fuisse, ut talia exscribendo lectores suos moraretur. 
Omnes autem he regule ita comparate videntur, ut nonnihil 
veritatis habeant, nec tamen adeo certz sint, ut tota critices 
ratio ab iis pendere debeat. Quicquid autem de regulis hujus- 
modi statuas, illud tamen de scriptoribus omnibus cum sacris 
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tum profanis qui statem tulerunt, audacter dixerim, fieri non 
posse ut lectio sit vera que non probabilem secum sententiam 
conjunctam habeat. Probabilem autem eam voco, qui per se 
sit veri similis et scriptoris menti accommodata. Dixeris fortasse 
scriptores sacros in ejusmodi argumento versari, quod captum 
nostrum longe superet, et ideo fieri non posse ut ea que in tali 
argumento scripta sint a nobis semper intelligantur. Hoc autem 
argutari magis quam argumentari est. Aliud enim est de rebus 
obscuris, aliud obscure loqui. Nam scriptores sacros, ubi de 
rebus obscurissimis loquuntur, sepe verbis apertissimis et 
simplicissimis uti videmus. Est et quaedam judicandi facultas 
qua dignoscere possumus utrum obscuritas ista in rebus an in 
verbis potius delitescat. Verba autem si prefracte retinemus, 
ubi unius fortasse literule mutatione sensus juvari potest, quid 
hoc tandem est nisi scriptoribus injuriam facere? Loca autem 
aliquot apponam, ubi nimia manuscriptorum codicum reverentia 
editores in fraudem videtur induxisse.* 








@ Matt. xi. 2. Pro wéuas db0 Trav uabyntay adrod scribere malunt wéudas 5a 
Tav wafnray, quia hoc in codicibus aliquot antiquioribus legitur. Verum quum 
Luc. vii. 19, duos fuisse missos diserte tradat, longe verisimilius videtur librarios 
dvo et 1a confudisse, quam Matthzum illud omisisse. Que contulit Alfordius tam 
nihil ad rem faciunt ut mireris eum talia attulisse. xviii. 28, dwddos 6 rs dpelAcs. 
Scribunt ef: cum codicibus. Verum elms pro Seris non iis in locis dici potest, 
ubi de re tanquam certa loquitur seriptor. Ratio quam comminiscitur Alfordius, 
quamobrem eft: preferendum putet, a sacri scriptoris simplicitate prorsus 
abhorret. Luc. ii. 14, tv av9pdmos eddoxias. Verum ex ipso rhythmo sententia, 
quod haudquaquam in his negligendum est, vides quam inconcinne evdoxias 
legatur. Vide simile exemplum concinnitatis prorsus pessundate Matt. xi. 9. 
x. 15, kat ob Kadepvaotu, ph ews ovpavod ivwlhon; ews “Adev xarafiBacljon. 
Hee rhetorem potius quam Evangelistam sapiunt. gh ex ultima » proxime 
precedentis Kapepyaoiu ortum suum videtur habuisse. Alfordius etiam in Matt. 
xi. 23, wh edidit, ubi recte Tischendorfius vulgatam retinuit. In xiv. 34, ody 
quod sententiam prorsus turbare videtur ex ov in «addy irrepsisse credo. Miror 
Alfordium ita explicantem quasi Christus dixisset, ‘‘ Recte se ergo habet pro- 
verbium, caddy 7d Gras.” 2 Pet. ii. 13, udwor & Tals amdras abtay; coll. Jud. 
12, of ty rats &ydras Suey omaAddes. Hezec alterum ab altero exscripsisse per se 
patet. Criticis tamen rationibus obsecuti érdras in Petri, aydras in Jude loco 
legunt: quod veritati parum convenire ipse fatetur Alfordius. Dispiciendum 
erit utram amdras an a&ydras in utroque loco melius conveniat: nam ardras in 
hoe, &yamras in illo legere nibil est nisi lectoribus illudere. 1 et I et T facillime 
confunduntur. Rescribendum utrobique dydmras. 2 Tim. iv. 1, Arauapripouat 
tvomiov Tod Ocod, K.T.A., Kal Thy empdveiay aitod. Quo tandem sensu?  Reseri- 


bendum «ar& pro «kai cum aliquot manuscriptis. 
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Hee que dixi si recte sunt disputata, sequitur infirmam esse 
eorum sententiam qui sola lectionum comparatione que vera sit 
extra controversiam definiri posse arbitrantur. Neque enim 
certa ulla regula poni potest qua res ista ad liquidum perducatur. 
Nam si dixeris lectionem que in optimis codicibus invenitur, 
eam demum optimam esse judicandam, in singulis tamen paginis 
discedendum erit, et quam lubrica sit hujusmodi regula, statim 
apparebit. Nec aliter se unquam res habitura esse videtur, nisi 
codices zetate longe illis quos hodie habemus antiquiores inventi 
fuerint: cujus rei, quantum quis conjectare potest, nulla est 
expectatio. 

Quid ergo? Post tot tantosque in hee studia ab eruditis 
collatos labores, adeone nihil fructus studiosorum in usus re- 
dundavit? Immo maximus: non qualem tu, fortasse, lector 
optime, expectasses, eeque tamen magnus, et aque magni esti- 
mandus. Namque ex editorum collationibus illud tanquam 
certissimum sequitur, inter tantam lectionum multitudinem, 
quam omnem fere calculum exsuperantem videmus, vix unum 
alterumve inveniri locum, ubi sensus ullam qui quidem alicujus 
sit momenti, mutationem patiatur: immo tam leves, loci sen- 
tentiam si spectemus, sunt plereeque omnes varietates iste, ut 
hanc vel illam in textum recipias ne hilum quidem referre 
videamus. Hoc igitur qui Theologiz studiosis fideliter incul- 
caverit, et quam nihil ad Novi Testamenti auctoritatem ele- 
vandam omnes istz varietates valeant, exemplis satis luculentis 
demonstraverit, nz ille adjumentum si quid video longe majus 
studiosis attulerit, quam si prolegomena et apparatus criticos, et 
cetera que sunt ejusdem farinz ad nauseam usque coacervaverit. 
Vereor equidem ne editiones iste, in quibus talia studiosorum 
in commodum digesta, ut amant loqui, exhibentur, plus damni 
quam utilitatis secum lectoribus afferant. Scilicet hee ad 
Criticorum potius quam ad Theologorum studia pertinent. Nam 
Theologiz quidem studiosis satis erit si rei criticee principia 
summatim tantum et in genere didicerint, et cujus generis 
argumentis Novi Testamenti textus auctoritas innitatur, notitiam 
sibi aliquam comparaverint. Singulas autem lectiones exhibere, 
nisi aliquam sensus mutationem secum conjunctam habeant, 
nihil omnino, ut mihi videtur, utilitatis affert. Critici enim, 
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quibus harum rerum satagere cure est, ad illorum opera qui 
ipsos codices proprio Marte inspexerunt, libentius confugiunt, 
nec digestis multum confidunt: nam in hoc, ut in aliis rebus, 
verissimum est quod ait poeta, 

Dulcius ex ipso fonte bibuntur aque. 

Venio nunc ad aliud emendandi instrumentum, quod ab 
hodiernis editoribus non eo quo dignum est pretio haberi videtur. 
De eo loquor quod positum est in iis locis conjecture ope 
sanandis quibus meliorem medicinam aliunde sperare non licet. 
Illud autem editoribus plerisque omnibus adeo fastidium movet, 
ut quicquid virorum doctorum sagacitas hanc in partem attulerit 
sicco pede preetereuntes ne verbulo quidem dignentur comme- 
morare: Griesbachii, ut videtur, exemplum secuti, qui olim in 
textu constituendo regulam hance sibi fecit, ut nihil e conjectura 
admitteretur. Factum est autem, ut iis seepenumero usu venit, 
qui aliorum vestigiis insistunt, ut isti ulterius longe quam ipse 
Griesbachius progrederentur: nam Griesbachius quidem, quamvis 
nihil in textum, quod non manuscripti alicujus auctoritate 
comprobatum esset, admittendum judicaret, (quod recte con- 
sultum arbitror) in notis tamen eas virorum eruditorum con- 
jecturas que commemoratione digne viderentur, fideliter con- 
signavit, et lectoribus suis bonene aliquid frugis subesset an 
non, judicandi potestatem fecit. Hodierni autem, dum manu- 
scriptorum lectiones etiam ineptissimas omittere religioni habent, 
quicquid e conjectura profectum fuerit, rarissime, et quasi 
aspernantes, indicare solent. In quo tamen, nisi vehementer 
me fallit animus, maxime erratur. 

Nam ea est omnium veterum scriptorum conditio, ut con- 
jecture, si modo eos intelligere velimus, auxilio aliquando 
egeant. Aut igitur sumendum, aliam esse Novi Testamenti, 
aliam omnium reliquorum scriptorum rationem, aut quod in 
omnibus aliis scriptoribus usu venit, idem et in sacros scriptores 
cadere fatendum erit. Accipe, si vis, Sophoclem, Aischylum, 
Euripidem, Aristophanem; et ea lege eorum quemlibet resti- 
tuendum suscipe, ut nihil nisi quod manuscriptorum auctoritate 
comprobatum sit in textum recipias. Dele omnia que Porsonus, 
Elmsleius, Hermannus, et alii ex ingenio emendaverunt: ut 
textum solo manuscriptorum codicum auxilio emaculatum habeas. 
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Habeas tecum servesque. Nam talem mehercules Aischylum, 
Aristophanem, Euripidem habebis, qualem nec intelligere ipse 
poteris, nec scriptores isti, si in vivis adhuc essent, unquam 
agnituri essent. Constat autem inter omnes, qui in his rebus 
judicio pollent, scriptores sacros, quum libros suos consignas- 
sent, eadem plane ac alios omnes fata fuisse expertos, nec ab 
erroribus istis, quos tempus et incuria ceteris omnibus scrip- 
toribus inolevit, carere potuisse. Igitur nisi ad miracula con- 
fugiamus, et veram Novi Testamenti lectionem ipso Deo illud 
ita volente (quod ne censeamus plurime exdemque difficillime 
rationes obstant), in manuscripto aliquo semper conservatam 
fuisse statuamus, fatendum erit etiam sacros scriptores, sicut 
ceteros, iis in locis ubi veram lectionem prorsus periisse apparet, 
conjectura, si modo restitui possunt, restituendos esse. Nec 
video quare tantas in hac re turbas viri docti excitaverint. Nam 
ex omni ista lectionum farragine, ex qua textum nobis conflamus, 
nonnisi unam veram esse posse, et ab auctore profectam, per se 
est apertissimum. Ab hac autem si discesseris, quid aliud sunt 
relique omnes iste, nisi librariorum conjecture, quibus singuli 
eum quem ad manum habebant textum refingendum arbitra- 
bantur? Nec causam intelligere possum quare tantam veterum 
exscriptorum conjecturis in locis dubiis auctoritatem tribuamus, 
eas autem quas eruditi recentiores iis in locis protulerunt, que 
sine conjectura recte intelligi non possunt, hane solum ob 
causam, quia conjecture sunt, nihili prorsus esse contendamus. 

Hee fere sunt que dicenda habui. In iis que dixi illud 
potissimum mihi propositum fuit ut conjecturee eum quem in 
omnibus reliquis scriptoribus locum habet, et in Novi Testamenti 
emendatione vindicarem. Neque tamen hec ita intelligi velim 
quasi ad conjecturam, nisi in locis pene conclamatis, et ubi res, 
ut ita dicam, ad triarios videtur rediisse, confugiendum censeam. 
Neque enim is legitimus conjecture usus est, ut scriptores 
antiquos elegantius vel magis concinne loqui faciamus: verum 
ut quid scriptor aliquis dicere voluerit idonea ratione intelligi 
possit. Ad meas conjecturas quod attinet, non adeo mea mihi 
placent ut non tibi, lector, si meliora attuleris, gratias agam 
quam maximas, Que mox sequuntur (plures fortasse futurz 
nisi chartarum modulus quem in hisce scriptitandis, nimius ne 
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essem, mihi servandum duxi, illud vetuisset) pro auctariolo 
illarum accipiende erunt quas paucis abhine mensibus studio- 
sorum in manus dedi. Eas autem quum eruditis haud displi- 
cuisse intellexerim, alia fortasse, lector, si res ita tulerit, alio 
tecum tempore communicabo. Vale. 

ULIELMUS Linwoop, M.A. 


Edis Christi nuper Alumnus. 
Scripsi mense Martio ineunte mpcccLxv1. 





Mar. xii. 4, «dxetvov [AOoBorjcavtes] exeparaiwoav.— 
Frustra in explicando éxefadaiwoay laboratur. Legendum 
éxontagucav. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 67 ; infra xiv. 65. 

Actor. i. 9, kal tadta eirwv Brerovtwv aitav éxnpbn.— 
érnpOn de iis dicitur qui aliorum manibus sublati sublimes 
feruntur: quod quam ab hoc loco alienum sit quivis videt. 
Scriptores sacri ubi de Christo in ceelos suscepto loquuntur 
semper avedjOy dicunt. Cf. Mar. xvi. 19, suprai. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 
16. Legendum omnino apn, i.e., “ablatus est :” sicut in 
codice Cantabrigiensi legitur. Cf. loca apprime hue facientia 
Matt. ix. 15; Mare. ii. 20; Lue. v. 35. 

Actor. xxvi. 3, wadtota yuoortnv dvta ce TavTwY ToV KaTa 
Tovdaiovs eOdv te cal Sntnwatwv.—érictapevos, quod post 
Eyrnuatov habet codex Alexandrinus, et nonnulli post waduoTa, 
sensui necessarium videtur, et propter literarum in wad STA 
et émI¥TApevos similitudinem fortasse omissum fuit. Accu- 
sativi absoluti, quali plerique hunc locum explicandum putant, 
frustra in Novo Testamento exempla quesivi: neque aliorum 
scriptorum usu defendi eum posse arbitror. Similis locus supra 
xxiv. 10, €« mo\\av éTav dvTa cE KpiTHV TO EOVEL TOvTH 
émictdpevos, evOvpws Ta Tepl EuavTodD dmodoyovpar. Que 
tanquam similia comparavit Alfordius aliena sunt. 

Eodem modo, ni fallor, emendandus est locus Aischyli 
Supplicum v. 293, ubi nunc legitur sine sensu, fv, @s padioTa 
kai paris Todd) Kpatet. Legendum enim, fv, as ériora, Kal 
aris Todd» Kpatet. Ignoscet lector si hac occasione et alium 
ejusdem tragoediz locum emendare tentabo. In v. 265, legitur 
Ta 5) Tadaiy aivatwov pidopacr ypavbeio’ aviKe yaia pnvéevtat 
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axn. Legendum puto yaia unvicac’ dyn. Vulgatam corruptam 
esse et sensus et metri hiatus arguunt. 

Rom. iii. 9, ti ody; mpoeyoueOa; ov mavTws’ TponTiacdpueba 
yap, K.T.A.—TpoexopueGa vox nihili est, pro qua legendum videtur 
mpoéxouev. Passiva terminatio procul dubio ortum habuit e 
mox sequente mpoytiacdueOa, quod describentis oculum in 
fraudem induxerit. Sensus est, interpunctione post ti odpy 
collocata: ‘Quid ergo? num meliores sumus Judei, quia 70 
mepiooov istud (v. 2, seqq.) habemus? Haudquaquam: nam 
utrosque, tum Judzeos tum alios,”’ etc. 

2 Cor. ii. 1, Expwva 5é euavt@ todTo.—Legendum év €wavTo. 
éy propter primam sequentis éuavT@ syllabam excidisse videtur. 
év alibi in similibus utitur Apostolus. Cf.1 Cor. vii. 37.  é«piva 
€uavT@ soloecum est. 

2 Cor. vili. 2, 7 wepicceia Ths yapas a’Tov.—Quid sit 7 
mepicoela THs xYapas vix intelligo. Legendum arbitror rijs 
xapiros cum codd. recentioribus nonnullis. 

Gal. ii. 5, ofs od5é wrpos par elEapev TH brotayj.— Legendum 
émitayn pro UTotay). eixew Urorayh quid sit intelligi nequit. 
Locus autem e difficillioribus. Nam utrum Titus circumcisus 
fuerit an non, ex historia non liquet: et verba Apostoli si 
spectemus, ambigua est interpretatio. Mihi ea ratio verior 
videtur que zrepeTu7jOn post v. 4 supplet, ut Titum circumcisum 
quidem fuisse, sponte autem illud, nec necessitate coactum, 
Paulum fecisse intelligatur. Structura similis est in 1 Cor. vii. 
1, Kadov avOper@ yuvaikds pr) dmarecPar' dia 5& tas wopvelas 
€xactos tiv diay yuvaica éxérw. Matt. xxiv. 22, e¢ py 
ExodoBwOnaav ai hpuépar Exeivat, ovx dv éow@bn waca cdp& bua 
5é Tovs éxrexTovs KoAOBwOncovTat ai tuépar exeivar. 

Loci autem sententiam si spectemus, maxime conveniens 
videtur hee interpretatio: illud enim agit Apostolus, ut doceat, 
Titi circumcisionem non ita factam esse quasi ab instituto suo, 
sc. gentes non esse circumcidendas, discessisset, verum id se 
sponte fecisse, ne cavillandi occasionem quibusdam daret. Quod 
innuit postea, dum dicit, ols ovdé mpds wpav eiEapev TH erritayy, 
i.e. “quibus concessimus quidem, verum non quasi imperio 
corum obsecuti.” 

Phil. ii. 16, Adyov wis éeméyovres.—éméyovres vereor ut 
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recte se habeat. Namque usus iste quo “ porrigere, tanquam 
poculum alicui ad bibendum,” significat, licet Homero fre- 
quentatus, posterioribus ignotus erat. Legendum suspicor \oy@ 
pro Adyov. Cf. Act. ii. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 16. 

Jac. iii. 6, 4) yAdooa Tip, 6 Kdcpos Tis aduclas, K.T.X.—é 
KOoMos THS adixias quo sensu idoneo dici possit nescio. Facit 


autem inconcinna totius orationis conformatio ut aliquid cor- 
ruptum vel luxatum putem. Conjectura mihi in mentem venit, 
0 Koowos interpretationem esse alicujus, qui hanc vocem ad verba 
TOV TpoXOV THs yevécews explicandi causa appinxerit : THs adicias 
autem aliud glossema esse, vocem THs yeévyns interpretantis. 
Nisi forte wip tis aduxias conjungere malis. Quicquid autem 
statuas, interpretationes certe qui hujus loci vulgo afferuntur, 
nullo modo tolerari possunt. 

2 Pet. i. 3, Kadécavros jas idia do£n Kal aperj.—Fiuctuat 
lectio inter dia do€ys cum cod. Vat. et idia o£ cum cod. Alex. 
Hoc grammatice, illud sensui adversatur. Legendum, ni fallor, 
utraque lectione in unum conflata, 8: idSias d0&ns Kal dperijs. 
Cf. Rom. xii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. x. 1. 

1 Pet. i. 7, Td Soxiuiov tuav Tis wictews TodvTOTEpo?, 
«.7..—Requiritur participium post odutiotepov. Suspicor 
dv propter ov precedens excidisse. Simile erratum in Soph., 
(Ed. Tyr., v. 1315, dddparov te kai Sucovpictov, ubi addito dy 
dochmiacum explevit Hermannus. 

2 Pet. i. 20, waca mpodnyteia ypadis idias érihicews ov 
yiverau.—idias émidvoews ov yiverat Vix aliud significare potest 
quam vaticiniorum sacrorum sensum, non ex ipsis vaticinii 
verbis, verum ex eventu demum esse interpretandum. Hoc 
autem quum in omnia cujusvis generis vaticinia, nec solum in 
sacros scriptores, cadere apertum sit, non satis hoe apte diceretur. 
Sequentia autem si respicias, vides non de modo quo vaticinia 
sacra interpretari oporteat, verum de vaticiniis ipsis, unde ortum 
suum habuerint, ab Apostolo disputari. Legendum omnino 
émedevoews, quae vox rebus que divino afflatu efferuntur optime 
convenit. Luc. i. 35, mvedpwa dytov érreNevoetas Eri oe. Act. i. 
8, AppecOe Siva éredOovros Tov ayiov mvevpaTtos ef bpais. 
Hoc melius puto quam quod nonuullis placuit érndvcews: 
nam simplex éAevovs occurrit Act. vii. 52, epi tris édedoews 
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tod Sixaiov. Veram hujus loci interpretationem perspexit 
Grotius. ‘ 

2 Joh. 1, 6 mpeoBurepos éxrexTH xvpia, «.7.A.—Ambigitur 
utrum «vpia nomen sit proprium, an titulus quo foemine adult 
etatis isto tempore compellari solebant. Est et alia interpre- 
tatio, cui favet Michaelis, sc. tay éxxdnolav sub xupiq nomine 
latere: quod mihi quidem tam longe arcessitum videtur, ut 
confutatione non egeat: et miror interpretationem hujusmodi 
tanto viro placere potuisse. Kvpia autem vergentis, ut videtur, 
greecitatis temporibus de iis que quatuordecim annos super- 
avissent, usurpari solitum, ab Epicteto docemur: ai yvvaixes 
evOds ard Teacepeckaidéxa éTov bTO THY avdpav Kupias KaNovVTAL. 
Enchirid., p. 726, ed. Upton. Verum titulus iste, ni fallor, in 
compellando solum, sicut «vpie de viris, locum habebat. Nec 
multo magis mihi arridet eorum sententia qui «vpfav nomen 
proprium esse, et de Cyria nescio qua locum hunc intelligendum 
esse arbitrantur. Nam quamvis e veteribus quibusdam in- 
scriptionibus nomen illud foeminis interdum inditum fuisse 
appareat, rarius tamen illud, et vix ita frequentatum ut hujus 
loci interpretationi inserviat. Legendum arbitror é«XexT) & 
Kupiw, et mox v. 5. Kal viv épwrd ce év Kupiv, quas conjec- 
turas in notis commemoravit Griesbachius. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON RITUALISM. 
By tue Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 


We once read the Koran through. We have now performed 
the same office for the evidence adduced before Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of inquiry into the Ritualistic practices in the 
Church of England. The impression produced by the perusal 
of the Koran was that it was a pre-eminently dry book. Such 
a labour we should never advise a friend to undertake, if he 
were desirous of either amusement or edification. Still, how- 
ever, it is not without points of interest. We must now express 
our opinion that the ‘ Evidence’ is far more dry than the Koran, 
and far less edifying. In one point of view it produces on our mind 
a feeling of profound humiliation. Several of the Commissioners 
are unquestionably men of mark. Some of them are theologians 
of eminence. It is painful, therefore, to see that men of this 
description have been compelled to pass hour after hour in 
hearing discussions on the colour of a stole, or of a covering for 
a communion table, or on what the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was pleased to designate on one occasion as the “ attitudes” of 
the officiating minister, while multitudes of hungry souls are 
fainting for the solution of the various difficulties involved in 
the great religious questions of the day. It is even more melan- 
choly to discover that some of them seem to have felt themselves 
bound to devote considerable time to studies of this description. 

But if it is a sign of the times that men of mental calibre 
should have been compelled to spend their time on such sub- 
jects, it is of still more serious import when we reflect that this 
report puts it beyond question that there are a large number of 
the clergy in whose eyes an “ attitude,” or the colour of a vest- 
ment, is a question of considerable importance in theology ; per- 
haps one which they have more deeply studied than any other. 
Are the days going to return when questions as to the titheable 
character of mint, anise, and cummin are again to assume the 
rank of important ones in religious controversies? This evidence 
must surely bear a striking analogy to those foolish questions, 
and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law, 
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which St. Paul more than eighteen hundred years since pro- 
nounced unprofitable and vain. 

But geologists have taught us that important sermons may 
be preached on stones. This evidence seems to us to consist of 
matter which in itself is as barren as the sand on the ocean 
shore. Still even a heap of sand may suggest some subjects on 
which it is highly important to meditate. We have implied 
that the evidence which is largely occupied with discussions 
about colours, “attitudes,” and millinery, is supremely uninte- 
resting. We ought in one point to qualify this opinion. Some 
of the reasonings on these subjects present us with many of the 
most amusing instances of logical fallacies which we have ever 
read, and we cordially reeommend them to the attention of both 
the examiners and the examined at the next Oxford examination. 
The whole question is in fact the African fetish of the day. 
Fetishes are in themselves matters of the most supreme indif- 
ference; but they assume another aspect when men convert 
them from bundles of rags into objects of religious veneration. 

In dealing with this report of the Commission, it is not 
our intention to discuss the relation of ceremonialism to Chris- 
tian worship, or the degree in which outward forms are com- 
patible with the preservation of the essential features of spi- 
ritual Christianity. We shall only lay down one or two great 
principles as distinctly defining our own views. We fully admit 
the great principle, that as long as man continues man, he will 
require the aid of the external to raise his mind to the contem- 
plation of the heavenly and the spiritual. But we no less ear- 
nestly contend, that unless the external adjuncts of worship be 
kept within strict subordination to the spiritual element of our 
nature, the whole history of religion proves that the ceremo- 
nialism and the spirituality of religion will certainly change 
places, by the ceremonial assuming the chief importance in the 
eyes of the worshipper, and the spiritual element languishing 
and becoming gradually extinct. But the question before us is 
no longer one respecting the usefulness of external helps to 
assist in elevating the mind to heavenly things. It is no longer 
one of mere decency and order, or the degree in which the aid 
of music may be called in to the assistance of piety. The object 
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of the present movement is not only to call in external adjuncts 
to the aid of devotion, but to introduce a body of symbolism 
into the Christian Church as its chief instrument in religious 
teaching. 

Now according to our own view this is the precise point 
where Christianity is distinguished from Judaism. Judaism 
was a religion of symbols. As such, it was suited to a low form 
of the human mind. It addressed itself to the eye and not to 
the understanding of the worshipper. As such, it involved a 
system of religious drill (cwyatin) aoxnows), which St. Paul 
says, “ Profits little.’ It was only intended to be continued 
during the period of the infancy of the human mind. As such, 
the Gospel has pronounced its abolition as a system of religious 
teaching. Accordingly, St. Paul treats the whole Ritualism of 
Judaism as a system of weak and beggarly elements. Our 
Lord himself declares that, under this present dispensation, we 
are to be taught plainly of the Father. We are not only to 
worship Him in spirit, instead of worshipping Him by the out- 
ward formalism of the old religions, but in truth, as distinct from 
their symbolism. The attempt therefore to introduce a vast 
system of symbolical worship as a great teaching element in 
Christianity, is to forsake the Gospel, and to return to Judaism. 

But the establishment of a system of symbolism as a great 
instrument of religious teaching is not the only end of the 
present Ritualistic movement. Its supporters no longer disguise 
the fact that they adopt it as a great vehicle for indoctrinating 
the English mind with the views and opinions prevalent at the 
period anterior to the Reformation, and for assimilating the 
Church of England to the practices and doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. Of this there is abundant evidence in the pages 
before us. To do some of the parties justice, they make no dis- 
guise about the matter. The Ritualistic party have distinctly 
avowed in “the Church and the world,’ which may without 
injustice be viewed as their manifesto, that they hope to effect, 
by the aid of an elaborate ritual, what they have failed to 
accomplish by argument, and that they now rely on it as the 
chief means of extending their principles and practices. This 
is strongly set forth in the article on the “ Missionary aspect of 
x 2 
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Ritualism.””, We are not prepared to say what temporary results 
might follow from sending out a body of missionaries among a 
heathen people, armed with all the appliances which modern art 
and civilization could put into their hands, for the purpose of 
working on the senses and the imagination. They might gather, 
as others have done before them, a large number of nominal con- 
verts. Similar feats have been already tried in the Christian 
Church, and the result has been the darkened Christianity of the 
middle ages. We regret to observe that even Dr. Hook, in his 
Life of St. Austin, has used language which implies that he 
considers that a large staff of choristers, crosses, and banners, 
would be an important adjunct in missionary enterprise. We 
apprehend that it is impossible to establish this position by any 
authority from the history of primitive Christianity. We are 
sure that our Lord did not try any appliances of this description 
in aid of his preaching, and the hopelessness of the effort to 
prove that the practice is apostolic, is strikingly shewn by the 
absurd attempt which has been made to prove that the cloak 
which St. Paul requested Timothy to bring with him was not 
intended to keep himself warm, but that it was actually a 
Eucharistic vestment. This is a bathos into which we scarcely 
thought it possible that even credulity could fall. But if such 
practices were attended with a temporary success in our mis- 
sions, the only result which could follow from them would be, the 
importation of a mass of baptized heathenism into the Church, 
to be followed by centuries of shame to Christianity. 

The idea of operating on the present aspect of society for 
the purpose of making converts to the religious principles of 
the Ritualists, through an elaborate system of externality and 
symbolism, is perhaps one not badly conceived. In the present 
state of our civilization there is an enormous mass of sentimental 
people too idle to think, but who cannot bear absolute vacuity. 
If the attempt were made to persuade them of the truth of the 
doctrines of the Ritualists, or in fact of any other doctrine, 
by fair reasoning and argument, it would probably prove a 
failure. But an elaborate ceremonial is a thing well suited to 
their taste. A thorough going system of Ritualistie worship, 
besides gratifying something of the religious sentiment, saves 
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them the trouble of going either to the theatre or the opera. 
The increase of wealth has caused a corresponding increase in 
the numbers of those who have little or nothing to do. The 
most inactive minds after a time, however, tire of being empty, 
swept, and garnished. Ritualism supplies the means of filling 
the vacuity. It gives something to talk about and something 
todo. The discussion of “ attitudes,’ vestments, colours, in 
fact the whole paraphernalia of Ritualism, is a delightful 
species of small talk. As a substitute for talking scandal, if it 
were not for the religious aspect of the question, we should 
almost pronounce it an improvement. It also, as we have said, 
affords such people employment. Surely it is quite as well 
that hands which would otherwise be only employed in making 
antimacassars and worsted work, should be engaged in the 
manufacture of ecclesiastical millinery ; and that those which 
would be otherwise employed in the adornment of their own 
persons, should be engaged in the decoration of Churches. 
A mind which does not like too much religion frequently objects 
to none, and such employments have the particular advantage 
of investing with a religious drapery this species of sentimen- 
talism. Ritualism is on the whole well adapted even to those 
to whom thought is a labour. If it were not for the fact, that 
its supporters do not hesitate to avow ulterior designs of the 
deepest consequence, and to use the one as the means of attain- 
ing the other, it might be a question whether it would not be 
better to follow the advice of Gamaliel, and to let it alone, with 
the full assurance that, like all other follies, it will ultimately 
come to nought. 

But the evidence adduced before the Commissioners brings 
before us two very serious aspects of Ritualism as working on 
the minds of the clergy. The one is its moral and the other 
its ‘theological aspect. The moral aspect of Ritualism involves 
questions of the gravest import, and to these, as far as they are 
brought before us in this Report, we must draw the attention 
of our readers. 

We have all heard of Tract No. 90, and the principles of 
moral teaching which it developed. We apprehend, from the 
evidence before us, that its principles form the morality of 
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Ritualistic minds. We are not at present called on to discuss 
whether the Church of England ought to be made more 
thoroughly and consistently comprehensive. We have already 
expressed in this Journal our distinct opinion that it is required 
alike by the interests of morality and religion. But it must not 
be supposed that an advocacy of a more enlarged comprehen- 
sion, involves the admission that it is not essentially immoral 
to drive a coach and four through every portion of our existing 
formularies. 

Such is the avowed object of the Ritualistic party. Not- 
withstanding that the Act of Uniformity distinctly declares that 
it was enacted for the purpose of enforcing uniformity of worship 
in the Church, and to the ordinary reader the Prayer-book pre- 
sents the most unequivocal evidence that it was designed as a 
complete Church manual, the Ritualist lays down the following 
position as that which guides him in its interpretation. This 
principle is, whatever the Church does not formally forbid, it 
allows, if you can only find a suitable loophole for the intro- 
duction of a particular practice; e.g., although in one place 
only in her formularies has she enjoined the sign of the cross, 
viz., at baptism, the Ritualist maintains that as the Church has 
not expressly forbidden it, he is entitled to make the sign of the 
cross whenever it suits his fancy ; for this is what is practically 
meant when he thinks it is in conformity with Catholic usage. 
He applies the same principle to genuflections. The Church has 
nowhere commanded them in the Prayer-book. She has how- 
ever enjoined the practice of bowing at the name of Jesus in 
the canons. Now these canons, whenever it is convenient to 
him, the Ritualist treats with the most profound contempt ; as 
for instance, in the vestment question, where he takes refuge in 
an obscure rubric, and the authority of Parliament, of the inter- 
ference of which in religious questions he has the most pious 
horror. This is his justification for disregarding their plainest 
enactments. But as the Church has not expressly forbidden 
the act of bowing or genuflection, he quietly introduces it when- 
ever he thinks fit, in conformity with what he is pleased to call 
the usage of the Universal or the Western Church, of which he 
constitutes himself the sole judge. 
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But this is not the worst aspect of the question ; it is well 
known that there are several practices which existed in the ear- 
lier formularies of the Church which have been expunged out of 
our present Prayer-book. No formal condemnation is pronounced 
on them; they are simply passed over in silence. The atten- 
tion of several of the witnesses has been drawn to this fact, and 
their opinions distinctly elicited by the Commissioners. They 
have been asked whether they considered that they were justi- 
fied in introducing practices into their ministrations which were 
authorized by Edward the Sixth’s first Prayer-book, but which 
have been expunged from our present one. We think that the 
whole of the gentlemen examined have unanimously expressed 
their opinion that they feel themselves to be so justified. On being 
asked the grounds on which this justification is rested, some say 
that the omission may have been the result of an oversight ; but 
the majority declare that by thus simply expunging the prac- 
tices in question, the Church has not forbidden them ; and if, 
according to their views, they are in conformity with Catholic 
practice, they are fully justified in re-introducing them. 

We maintain that if the ministers of the Church propound a 
rule of moral obligation of this description, it is a matter in no 
ordinary degree serious. The principle laid down seems to us to 
amount to this, if applied to common life. We will suppose 
that a deed has been agreed to by certain parties, under which 
certain acts were lawful. It is agreed that another deed shall 
be substituted for it, which deliberately omits some provisions 
of the former deed. The first deed is superseded, and the last 
sanctioned in due form of law. Would any person pretend 
that the portions of the first deed thus deliberately omitted in 
the second, were not thereby rendered illegal. But such is the 
contention of the ritualists. We apprehend that if such a pre- 
tension was set up to their disadvantage, in any question of 
ordinary life, they would know how to deal with the persons 
making it. 

We do not charge the Ritualists, or even the Tractarians, 
with being the first to introduce the principles of evasion into 
the interpretation of the formularies of the Church of England. 
Unfortunately these formularies have been so constructed as to 
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render this principle a necessity to every party in the Church 
on a minor scale. But Ritualism invokes their aid on a 
gigantic one. We are fully of opinion that the evasion of 
the ultra-Calvinistic party, which has attempted to reconcile the 
words of our communion service, which assert that Christ made 
a sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the world, with the doctrine 
of particular redemption, by explaining the word “ world” to 
mean the world of believers, as a single act of dishonesty, quite 
rivals any one single act which can be laid to the charge of the 
Tractarian or Ritualistic schools. But what this party have 
done in this particular instance, the latter party have applied as 
an instrument to explain away the formularies whenever it has 
suited their convenience to do so; and, what is still worse, they 
have applied it to introduce views which it was the object of the 
formularies to exclude. The plea that | interpret a formulary 
by Catholic consent, when rendered into simple English, means 
that I am desirous of evading its natural meaning. 

Let it be observed, that we are not expressing an opinion as 
to what the Church of England ought to comprehend ; but we 
are protestiug against adopting principles of interpretation which 
the most thorough-going advocate would be ashamed to adduce 
in a court of justice. Whatever ministers of religion be not, 
let them avoid a Jesuitical casuistry. 

But we must adduce a few examples from the evidence, that 
our readers may be distinctly aware of the nature of the prin- 
ciples against which we deem it our duty to utter an emphatic 
protest, as in our opinion morally injurious. The Rubric says, 
“Here followeth the Litany.’ Mr. Geyt is asked whether he 
thinks that this gives him authority to say it on Sunday after- 
noons, and to omit it at morning prayer; he answers, “ The 
Prayer-book does not seem to prescribe that it shall follow imme- 
diately after, provided it is said after the morning prayer.” 
Ergo, you may introduce the Communion Service first or read 
the Litany whenever it suits your convenience. 

The reasoning by which various gentlemen justify the position 
of the officiating minister at the communion table is one of the 
sa0st curious specimens of mental obliquity in reasoning with 
which we are acquainted. It is one of the highest desiderata fora 
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Ritualistic celebration that the officiating ministers should stand 
with their backs to the people and their faces to the table. There 
is an unfortunate rubric, however, which directs the priest, at any 
rate during a portion of the celebration, to stand on the north 
side of the table, and which leaves it very doubtful whether be 
must not continue in that position until the prayer of consecra- 
tion. This direction is certainly the only place where his 
standing in front of the table is at all mentioned. But as the 
“attitude” of standing at the north would be very fatal to a due 
Ritualistic celebration, it must be got rid of at all hazards. 

We were stupid enough to consider, as all communion tables 
are oblongs, that Euclid’s definition was the correct one, and 
that he would certainly have defined a communion table as a 
four-sided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel and 
the angles right angles. But it seems that the Ritualists have 
received a new revelation on that subject, and this in conformity 
with it, they have constructed a new definition, that a commu- 
nion table is a figure which has only two sides and two ends, 
One of these they easily dispose of by turning it against the 
wall, and consequently we have nothing left to deal with but a 
single side. Euclid’s aid, however, may be here convenient, and 
it can be invoked. Let, therefore, this side be bisected, and 
we shall get what we are iu want of, a northern and a southern 
portion of it. Still, however, the stern Rubric directs the 
minister to stand on the north side of the table, and the whole 
side is situated due west. But it has a northern and a southern 
half, and therefore the persons who composed this Rubric may be 
cheated, and the priest enabled to stand in front of the table, 
notwithstanding its stern directions, by standing an inch (it 
may be) or two on the northern side of the bisection. We are 
not able to box the compass exactly, but by this legerdemain 
we think that the north side of the table becomes the west- 
north-west. One of our friends evidently answers a question as 
to where he stands during the act of consecration with great 
satisfaction, by saying, that in strict accordance with the Rubric 
he places himself at the centre of the table. The change may 
be unobserved by the congregation, as according to the above 
interpretation he requires only to move one or two inches. 
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The following correction of Mr. White by Mr. Perry, who, 
during his examination, stumbled into a mistake respecting the 
sides and ends of the communion table, will be amusing. In 
answer to the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. White had just stated 
that the white cloth on his communion table covered the top and 
the two stipes. “ But not the front,” says the Earl. “ Not the 
front ” is the reply; hereupon Mr. Perry, one of the Commis- 
sioners, comes tothe rescue. We quote the Report. “ Rev. W. 
T. Perry: ‘You mean by the sides, what would be commonly 
called the ends; you do not mean the front ; it does not fall on 
the top of the altar?’ ‘It does not fall in front.’ ‘It lies on the 
top?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘On what would be commonly called the two ends? 
‘Yes.’ ‘What is your position in celebrating the Holy Commu- 
nion?’ ‘At what portion of the office?’ ‘At the beginning of 
the office where do you stand?’ ‘In front of the altar” ‘At 
which part?’ ‘To the north.’ ‘At the northern part of the 
front?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you remain throughout in that position, or 
do you change your position?’ ‘If I am alone, and read the 
epistle, I move to the epistle side, and read the epistle from that 
side.’ ‘If you were assisted by others, for instance, if you had 
assistance in the gospel, which would you do then?’ ‘I should 
do what the rubric directs me to do.’ ‘ Will you refer to that 
part of the rubric?” ‘When the priest standing before the table 
hath so ordered the bread and wine.’ ‘ You then go to the centre 
of the table before consecration?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you consecrate in 
front?’ ‘Yes.’” We really do not wish to be harsh, but we must 
say that this is the very spirit of a man who strains at a gnat 
and swallows a camel. 

The Ritualists seldom read the first exhortation to the com- 
munion service. For this neglect, which is a plain breach of the 
Rubric, they find several excuses, which, when analyzed, ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into the consideration that it is con- 
venient so to do. The announcement made by one or two of 
their evangelical brethren, that they administered to a whole 
rail at once, as a matter of convenience, in violation of the 
Rubric, seems to have excited the pious horror of some 
members of the Commission, although the episcopal body were 
reminded that the members of the bench were guilty of an 
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exactly similar breach of it in the act of confirmation. We 
believe that it has been very fashionable to cry out against the 
evangelical party as disregarders of the order of the Church. 
We are satisfied that every impartial reader of the evidence 
before us will be of opinion that they are fully entitled to 
address to their opponents the words of our Lord, “ First cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

We attach very little importance in itself to the use of pure 
wine, or wine mixed with water, in the communion, if it is not 
made the instrument of covertly introducing objectionable doc- 
trinal views. We question whether the strongest sticklers for 
the use of pure wine can be sure of obtaining their object, after 
the recent accounts which we have seen of the various vinous 
adulterations, unless they import it direct from the vineyards, 
and even then it would be necessary narrowly to watch the 
process of manufacture. In fact, we suspect that wines of 
which a very small portion is the genuine juice of the grape are 
frequently used for the celebration, and that it is the rarest of 
all occurrences when the wine used is actually unmixed. 

But while we think it a matter of the purest indifference 
whether the article used for the celebration of the communion 
be the wine of our ordinary shops, or receive a further dilution 
with water, yet the question assumes somewhat more of im- 
portance in our eyes when the latter is sought to be enforced 
as a matter of serious religious interest, and still more, when the 
subterfuges are resorted to, to effect the introduction of the 
practices which are openly avowed in this Report. 

As far as the Church of England is concerned, the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. sanctioned the practice, but it has 
been quietly omitted in that which has legal ablegation. All 
the Ritualists concur in an unauthorized introduction to the 
practice. 

We will again refer to Mr. White’s evidence. That gentle. 
man mixes water with the wine, but in answer to questions, he 
objects to have his practice designated as a deviation from the 
Rubric. He says, “I do not wish to imply that I regard it as 
a deviation from the Rubric.” Being pressed again on this 
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point, he replies, ‘I should be sorry to do anything which I do 
not believe to be thoroughly and entirely justified by the Book 
of Common Prayer.” He is then asked as follows: “ It may 
be so, but where is there anything in the Book of Common 
Prayer as to the use of the water?” Mr. White replies, “I 
think that the usage of the Church in all times, the imme- 
morial usage of the Church, is quite distinct on that head, and 
that water has been always used with the wine.” Yet this 
gentleman objects that it should be imagined that he is guilty 
of a deviation from the Prayer-book. It is an addition, in fact, 
and not a deviation. 

But we have in another part of this Report logic which is 
still more amazing. 

Mr. Nugee, in his examination in answer to the question as to 
his use of the mixed chalice, states expressly that he considers 
it to be in conformity with the rubric of the Church of England. 
The examination proceeds: ‘ The words are, ‘and when there isa 
communion, the priest shall then place on the table as much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient.” ‘Will you explain to 
the Commission how you understand that to permit the putting 
wine mingled with water instead of wine alone?’ ‘It is not for- 
bidden.’ ‘Is there not another thing ordered to be put on, wine, 
not wine and water?’ ‘It does not say wine alone.’” The 
Reverend Commissioner Perry comes to the rescue of his friend. 
He .reminds him of a fact which he seems to have forgotten, 
that in Edward the Sixth’s first book the mixture of wine and 
water is once called wine after it is put on the table. He further 
reminds him that in our catechism the phrase occurs, “ Bread 
and wine which the Lord hath commanded to be received.” 
He then refers to the supposed Jewish practice of using a 
mixed cup at the passover, and tries to help his friend out 
of his difficulty by the following question: “If our Lord used 
the mixed cup, and the catechism speaks of the wine which the 
Lord hath commanded to be received, that might be a justifica- 
tion for the term wine applied to the mixed cup now?” Mr. 
Nugee is easily persuaded, and replies, “I do not know why it 
should not.” 

We must say that this hair-splitting is a most pitiful em- 
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ployment for reverend divines. Probably the wine merchants of 
these gentlemen will feel obliged for their explanations, and next 
time when they order wine for the purposes of the sacrament, 
they will send them that article well diluted with water, and 
reply that they have been guilty of no dishonesty, for wine 
for the sacrament was the article ordered, and such wine may 
be interpreted to mean wine and water. Perhaps they will try 
these gentlemen a little further, and when they order wine for 
their own use, they will deprive it of a little of its strength by 
a judicious application of the fountain. 

Mr. Nugee, however, is a most sublime Ritualist, and we are 
afraid that he is beyond the reach of any earthly analogies. In 
conjunction with one or more writers in The Church and 
the World, his beau-ideal of Christian Ritualism is the sym- 
bolical worship of the Church in the Revelation. Here he 
thinks that he gets abundant scriptural authority for his 
practices, however deficient the formularies of the Church of 
“ngland are in giving him such an authorization. He, how- 
ever, has not explained, and the Commissioners have not asked 
him, how he intends to realize his model. We really wish to 
have a little information, how he proposes to supply in his 
church services the throne set in heaven around which the repre- 
sentatives of the Church assemble; what he is going to do 
to produce the lightnings, thunderings, and voices which issue 
therefrom, and whether he is going to introduce four living 
creatures of the form specified into his sublime services. We 
imagine it is in conformity with this supposed heavenly model, 
that the incense burnt during the singing of the Magnificat is 
“offered to the Diety.” He is then asked “ whether towards 
the sky?” and he replies, ‘ It is raised up.” 

This gentleman isalso a great observer of days, and months, and 
times, and years, although St. Paul thought that there wasadanger 
of his having laboured in vain, if his converts took to the rigid ob- 
servance of such things. He has a different mode of celebrating 
the sacrament, varying according to the character of the saint. 
In the midst of this discussion occurs the following question : 
“Then you would celebrate the communion differently on the 
fourth of July, on the translation of the remains of Martin, 
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bishop and martyr?” ‘ Whenever a saint of the Church is con- 
cerned, it is regarded as a minor festival, and as such we regard 
it; though it may not be in honour of his sufferings, but of 
the translation of his remains. Whatever concerns the honour 
of the saint, in life or death.” “ Do you celebrate the Commu- 
nion differently on the second of July, being the Visitation of 
the Blessed Virgin?” “ As regards a white day, yes, as referring 
to the ‘ incarnation.’ ” 

We must trouble this gentleman, once more, to favour us 
with a choice specimen of Jesuitical reasoning, and then dismiss 
him. He is one of the Ritualists who elevate the elements after 
consecration. He is asked to reconcile this with the twenty- 
eighth article. ‘I follow,” says he, ‘the Church Catholic 
throughout the world. I go upon the general principle. If 
the Church of England disapproves of it, she has to say so. 
She has not as yet, as far as I know, in any way disapproved of 
it.” ‘ Of course you know the passage to which I refer,” is the 
reply. The Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper was not by 
Christ’s ordinance carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. Now 
let us hear the answer, “ The emphasis there is on the words 
‘Curist’s orDINANCE.’ Of course we have not his direct in- 
junctions on the subject.” 

We do not like to say hard things of any man; but this 
is really more than we can bear. We have not a very 
elevated opinion of the morality of the Stock Exchange; but 
we must tell Mr. Nugee that we are of opinion, that if he were 
to employ such evasions there, he would be in danger of ex- 
pulsion. 

We cannot avoid drawing the attention of our readers to 
the novel views promulgated on grammar by one of the Com- 
missioners., Mr. Beresford Hope, during his examination of 
Mr. Webb. The Report does not inform us whether, during this 
portion of the examination, his brother Commissioners were 
able to retain their gravity. We hardly know whether, in our 
own mind, the disposition to laugh or to be indignant is the 
stronger. 

The point in question is the meaning of the Rubric, which, 
for shortness, we will designate the vestment Rubric. Sir J. 
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Napier and this gentleman had just had a considerable debate 
as to the meaning of the word retained in the Rubric. To 
make the matter clear, we will cite the words of it. “ And 
here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the Church, and 
of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall 
be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England 
by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward VI.” 

We will now hear Mr. Beresford Hope’s lecture on the 
meaning of the future tense. ‘“ Mr. Beresford Hope :—‘ Sir J. 
Napier has called your attention to the words, ‘ shall be re- 
tained and be in use.’ ‘Has it ever struck you that the tense of 
the verb on which retained depends is the future, shall, indi- 
cating that retain does not point to antecedent use, but to that 
which is to be for the future?’ ‘That has crossed my mind, 
and I think that a great deal is to be said upon it.’ ‘ Has it 
ever struck you, whether the introduction of the words ‘ shall 
be retained’ is intended rather to strengthen than to diminish 
the force of the words ‘be in use.’ ‘I think that is very 
probable.’ ‘That, in short, the Reformers of the Prayer-book in 
1661 meant to make the ceremonial of the Church of England 
more ample than it was in the years between 1549 and 1662,’ 
‘I feel convinced that that was their intention.’ ” 

We trust that we do not misunderstand Mr. B. Hope; but we 
apprehend that he considers that the future tense when added to 
the verb retain destroys the natural reference of that verb to the 
past. “It does not point,” he says, “to antecedent use, but 
to that which is to be for the future.” Tbe future tense of the 
verb is intended to destroy its natural reference to antecedent 
practice, and simply to assist in strengthening the next verb, 
Be in use, and that the whole indicates a deliberate purpose of 
the Reformers of the Prayer-book of 1661 to make the cere- 
monial of the Church of England more ample than it was be- 
tween the years 1549 and 1652. 

We do not know what views Cambridge men take of rea- 
soning of this kind; but we are inclined to think that at Oxford 
it would endanger a candidate’s degree, unless the Ritualistic 
element was strong on the beard of examiners, even although it 
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was sanctioned by the authority of one of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. 

The position which the Ritualistic party are now occupying 
about the right of private judgment, as testified by this evidence, 
is one of the most remarkable signs of the times, and proves 
that men in this present age are moving fast. We find them 
now asserting in the strongest manner the right of individual 
private judgment in various points connected with their system. 

The principle which the Ritualist lays down respecting the 
use of vestments, colours, and, in fact, we may say the whole of 
his paraphernalia of worship, is founded on the most unlimited 
exercise of private judgment. According to his views the 
Prayer-book is no sufficient manual for his direction. In the 
darkness in which it leaves him, he must get direction where he 
best can. On being asked what is his express authority for the 
various practices which he introduces, he is able to appeal to no 
satisfactory one. One tells us to look to the use of the Church 
Catholic, but without telling us where its authoritative utterances 
are to be found. Another is inclined to rely on the Eastern 
Church, and another on certain old bronzes, inventories of vest- 
ments preserved in different, churches and on pictures. Mr. 
Bennet tells us that the use of Sarum is the very ideal to which 
a Ritualist ought to use all his endeavours to work up to, and 
that he himself is in a fair way of realizing that ideal. Another 
Ritualist, we think that it is Mr. Geyt, tells us that the use of 
Sarum is very obscure, that he is very far from being satisfied 
what is its nature, and that he is obliged to cure its defects by 
appealing to the use of the Western Church. It transpires in 
the course of his examination that the use of the Western 
Church is a euphemism for that of the Church of Rome. 

The net result of all this uncertainty is, that until the 
Church authoritatively decides on this subject, each individual 
priest is thrown on his own resources. No definite authority 
exists, and the zealous and obedient son of the Church is left 
to ascertain what is Catholic practice, or what the old bronzes 
say (for, alas, they give him but imperfect information about 
colours), or what was the use of Sarum, or even that of the 
Western Church, as he best can; in one word, he is left to the 
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unassisted exercise of his own private judgment. This right 
the Ritualists assure us that it is not their intention to allow to 
remain in abeyance; but that they intend to exert it in deter- 
mining those points, subject to no other tribunal or authority 
than that of their own fancies. On a few trifles a bishop’s voice 
may be heard; but whenever they are able to convince them- 
selves of the high importance of any particular observance, they 
feel themselves entitled to set all authority at defiance. The 
whole of the evidence adduced on this subject strongly reminds 
us of a passage in the prophet Isaiah, “They make a god and 
worship it. They make a graven image, and bow down thereto.” 
Mr. Bennet’s views on this subject are absolutely sublime. 
He is much questioned by the Commissioners as to what autho- 
rity in the Church he is prepared to yield submission. Who 
is entitled to speak authoritatively on these doubtful points? 
Alas, there is no present authority in the Church which is 
entitled to abridge that gentleman’s unlimited right of private 
judgment. Parliament, of course, with all good churchmen, he 
scorns. The bishop is good so far as he agrees with him; but 
not otherwise. He must determine everything subject to the 
consent of the Universal Church (i.e., Mr. Bennet’s own individual 
opinion of it), and has no right to say anything contrary to 
that. Nor can the Archbishop determine anything final. 
We must now quote this gentleman’s evidence, lest our readers 
should think that we have misrepresented him. “To what 
would you appeal afterwards?” ‘To the Church.” “ What do 
you mean by an appeal to the Church?” “In synod assembled, 
in which the whole Church might speak, and not one individual.” 
“In England would you consider the convocation to be that 
synod.” ‘No, it is not a synod; I should refer to the Catholic 
usage.” “What is a synod?” “An aggregate body of the 
Church called together, and by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost deciding points. Convocation is not a sacred synod; it 
is a parliament.” ‘Do you mean a synod in England?” “A 
synod in England, a national synod.” “As distinct from con- 
vocation?” “Yes.” “Ifa national synod came to a decision, 
you would be bound by that?” “Yes; I should feel myself 
bound by that.” 
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This is certainly a most enviable position to find oneself 
in. It reserves to Mr. Bennet the right to exercise his own 
private judgment, or his own private vagaries, certainly for the 
full term of his natural life; and we suspect to all who are like- 
minded with him, for many generations after. No such national 
synod has existed in England for centuries. Mr. Bennet does 
not tell us how it is to be called; or of what it is to consist, 
except that it is to include the laity. Even if it were attempted 
to call such a council, until Mr. B. has expressly defined its 
nature, he would still be able to plead that it did not come up 
to the ideal of what it ought to be, to constitute it the organ of 
the Divine Spirit. Erasmus advised some of the controversial- 
ists of his day, when they stated their desire to put off the 
decision of the subjects of debate till the next general council, 
rather to put them off till the day of judgment. We are in- 
clined to think that many of the points of controversy might 
have been judiciously deferred until that period. We confess 
that it appears to us that Mr. Bennet claims a right of private 
judgment for himself and friends which is likely for all prac- 
tical purposes to be equally enduring. 

We must praise Mr. Bennet for at least carrying his views 
out consistently. He pronounces the State and the Church to 
be naturally antagonistic ; that the attempt to realize uniformity 
in all matters has been our destruction; and that the Act of 
Uniformity itself has been a cause of schism, “the cause of the 
whole of the misfortunes in our Church.” If we remember 
rightly Dr. Arnold once expressed his opinion that this Act 
ought to be burnt by tlie hands of the common hangman. We 
think that he would somewhat modify that opinion now, as he 
little contemplated that its evasion would have been made the 
means of propagating a body of opinions which that straight- 
forward and honest man utterly detested. ‘Times strangely 
change. What was enacted to drive out Puritans seems to be 
our only protection against Romanizers. 

It is painful to us to appear in any sense to controvert the 


right of private judgment. We have always esteemed it when 


properly understood to be the unalienable right of man. In our 
younger days the Tractarian movement proceeded on the prin- 
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ciple of denying it. We have often had many a controversy 
with gentlemen entertaining these opinions, and have endea- 
voured to maintain it against them. We now find ourselves in 
the unpleasant position in which Mr. Gladstone found himself 
last session of Parliament with respect to Reform. We are 
completely outbidden by our opponents. 

Such a miraculous conversion might seem to be a subject 
for rejoicing. If we could believe it real, we would endeavour to 
do what St. Paul did before us, viz., to rejoice at our adversaries 
preaching our own opinions. But our satisfaction is deeply 
marred, because we cannot but view with suspicion this vindica- 
tion of the extreme right of private judgment. 

It is evident that no society can hold together on the prin- 
ciples maintained by Mr. Bennet. In matters of opinion the 
case is widely different ; but in matters of practice, if every one 
has the right to adopt such practices as he pleases, then society 
must come to a speedy termination. If we were to apply the 
principles of some Ritualists to any ordinary club, it must end in 
its violent disruption. The Ritualist maintains that whatever is 
not expressly forbidden by the Church, he may introduce into 
its services, if it is in accordance with Catholic practice, which 
is always a euphemism for his own opinions about it; and that 
there is no authority which is competent to determine what is 
doubtful, or to restrain him in his practices. It is evident that 
this involves the complete subversion of every principle of law. 
We will suppose that we are invited to dinner with the request 
that we will appear in full dress. The invitation omits to say 
that it is to be the full dress of the English gentleman. What 
would be thought of our casuistry if we took advantage of this 
omission, and appeared in the full dress of the Irish labourer, 
or of the red Indian. Yet, if in matters of practice we assert 
the unlimited right of private judgment claimed by Mr. Bennet, 
it is evident that all the laws by which societies are held together 
must be subverted. The union with a society implies a volun- 
tary suspension of the right as far as its laws are concerned, a 
submission to established usage and authority, and if any rule is 
doubtful, the acceptance of present practice as our guide. It is 
one thing for me to possess the right to determine whether vest- 
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ments are a necessary portion of Christian worship, but it is quite 
another to assert my right to obtrude my own private opinions 
on the society in which I minister, and to refuse to submit the 
question of the propriety of doing so to any existing or pos- 
sible authority. If every man asserts the right of doing every 
thing which he pleases, churches and all voluntary associations 
are impossible. 

It is quite a different question how far Ritualism ought to 
be tolerated in the Church. If the Ritualists wish it, let them 
plead for toleration. But it is absurd, instead of doing so, to 
assert an unlimited right of doing what they please whenever 
they can see a place for an evasion. It seems to us to involve 
the gravest suspicion, when men whose minds are thoroughly 
imbued with Sacerdotal, Tractarian, and Ritualistic tendencies, 
plead for a right of private judgment, which goes far in advance 
of everything which has ever been claimed by its most consistent 
advocates. When the party in opposition suddenly desert all 
their former principles, and become the most extreme advocates 
of those which they have formerly vehemently denounced, we 
may be pardoned for doubting the thoroughness of their con- 
version. We believe that Ritualism involves the great principle 
of Sacerdotalism, and that this latter, if it triumphs, is as cer- 
tain to extinguish the exercise of all free thought as water is to 
extinguish fire. 

Taking therefore a calm view of this portion of the evidence 
before us, it produces the conviction that the principles of the 
movement are fundamentally wrong, and contrary to the moral 
sense of society. They are only maintainable by the aid of a 
highly Jesuitical casuistry. A man who interprets obligation by 
the principles which this evidence shews that the Ritualists avow 
that they apply to the Church formularies, is in a fair way of 
extinguishing in his mind all sense of the noble and the true. 
Applied to the contracts of ordinary life such principles are pro- 
perly designated cheating ; and if assumed as the morality of the 
commercial world, they would certainly produce a feeling of dis- 
trust far greater than that through which this country has recently 
passed. Nothing more strongly arouses our feelings of indigna- 
tion than the advocacy of such principles by religious men. But 
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the Ritualists will reply, We did not begin these practices. We 
found them in existence in the Church, and we have only carried 
them completely out. The necessities of every party in the Church 
have compelled them to adopt some system of evasion to escape 
from the natural meaning of some portion of the Church for- 
mularies. Why are we to be denounced for doing what others 
have done before us? We admit that the answer is not without 
force, and we strongly advocate on behalf of the interests of 
morality the removal of those stumbling blocks which the vehe- 
mence of party feeling has introduced into, or retained, in the 
formularies of the Church of England. None are more anxious 
than ourselves that she should be made as thoroughly compre- 
hensive as is consistent with her discharging the functions of a 
Church. But we reply that it is a very different thing to employ 
an evasive interpretation to explain away the force of some 
passage in our formularies which may be objectionable to a par- 
ticular line of thought, while we cordially agree with their 
general force and scope, and to employ the same principle in 
introducing what we can only designate a new system. 

It is a strange plea for a religious man to offer that, because 
others have practised evasions on a small scale, that he is entitled 
to practise them on a great one. We think that to an honest 
mind the position of things is sufficiently plain. Prior to the 
Ritualistic innovations the practice of the Church of England 
has presented a general uniformity for a period of three hun- 
dred years. We maintain, whatever may be the obscurities 
of documents, that the practice of three centuries ought to be 
invested with all the sanctity of law. The great bulk of the 
laws of England are not the result of formal enactment, but of 
general practice. So strong have been the feelings of the people 
of England on this subject, that only once during this interval 
has there been a serious effort made to introduce into our ser- 
vices anything of a kindred character to Ritualism, and that in 
a very modified form compared with the present movement. 
This attempt ended in the temporary overthrow of the Church. 
The Ritualists ask us to believe that at its restoration an attempt 
was made covertly to introduce a more splendid ceremonial into 
the services of the Church, which if it had been openly avowed 
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and openly acted on in the manner in which the Ritualists now 
act on it, would unquestionably have sent Charles Il. a second 
time on his travels. But whatever these persons whom Mr. 
Beresford Hope calls the Reformers of 1661 meant by the 
Rubric which they have introduced, it is evident that they did 
not themselves venture to restore celebrations such as those of 
our modern Ritualists, or even to hint that they hoped for their 
restoration in more favourable times. If they had entertained 
any such designs, it is evident that they only ventured to pro- 
ceed sub rosa. We do not believe that such was their inten- 
tion; and if it was, it is against such proceedings on the part 
of religious men, that we feel it a duty emphatically to protest. 
The plain words must be uttered,—they are violations of moral 
principle. But whatever might have been the intention of 
the so-called Reformers of 1661, the un-Ritualistic practice of 
the Church of England has since received the sanction of nearly 
two centuries. When the second centenary period was nearly 
completed, a certain number of subtle spirits conceived the idea 
of polishing a rusty sword, and making an attempt to assassinate 
with it the practice of three centuries. 

Now while we admit that parties have existed in the Church 
who have been compelled to explain away the natural meaning 
of some portion of her formularies, and even that no party has 
existed which has not found it necessary to exert a liberty of 
this description, yet we contend that such things bear no com- 
parison whatever to the present Ritualistic movement. We do 
not think that the appeal to the letter of the law is well founded. 
The Ritualists themselves are forced to confess that it is a very 
doubtful one. But viewing it in the most favourable aspect, it 
is an appeal to the letter against the spirit of legislation, and we 
will recommend to all such that do so the careful consideration 
of the words of one whose authority they will not dispute, “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

This aspect of Ritualism, as it is distinctly brought to light 
by the evidence before us, we think to be particularly alarming, 
and we hope that we do not speak too strongly when we desig- 
nate it as sapping all elevated moral principle. But the evidence 


before us presents us with even a much worse aspect of this 
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phenomenon. Ritualism appeals to the letter, and then tries to 
stretch it, until it cracks, by a body of subtle and casuistic in- 
terpretations. If a man appeals to the letter, let him uniformly 
and consistently follow it; but to appeal to the letter of the 
word when convenient, and to violate it when it suits our pur- 
poses, is a practice which we hardly know how to designate. 
Nothing has more damaged religion than the frequent adoption 
by religious men of practices which on any sound system of 
morals must be deemed to be evasions. 

Our limits will only allow us to give a brief glance at that 
portion of the Report which brings before us the peculiar reli- 
gious aspect of Ritualism. The services of the Ritualists are 
not professed to be elaborated on purely esthetic principles. An 
elaborate ritual thus constructed need not of necessity have any 
doctrinal reference. It might embody its inventor’s conception 
of a system of external forms best suited to act on man’s com- 
posite nature of mind and body, and to elevate it to heavenly 
things. Such a system would stand or fall on its own merits. 
The only question which would require to be determined would 
be, how far it would be suited to attain its purposes, and it 
would be worthy of acceptance or rejection according as it was 
fitted for their attainment. But the Ritualist, while he secks 
this, professes to pursue another object which in his eyes is 


even of higher importance, the introduction of a body of 


Ritualism which shall be symbolical of doctrine. The Ritual- 
ist’s object is to use external symbolism, aided by an elaborate 
ritual as the great instrument of religious teaching. He would 
indoctrinate men with religious opinions through the medium 
of the senses rather than the understanding. In one word, he 
would subvert the prophetic office in the Church, or reduce it 
within the narrowest dimensions. His plain object is to substi- 
tute the priest for the prophet. In fact, the priest of Judaism 
will not content him. He puts in claims to a priestly power at 
which the Jewish priest would have stood aghast. He claims 
right to perform acts and functions which he would have viewed 
as an assumption on his part little short of blasphemous. He 
not only can forgive sins, but offer an actually present divine and 
human Christ to the Father. 
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To do the Ritualists who have given their evidence before 
the Commissioners justice, they make no concealment of their 
purposes and objects. They make their Ritualism a system 
of symbolism. That symbolism presents doctrine to the eye of 
sense. The doctrines in question approximate to those of the 
Church of Rome, and are separated from them only by the 
nicest distinctions which even some of the Ritualists themselves 
concede they are unable to attain a clear conception of. On 
this point the statements of Mr. Bennet are clear and distinct, 
and preclude all possibility of doubt as to what are bis inten- 
tions. He says that in contending for Ritualistic observances, 
** He is not contending for any external thing, but for the doc- 
trines which are hidden under them.” He distinctly states, 
“The vestments are used with a specific respect to the divine 
person of the Son of God, to advance his glory, to set forth 
his real presence, and to vivify his sacrifice on the cross.’ He 
again openly avers that his purpose in introducing the vestments 
is not esthetic, but doctrinal; and that their esthetic character 
is a pure accident. He then declares that his views of doctrine 
as expressed by them may be correctly summed up in the fol- 
lowing words, “ The real objective presence of our blessed Lord, 
the sacrifice offered by the priest, and the adoration due to the 
presence of our blessed Lord.” 

But another of Mr. Bennet’s statements is of so clear and 
conclusive a character that we must draw the attention of our 
readers to it. Mr. Bennet has published a series of Essays, in 
one of which occurs the following passage, which is read to him, 
and he is asked if he wishes to modify its statements. ‘“ The 
ancient vestments present to crowds of worshippers the fact 
that here before God’s altar is something far higher, far more 
awful, more mysterious than aught that man can speak of, viz., 
the presence of the Son of God in human flesh subsisting. 
Would you wish to retain that?” ‘ Decidedly,” is the reply. 
“You mention what incense represents on the next page. I 
will read it, and take the liberty of asking whether you wish to 
maintain that? ‘The incense is the mediation of Jesus ascend- 
ing from the altar to plead for the sins of men.”” “TI do not 
mean that the incense pleads, but that the intercession repre- 
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sented by the incense pleads.” Mr. Bennet is subsequently 
questioned on this subject by Mr. Beresford Hope. Question, 
“Therefore you would not adopt that which you thought symbo- 
lized any doctrine which you thought the Church of England 
repudiated?” ‘No, decidedly not.”... “If, for instance, the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation?” ‘I cannot answer that. 
What transubstantiation means, I never could understand.” 
“ Should you think it an unintelligible doctrine?” “TI think it 
an unintelligible doctrine.” ‘You think the doctrine of the 
Sacrament in the Church of England is an intelligible one?” 
“Decidedly.” ‘‘ Therefore you do not hold with transubstan- 
tiation?” “No.” 

We really are not surprised at Mr. Bennet’s difficulty in 
understanding the meaning of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, if he thinks that it denotes anything very distinct from 
what he considers as the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and which he tells us that he very clearly understands; that in 
the consecrated elements is “the presence of the Son of God in 
human flesh subsisting; and that there is a mediation of Christ 
ascending from the altar to plead for the sins of men.” We 
agree with Mr. Bennet that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
or of consubstantiation is one which no human being can make 
the subject of direct intellectual comprehension, because it in- 
volves a contradiction; but we firmly believe that when Mr. 
Bennet asserts that he can comprehend his own doctrine, he is 
under an utter delusion, and that it is only separated from the 
one which he pronounces himself unable to comprehend, by a 
few metaphysical hair-splittings. The one is as comprehensible 
as the other, and if incomprehensibility is a ground for reject- 
ing the one (in which opinion we cordially agree with Mr. B.), 
it is a ground for rejecting both. We should certainly think it 
not worth while to be burnt for the difference between them, 
and that if the doctrines held by the Reformers were the same 
as those held by Mr. B., they were very foolish for their pains. 

The Ritualists seem nearly unanimous in holding the sacri- 
ficial character of the Holy Communion, and an actual bodily 
presence of Christ, either in the elements or on the table. Mr. 
Bennet asserts fotidem verdis that he cousiders himself a sacri- 
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ficing priest. In fact, this is the only truth which gives con- 
sistency to their mode of celebration. It of course follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that an act of adoration is due to the 
divine presence on the altar, and we think that if the framers of 
the articles held these views, they were guilty of a cruel incon- 
sistency, in forbidding either their elevation or their adoration. 
This the Ritualists must excuse us for saying is plainly and 
obviously the only honest meaning of the article, and that their 
attempt to escape from it is a Jesuitical evasion of the worst 
type. 

As to many of the meanings which ought to be attached to 
the different species of symbolism, they are far from being 
agreed. Some of them seem to have most extraordinary powers 
of digestion. When people are very hungry nothing comes amiss. 
We think that Mr. Geyt’s appetite for symbolism must be so in- 
tense that he must be, at all times, ready to swallow whatever is 
offered tohim. The subject of discussion is the “‘ Amice,” and 
its symbolical use. “The symbolism,” says this gentleman, 
“is various. Some old writers suppose it to have been symbolical 
of the crown of thorns; it used to be placed first on the head, 
and then, as now, to be worn round the neck.” “It is a small 
piece of linen?” ‘ Yes.” Should you think it would be right 
to say that it was in memory of the rag of linen with which 
the Jews blindfolded our blessed Lord?” “That is one of the old 
symbolical meanings put forth. There are several.” ‘ And of 
the napkin which the angels folded up on the tomb?” “Yes, 
that is another.” Probably the larger the number of sym- 
bolical meanings which can be attached to a piece of cloth the 
better ; anything wili do, provided it withdraws the mind from 
the direct contemplation of truth, and keeps it in a weak and 
infantine state. But we cannot spend more time over such 
absurdities. All we can do is to protest against such a mode of 
teaching religious truth, which instead of elevating weak minds 
from their weakness, is likely to degrade them into a positive 
condition of spiritual idiotcy. 

If we were able to believe that the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews held the opinions about the priesthood of the 
Christian ministry which the Ritualists have distinctly avowed 
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in the course of their examination, and that in the sacrament a 
sacrifice was offered of the character described by them, we 
could come to only one conclusion, that the writer of that 
epistle was a dishonest man. 

Our Ritualistic friends are no less candid in acknowledging 
their views about confession, and that the office of probing the 
conscience and of forgiving sins is an unalienable prerogative of 
the Christian priesthood. Mr. Wagner distinctly admits that he 
is in the habit of imposing penances. ‘ Whenever,” says he, “a 
person makes a confession, of course there is always some pe- 
nance enjoined, it may be saying a prayer. It usually would be 
saying one or two prayers. It would be one’s duty to impose 
some penance or other.” Mr. Beresford Hope: ‘ Do you im- 
pose any penance involving corporal pain?” “It is not, 
perhaps, a question one ought to speak about. Ihave never my- 
self imposed any such penance, but I cannot say so as to others.” 
We think that Mr. Wagner’s silence is as worthy of commen- 
dation as the wisdom of the unjust steward. Mr. Clay makes 
several startling disclosures in connection with the confessional, 
as it is practised at Mr. Wagner’s church. The truth of these 
Mr. Wagner denies on his own behalf and that of his curates, 
although he admits the possibility of having forgotten amidst 
the number of persons who seek spiritual advice of him. Mr. 
Clay again solemnly reiterates the truth of his whole statement. 
We do not think it necessary to go further into this subject, as 
it appears in the evidence, because we believe that it may be 
safely left in the hands of the people of England, who will never 
suffer matters which pass in the interior of their families to 
be in danger of being laid open to the curiosity of a prying 
priest. 

We shall only express our opinion, for the sake of the priest 
himself. The influence which the hearing of confessions must 
exert on his mind must be necessarily an immoral influence. 
It forces him to live in an atmosphere of spiritual malaria. 

If the Ritualists are successful in their doctrinal efforts, the 
system will result in the establishment of a priesthood which 
will obtrude itself between the worshipper and his God, and by 
means of its sacrificial and penitential systems, will seize the 
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power of the keys, and usurp the right of opening and shutting 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Such then in brief are the doctrinal tendencies of Ritualism, 
and we owe our thanks to the gentlemen who were examined for 
the candour with which they have avowed them. It certainly 
will not be their fault if, in future, their aims and purposes are 
misunderstood. We will briefly sum up what they are. 

Ist. It is the object of the system to convert the Christian 
ministry into a sacerdotal order, and to subordinate every other 
characteristic of it to that as its leading idea. 

2nd. To concentrate the whole of worship around the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, in which an actual sacrifice is 
offered, and in which our Lord’s divine and human person is so 
rendered present by the act of consecration, that adoration is 
due as to a present Christ. 

3rd. To introduce into the Church of England the system 
of the confessional. 

4th. To introduce into the act of worship an elaborate sym- 
bolic ritual, whereby the whole body of so-called Catholic 
doctrine, which is usually held in connection with these leading 
principles, may be presented to the mind of the worshipper as 
the admitted doctrine of the Church. 

On one point of doctrine the Commissioners have made few 
attempts to elicit the views of the Ritualists, viz., their opinions 
as to the reverence and honour due to saints and the Virgin. 
We regret this, as considering their candid avowals on other 
points, it seems not likely that they could have withheld from the 
public their opinions on this question. That defect, however, we 
can supply, for being a few months since present in a Ritualistic 
church of high standing (we allude to St. Peter’s, Plymouth), 
during the catechising of the younger members of the congre- 
gation, the minister distinctly stated that the Virgin was worthy 
of the highest reverence, short of the supreme adoration which 
was due to God, and that he would assert that such was the teach- 
ing of the Church in the presence of any bishop on the bench. 

Such being the doctrines, tendencies, and practices of 
Ritualism, the question at once arises, what is the course which 
ought to be taken respecting it. Now that the whole nature 
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and character of the movement is fully disclosed, it will be im- 
possible to avoid taking some positive course respecting it. At 
any rate, ignorance can no longer be pleaded as a reason for 
inaction. 

The Commissioners have arrived at the following decision. 
“We are of opinion that it is expedient to restrain, in the 
united Church of England and Ireland, all variations in respect 
of vesture from that which has long been the established usage 
of the said united Church, and we think that this may be best 
secured by providing aggrieved parishioners with an easy and 
effectual process for complaint and redress.” 

They then tell us that they are not yet prepared to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty the best mode of giving effect to these 
conclusions, but that they propose doing so in a subsequent 
report. 

Until they have done so, we, in like manner, may be excused 
from discussing any particular plan. We shall, therefore, con- 
clude with a few general observations. 

We admit that the whole question is one which is encom- 
passed with no inconsiderable difficulty. The use of the vest- 
ments the Commissioners have determined that it is expedient 
to restrain, and that the long established usage is to be the 
only correct model for the dress of the officiating ministers 
for the future. We cannot conceal from ourselves that, al- 
though this may be throwing a sop to the Cerberus of public 
opinion, if they really propose to stop the progress of the 
movement, they would have to grapple with many other and 
very serious questions. The suppression of the vestments will 
deprive the Ritualists of one important means, whereby the 
progress of their opinions has been facilitated, but after the 
distinct avowals of doctrine and practice which we have been 
considering, it is a delusion to expect that the party will not be 
prepared to adopt other means for carrying out their purposes. 
The question of what is the amount of ceremonial in religious 
worship which may be allowed consistently with maintaining the 
predominance of the spiritual element in religion, is one which 
must ultimately force itself on the attention of the Commis- 
sioners. 
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One thing seems to us to be obvious. The liberty which the 
minister of the Church of England at present enjoys of making 
alterations in the established usage of the services, and the mode 
of conducting them, ought to be taken away. It is true that he 
is restrained within certain limits; but within these limits, 
which are very wide, he is to all intents and purposes an 
autocrat. The difference between a read and a chanted service 
is very great; but whether it shall be the one or the other 
depends on his own will and pleasure. The power which the 
clergyman at present has, of introducing alterations into the 
services without consulting either the wishes of the congrega- 
tion or the authority of the bishop, is contrary to every idea of 
good government. It is, in fact, a tyranny. 

In country parishes the existence of this power is an un- 
mitigated hardship. It may be said that, in towns, if a person 
does not like the mode of celebrating the worship in any par- 
ticular church, he can go to another more to his liking at no 
great distance. This is unquestionably for the most part true; 
but let it be observed, that it is utterly subversive of the theory 
of our parochial system. Perhaps, however, that it is among 
the things of the past. Still we must contend that it is absurd 
to concede to the judgment or the caprices of one man the 
power of driving a whole congregation to the doors, if he be so 
minded. But in country places the layman has frequently no 
remedy. He must either attend a service which is to him 
utterly unedifying, perhaps positively offensive, or abstain from 
going to Church altogether. 

We are far from wishing to determine whether a chanted or 
a read service is most edifying, or to assign the precise limits 
within which music ought to be employed as an adjunct to wor- 
ship. The point which we are urging rests wholly on independent 
grounds. Congregations have a right to protection against 
innovations introduced in accordance with the mere private will 
of individual clergymen, without any reference to their wishes, 
and it may be, in actual defiance of them. In the same manner 
we think that measures ought to be taken to prevent a majority 
from tyrannizing over a minority in cases where there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, by supplying each with a service 
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at some period of the day, whenever it is possible, in conformity 
with their respective tastes. 

But the question cannot help forcing itself on the attention 
of all thoughtful persons, Is a system such as Ritualism to be 
tolerated in the Church of England? and if so, subject to what 
limits and conditions ? 

We have already expressed our opinion in favour of granting 
to all classes of opinions as wide a toleration in the Church of | 
England as is consistent with her coutinuing to exercise the | 
functions and the character of a Church. Our readers, how- | 
ever, will see that the discussion of this subject could only be 
satisfactorily handled in a separate article. For the present, 
therefore, we must content ourselves with observing, that if any 
plan can be devised for the comprehension, within certain well 
defined limits, of a system of worship involving a more elaborate 
ceremonial than that which has been common among us, (and 
we wish to express no opinion as to its possibility or desirable- 
ness,) it would involve the necessity of a corresponding expansion 
of the system in the opposite direction. A comprehension which 
can be made to embrace such a system as even a moderate 
infusion of the Ritualistic element, carefully guarded from the 
danger of abuse, ought in common justice to be expanded so as 
to embrace some portion of the elements of dissent, as far as 
they are not incompatible with the maintenance of a national 
Church. If concession is made in one direction it must be 
made in the other. We are by no means asserting its possi- 
bility in either case, although we are fully prepared to advise a 
wise expansion of the comprehensiveness of the Church. 

But the moral aspect of the question is a very serious one, 
and we hope that this will commend itself to the attention of 
the Commissioners. We have already expressed our deep con- 
viction that the present aspect of things is very unsatisfactory 
A great breadth of religious thought was doubtless intended to 
be comprehended in the Church of England; but it has been 
effected in a manner extremely inartificial. Those who have 
accomplished it have been afraid openly to carry out their pur- 
pose. The theory is narrow—the practice wide. No care has 
been taken to remove stumbling-blocks out of the way of per- 
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sons holding those opinions, which it is even her intention to 
comprehend. To whatever extent comprehension is to be car- 
ried in future, let the purpose and the intention be openly and 
distinctly avowed. At present the various parties in the Church 
are obliged to swallow many things of hard digestion, and to get 
rid of them as they best can. This has introduced a mode of 
explaining and interpreting formularies which we cannot con- 
sider to be consistent with nobleness or straightforwardness, and 
which nothing but the necessities of the case would have 
induced men to submit to. While this was practised on a small 
scale, it has attracted comparatively little attention. John Bull 
is a being who can never be induced to take account of small 
matters, or small grievances. They must pinch his own toes, 
and grow as big as a mountain, before he thinks them worthy 
of his attention. The evidence adduced before this Commission 
shews that the evil is rapidly attaining the dimensions we have 
spoken of. The Ritualistic mode of interpreting the formularies 
is only maintainable by the aid of a system of casuistry of a very 
dangerous character. It is only bearable by its being at pre- 
sent confined within the regions of religion. It would be unen- 
durable if it became the acknowledged principle which regulated 
the ordinary dealings between man and man. We, therefore, 
earnestly call on the Commissioners, whatever principle of com- 
prehension they may recommend for the maintenance of the 
peace and the national character of the Church, to accompany it 
with such recommendations as will remove out of the way of 
religious men the temptation to use evasive principles of inter- 
pretation with respect to the formularies, which under the 
violence of religious partizanship, are sure ultimately to create 
the moral phenomena which are so strikingly brought before us 
in the Report of the Commission. 
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JOHANNES HUS REDIVIVUS. 
No. II. 


In the last number of The Journal of Sacred Literature I gave 
a brief account of the publication of the works of John Huss in 
the Bohemian language, with a specimen of his popular sermons. 
I now proceed to give a more detailed account of one of his 
popular theological works, his Exposition of the Creed, also in 
the Bohemian language, and now printed for the first time. In 
selecting passages for quotation, I shall proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of taking those that bear especially upon matters of interest 
at the present day, whether they coincide with or run counter 
to generally-received opinions, and also any passages that may 
be striking for their beauty of language or elevation of senti- 
ment, neglecting the ordinary orthodox explanations of doc- 
trine, which are found in every respectable expositor. 

The whole work, of which the Exposition of the Creed is a 
portion, is contained in 386 octavo pages, of which pp. 1—52 
contain the longer and shorter expositions of the Creed, pp. 52— 
288 longer and shorter expositions of the Ten Commandments, 
pp. 288—358 longer and shorter expositions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and pp. 358—386 a Directory to the Exposition (Zpra- 
vidlo k vykladu), consisting of various pieces of information and 
an Index. I shall for the present confine my attention to the 
Expositions of the Creed, which occupy the first twenty-eight 
chapters of the work. 

Huss introduces his work and gives his reasons for writing it 
as follows: “ Every Christian who possesses understanding, if he 
wishes to be saved, must believe, must fulfil God’s command- 
ments, and must pray to God. With respect to the first, the 
Saviour says, ‘ He that believeth will be saved, and he that 
believeth not will be damned.’ (Mark xvi. 16). With respect 
to the second, he saith, ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments’ (Matt. xix. 17). With respect to the third, he 
saith, ‘Men ought to pray’ (Luke xviii. 1). Since these three 
things are so necessary to a man for eternal life, it is good that 
he should become acquainted with them, that, being acquainted 
with them, he should understand them, and that, understanding 
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them, he should fulfil them in practice. And since without 
faith it is impossible to please God, (Heb. xi. 6), St. Paul saith, 
‘With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation ; and a man cannot 
believe God, or in God, unless he hearkens to him, and how shall 
he hearken to him unless some one instructs him? 

** Because I am a priest, sent by God in the hope that I should 
teach the people to believe, to fulfil the commandments of God, 
and to pray to God aright, I wish briefly to expound these three 
things to simple people. And since to a person desiring to draw 
near to God faith is the first thing necessary, as a first founda- 
tion in God, the second the keeping of the commandments, 
and the third proper prayer, therefore I desire first to make 
known the Great King in the creed to his courtier, secondly his 
commandments, and then prayer, that, knowing his Lord and 
keeping his commandments, he may with propriety venture to 
beseech his Lord, and He be pleased to hearken to him. There- 
fore, thou who desirest to serve in the court of the Greatest of 
Kings, the Lord God, oughtest thus to know him with the 
heart, that is, to believe, and with the mouth, if it be necessary, 
confess him before men unto death.” 

Then follows the Apostles’ Creed, which is ascribed, accord- 
ing to the legend, to the twelve apostles, each contributing an 
article, although learned men, says Huss, are by no means 
agreed as to the exact article contributed by each apostle. The 
following is a striking passage on the foundation of faith (zaloze- 
nie viery). 

“ Likewise also all Christians ought to believe what God 
hath commanded to be believed; although every man does not 
know all that ought to be believed, yet he is ready and ought to 
be ready, when the truth is shewn to him out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to receive it gladly, and should he hold anything contrary 
to the Scripture, to forsake it immediately. And it is good for 
every man not to hold anything curiously, but, when he comes 
to know God’s truth, to hold it firmly even unto death, for the 
truth will eventually make him free, for the Lord Jesus saith, 
‘If ye continue in my word, then will ye be my disciples indeed, 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ 
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(John viii. 31, 32). Therefore, faithful Christian, seek the 
truth, hearken to the truth, learn the truth, hold the truth, 
defend the truth even unto death; for the truth will make thee 
free from sin, from the devil, from the death of the soul, and 
finally from everlasting death, which is everlasting separation 
from the favour of God and from all the joy of salvation, which 
joy he will obtain, whoso believeth in God and in Jesus Christ, 
who is very God and very Man” (kap. v). 

Huss gives his sentiments on the subject of the real presence 
in kap. ix., “‘ From these testimonies thou hast, that the priests 
talk foolishly and erroneously when they say, ‘We can, when 
we will, create God or the body of God.’ As if they were crea- 
tors of their Creator, and that when, all together, they cannot 
create a single fly! And thus speaking they howl like wolves, 
desiring to exalt themselves above the laity and extend the 
sphere of their avarice. And in token thereof they preach with 
respect to the new masses, that the priest is more worthy than 
the Mother of God, and that he creates the body of God, and 
they prove it thus: ‘''ie Mother of God bore him once, but 
the priest creates him often and when he pleases: and thus by 
one error they prove another. But the humble priest does not 
exalt himself above the Virgin Mary, or say, that he is the 
creator of Christ, the son of God, but that the Lord Christ by 
his power and his word through him causes that which is bread 
to be his body; not that at that time it began to be his, but 
that there on the altar there begins to be sacramentally (posvd- 
tnie), in the form of the bread, what previously was not there and 
therein.” 

Several matters in the explanation of the “ Descent into 
hell” are not in accordance with the Protestant theory. In 
kap. xiii. John Huss says, “There were four hells before the 
descent of Christ, one that of the damned, who have sinned 
actually ; and in that is darkness, so that neither is God seen, 
nor is grace possessed, and there are sensible torments ; and this 
is called the deepest hell, that is to say, the torments in it are 
the most horrible. The second hell is one in which there is 
darkness, so that neither is Ged seen, nor is the grace of God 
possessed, but there are no sensible torments in it; and this is 
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the place of unbaptized children and of the uncircumcised under 
the old law. The third hell is one in which there is darkness, 
so that God is not seen, but not so that grace is not possessed, 
and this is called Purgatory (ocistec); in this the souls of those 
saints who die without making satisfaction for their sins, suffer, 
and it is called ‘purgatory,’ because the soul which has been 
spotted with sin has there to be purged from guilt by suffering. 
The fourth hell is that in which there is darkness, so that God 
is not seen, but not so that the grace of God is not possessed, 
and in which there were no sensible torments, and this hell was 
called limbus, that is, the prison of the holy fathers. And in 
that it is said, ‘He descended into hell,’ other saints understand, 
though they do not positively affirm, that he took many out of 
purgatory, whether because they had already suffered sufficiently, 
or because he made satisfaction for them from grace ; therefore 
they do not affirm positively, whether he led all out of the third 
hell, or only those who had suffered sufficiently up to the time of 
the descent of Christ. With regard to this, I will neither affirm 
positively nor speak curiously, but commit it to the divine 
secrecy, believing that he descended into hell and delivered 
the saints, and that he has still ordained everlasting hell for the 
damned, and also that those who do not repent sufficiently here 
are to be purified for salvation as it were by fire, and that they 
are thus being purified. And how they can be aided, and what 
can aid them most, will be written hereafter in other books, if 
the Lord God grant me to live long enough.” 

Huss gives his sentiments on the subject of “ personal 
assurance” in very plain language in kap. xvi. ‘“ And a third 
thing he has also concealed from us, which is the knowledge of 
perdition or salvation; for none of us knows whether he will 
be saved or lost, independently of special revelation; as also 
none of us knows whether he is in the grace of God or in 
mortal sin. And that for this reason, that, always dreading 
separation from everlasting life, and fearing everlasting perdi- 
tion, we may very zealously guard ourselves from sin.” 

Huss’s illustration of his idea of the communion of saints, 
in kap. xix., is worth transcribing. ‘The eleventh article, viz., 
this, ‘The communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins,’ was 
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added by Saint Jude. Know that the communion of saints is 
the enjoyment of the merits of all the saints, so that all saints 
enjoy first of all the merits of Christ, then those of the holy 
church, and then each saint enjoys those of each saint, so that 
what has been merited by Christ as man, and by the whole 
congregation of the saints, is enjoyed by each saint, and this is 
called holding communion, that is to say, enjoying good all to- 
gether. As, when any village possesses pastures, these pastures 
are called the common, because each of the community is 
entitled to enjoy these pastures regularly without hindrance, 
and thus all the saints have the sufferings of Christ, as beauti- 
ful pastures, in common, on which the saints in heaven, here, 
and in purgatory, feed. Likewise, if any faithful man recites 
the Lord’s Prayer, or does any good work whatever, all the saints 
have it in common; for the saints in heaven have enjoyment 
therein, the saints here have aid therefrom, to enable them to 
stand more vigorously against the devil, and the saints in 
purgatory have aid towards being sooner liberated. Therefore 
every man ought to be diligent to be without mortal sins; 
for thus, if he be elected, he will participate in all the good 
that is done in the whole world. And this was what the prophet 
David prayed for ;* ‘Make me a partaker of all them that fear 
thee and keep they commandments.’ Whoso considers this 
communion will be diligent in faith, hope, and love, and will 
not trust in purchase of masses, prayers, or indulgencies, being 
an evil liver. For mortal sin kills in a man participation in 
this holy communion, for it severs from that holy community, 
so that he is excommunicated from all that is good, and is at 
that time under the curse of God; for David, the prophet, says, 
‘Cursed are they that err from thy commandments.’ ’” 

The first mention of the great Englishman, Wycliffe, of whom 
Huss was a disciple, occurs in kap. xx. in considering the ques- 
tion of the power of the keys. After narrating the raising of 
Lazarus, Huss proceeds: “In this fact thou hast, that God the 
Father and Christ and Christ’s call restored Lazarus to life, 
and the disciples looked on in readiness, and then, at the word 


of command, loosed him, when living. So is it in the remission 








“ Apparently Psalm cxix. 63. ® Apparently Psalm exix, 21. 
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of mortal sins, when a dead soul is to revive: God himself 
cleanses it by his power from internal stain, remits its sin, and 
unbinds it from the debt of everlasting death through Christ’s 
merits; but the priest cannot do this, that is to say, cannot 
thus cleanse and revive the soul, but he has power to loose and 
to bind, that is, to declare people bound and loosed. Therefore 
Christ first revived Lazarus, and they afterwards loosed him, 
that he might see and walk freely ; and also he first healed the 
lepers himself, and afterwards sent them to the priest, that they 
(the priests) might give testimony to Christ, that he healed 
them (the lepers), and might also declare to them, that they 
could with safety dwell publicly in the congregation. And 
thus thou hast, that it is impossible for the priest to remit the 
sins of any one, unless they are first remitted by God, and 
Christ, the Grand Priest, and his merits. Therefore saith the 
Master or DEEP THOUGHTS, that God does not follow the judg- 
ment of the priest, who often judges treacherously and igno- 
rantly, but God always judges according to truth.” 

After completing the discussion of the Apostles’ Creed at 
length, Huss gives his shorter exposition, and then a translation 
of the Nicene Creed, upon which he comments somewhat briefly. 
His sentiments on the subject of baptism in kap. xxviii. will 
not be without interest. ‘“ Farther saith the Creed, ‘I acknow- 
ledge one baptism for the remission of sins ;’ so that, as there 
is one Lord, in whom we believe, and one faith, there is likewise 
one baptism and one God; and this baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins, so that it takes away all sins, from children and 
aged persons, if they lament them. And although it is said, 
‘One baptism,’ that is to say, one common baptism, know 
nevertheless, that baptism is threefold: first, that of the Holy 
Spirit, secondly, that of water, and thirdly, that of blood; 
without the first the second and third do not profit, but the first 
can profit without the two last, for the Holy Spirit can wash 
the soul from sin without corporeal water and without effusion 
of blood. ‘Therefore, in water-baptism, the Holy Spirit cleanses 
the soul, but the water the body; and thus many saints have 
been saved without being corporeally immersed in water. But 
know, in order that thou mayest understand this saying of the 
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Lord, ‘ Verily I say unto you! if a man is not born of water 
and of the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;’ 
‘ Of water,’ understand ‘ of wisdom,’ that is, of the water of the 
Son of God, which flowed from his side, respecting which we 
read: ‘I saw water issuing from the temple, from the right 
side, and all to whom that water reached (that is, whom it 
washed) were saved’ (Ezek. xlvii. 1 and 9). Therefore without 
the washing of this water and without the Holy Spirit it is im- 
possible to be saved: but without that corporeal water from a 
river or well, which did not flow from the side of Christ, a man 
may be saved.” 

This “water of wisdom” is the only instance throughout 
Huss’s Exposition of the Creed of an interpretation or explana- 
tion not dictated by, or, at any rate, consonant with the prin- 
ciples of ordinary common sense. It is remarkable as being 
quite an exceptional instance of the allegorizing tendency, so 
common among the Fathers, in this ad populum work. I will 
conclude by appending the paragraph in which Huss winds up 
his exposition at the end of kap. xxviii. “ But here there is a 
question how much must a Christian distinctly believe in order 
to be saved? Different persons say differently ; and it may be 
said, that it is enough for a simple man to believe in God and 
in Jesus Christ. And to this effect St. John saith : ‘ Whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God’ (1 John v. 1). 
And further on he saith: ‘This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. And who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? 
And thus the apostles of God always drew the people to believe 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and in Jesus 
Christ; and some saints have been martyred at once, when 
merely believing in the Lord Jesus. And in the Acts of the 
Apostles (chap. xix.) it is written, that those who said, ‘We 
have not yet heard whether there is a Holy Spirit ;’ on being 
baptized, at the wish of Paul, in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
on Paul’s laying his hands upon them, immediately received the 
Holy Spirit, and spake with tongues and prophesied. Know, 
however, that those to whom God has granted to believe more 
and more distinctly, are bound to believe more; so that a man 
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possessing understanding ought to believe in God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and all that Christ desires to be 
believed. And those to whom God has granted to hear the 
truth, but they disregard it, are more guilty; as are false 
Christians, and especially the clergy, who understand writing, 
and those who hear many sermons.’ 

Thus ends the first portion of John Huss’s popular theo- 
logical work on the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

A. H. Wratisiaw. 








Syro- Egyptian Society, Nov. 5.—W. H. Black, Esq., in the chair.— 
Mr. Kraus, of Jerusalem, exhibited two MSS. of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, written on vellum, in book form. One of these is reported 
to be extremely old. At the end of Genesis there is a note written by 
Ithamar, said to be the great-grandson of Aaron, to the effect that the 
MS. was written by the command of a prince of the tribe of Ephraim, 
appointing that it should be read in the house of the high priest on 
the seventh month in every Sabbatical year, to which Ithamar adds his 
approval. At the end of Numbers there is a note which says that this 
MS. was, by the command of Cyrus, cast into the fire, but that the fire 
could not touch it; thus identifying it with the one mentioned in the 
Samaritan Book of Joshua. Apart, however, from these traditions 
the MS. has evident marks of high antiquity. The other MS. is 
written with great care and beauty. Its history is ingeniously given in 
an acrostic, formed in the text of Exodus, and reads thus :— I Jacob, 
son of Israel, son of Joseph the priest, who is of the children of 
Marderor, the priests, in the city of Damascus, have written this Holy 
Law for the good and dear priest Ishmael, son of Saba, and for the 
good and dear priest Abiasi, in the year seven hundred and thirty-eight 
of the empire of the children of Ishmael. Thanks be to God.” By 
the children of Ishmael he means the Mohammedans ; the date, there- 
fore, would answer to A.p, 1337.—A lengthy conversation took place on 
the merits of both MSS., which are now on sale. 
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BUTTER AND HONEY A “SIGN” TO AHAZ, OF EVIL; 


A Criticism vron Isaran vir. LO—16. 


“10. Moreover the Lord spake again unto Ahaz, saying, 

“11. Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God; ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above. 

12. But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt the 
Lord. 

“13. And he [the prophet] said, Hear ye now, O house of 
David ; Is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye 
weary my God also? 

“14. Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. 

“15. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. 

“16. For before the child shall know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be for- 
saken of both her kings.” 





Tue predictions of this seventh chapter of Isaiah are expressed 
in phraseology that, in many respects, is extremely obscure. 
What, for instance, are we to understand by the prediction, 
“ Butter and honey shall he eat?” and what by the yet further 
declaration that such shall be the child’s food, “ that he may 
know to refuse the evil, and choose the good?” What is meant 
by “the land which thou (Ahaz) abhorrest ;” and which, “before 
the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, shall 
be forsaken of both her kings?” And finally, of what, and in 
what sense was the birth of this child, or the circumstances that 
should occur in connexion therewith, (his eating butter and 
honey, for instance,) “‘ a sign ?” 

The kings of Syria and Ephraim, with combined forces, were 
advancing against Jerusalem. It had, however, already been 
declared that their enterprise should be a failure. Ahaz, not 
having any very great confidence in the assurance that had been 
given to this effect, is exhorted to ask for a “sign.” He re- 
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fuses; veiling the infidelity which prompted him to do so, by 
pretending to be unwilling to “tempt the Lord.” His real 
reason undoubtedly was, either that he regarded the gods of 
Syria (whom he worshipped’) as genuine deities, and was un- 
willing therefore to make an appeal to Jehovah, which if deci- 
sive, would put him under the necessity of abandoning their 
worship (see Lord’s Theol. Journ., ii., 640); or else (as Barnes 
and others), because he had already made up his mind that he 
would apply to the Assyrian king, Tiglath Pileser, for help, 
(which he did,) rather than trust to any mere promise, however 
confirmed. 

The prophet then declares, having sternly rebuked him for 
his refusal to ask, “ Therefore shall the Lord himself give you 
a sign ;” and forthwith proceeds to deliver the prophecy under 
consideration :— 

* Behold a virgin (literally ¢he virgin)’ shall conceive and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel; butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good; for before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” 

Of what, and in what sense, was this prediction a sign ? 

The supposition, so generally entertained, that the sign which, 
upon the refusal of Ahaz to ask, it was said, “ The Lord him- 
self shall give,” was, or would be, a sign in confirmation of the 
promise that had already been vouchsafed (but which Ahaz dis- 
trusted) of deliverance from the danger by which Jerusalem was 
then threatened—together with the further supposition, that, in 
some way or other, the child whose birth is predicted was itself 





« “ For he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus which smote him, and he 
said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria help them, will I sacrifice unto 
them, that they may help me” (2 Chron, xxviii. 23). 

’ “The Hebrew language conceives and expresses many ideas definitely, 
which we are accustomed to express indefinitely ” (Gesenius, Hebr. Gr., sect. 
evii.). For instances, see Isa. iii. 5, the or a child,” @. e., any, or every child, 
children generally ; Amos iii. 12, “ the or a shepherd,” 7. e., shepherds generally ; 
ete. The expression “ the virgin” therefore is equally appropriate, whether we 
understand it as indicating generally and indefinitely the any, or every, young 
woman that at the period referred to shall bear a child; or whether, as pointing 
definitely to some particular female, or to a virgin proper,—to her, for instance, 
who should be the mother of our Lord. 
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such a sign—are, we believe, mere assumptions. Such doubt- 
less was the sign which Ahaz had been encouraged to ask for; 
and, had he asked, such we may feel sure would have been the 
character of the sign that would have been given. But though 
Ahaz was encouraged to ask for such a sign, it does not follow 
that that which was actually given, upon his refusal to ask, was 
of this character. The supposition that it was perplexes the 
whole prophecy; and is that which more than anything else 
renders any interpretation of its several phrases that shall be 
consistent and satisfactory, not difficult merely, but (at least so 
we think) impossible. 

If the child predicted was our Lord, how could the predic- 
tion that he, the Immanuel, should be born seven hundred years 
hence, be a sign or proof that a pressing and present danger 
should be averted? If, on the other hand, the promised child 
was one who should speedily be born—(for there can, we think, 
be little doubt that the prophecy in reference to this child was 
intended to have a double accomplishment—a first and near one 
in the birth of a certain child during the reign of Ahaz, and a 
remote, and in some respects a fuller one, in the person of our 
Lord)—how, upon this supposition even, could his birth be a 
sign to Ahaz that Jerusalem should be safe, and that the con- 
federacy of Israel and Syria against it should be a failure ?— 
seeing that, at least, some months must elapse before the child 
would be born, and a yet longer time before he would know 
(whatever may be meant by the expression) “‘ to refuse the evil 
and choose the good.” 

If the verses in which are predicted the birth of the child, 
his eating butter and honey, and that before he “ shall know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou (Ahaz) 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings,” were the whole of 
the prediction—then, indeed, the interpretation that is ordi- 
narily given of these several phrases might possibly be main- 
tained with some show of probability; the butter and honey, 
which is to constitute the child’s food, might be regarded as 
intimating times of peace and plenty, and the prediction that 
the land that Ahaz abhorred was to be forsaken of both her 
kings, as intimating the destruction of the kings of Syria and 
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Ephraim respectively—though even then it would seem some- 
what strange that the territories of these two kings should be 
spoken of as one land. But they are not the whole of the pre- 
diction. It proceeds :— 

‘The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon thy 
father’s house, days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim 
departed from Judah; even the king of Assyria. And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the utter- 
most part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of 
Assyria ; and they shall come, and shall rest in the desolate valleys, and 
in the holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and upon all bushes. In 
the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor that is hired (namely, by 
the king of Assyria), [whom Ahaz hired]. And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that a man shall nourish (or save alive) a young cow and two 
sheep ; and it shall come to pass, from the supply of milk that they shall 
give, that he shall eat butter; for butter and honey shall every one eat 
that is left in the land.” 

In reference to Scripture, Christians generally are too much 
addicted to the practice of breaking up continuous wholes, of 
drawing inferences from detached passages, of favouring favourite 
portions, and of passing over or caring very little for what they 
do not readily understand; and they have done so here. In 
the present instance, as the earlier portion of this prophecy 
received so notable an accomplishment in the birth of our Lord, 
we can scarcely wonder that they are more familiar with the 
earlier parts of this prediction than with its latter. Nevertheless, 
if we would arrive at its real meaning, and ascertain in what 
sense it was that that which is predicted would be a sign to 
Ahaz, it must of course be taken as a whole. Doing this, how, 
we would ask, can the threatenings that follow the predictions 
that are given in reference to the child, and in reference to his 
food, allow us to interpret that which is predicted of him asa 
sign of deliverance and safety. Doubtless the promise that had 
been given of the deliverance of Jerusalem from its then perils 
would be and was fulfilled. But the supposition that, to Ahaz, 
the “‘sign” was in any respect intended to be regarded as a 
pledge or confirmation of the promise, is, we believe, untenable. 
The “sign which the Lord will give” was, we believe, a sign 
of a very different kind, and had a very different design. 
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Ahaz, we must remember, was an openly avowed idolater. 
Not only did he not worship and trust in the only one true God, 
but upon the present occasion he is said even to have sacrificed 
to the gods of his enemies. ‘‘ Because the gods of the kings of 
Syria,” said he, “help them, therefore will I sacrifice to them, 
that they may help me” (2 Chron. xxviii. 23). Indeed, not 
only did he thus give proofs of a higher faith or superstitious 
trust in the gods of Syria than in the only one God, but even- 
tually he even openly rejected the latter, by shutting up the 
temple, and putting an end to his worship. 

The sign then which it might have been expected that God 
would give would be, not a demonstration that the promise 
that had been accorded of present safety might be depended upon, 
but a sign that should prove that He indeed was God, and that 
should at the same time rebuke and punish the infidelity that 
feared to trust in him. Nothing could do this more decisively 
than to predict disaster beforehand, and then, in spite of every 
effort on the part of Ahaz to prevent its occurrence, to fulfil the 
prediction. And this, we believe, was the sign selected,—this, 
“the sign which the Lord himself shall give.” The king of 
Assyria assists him indeed against his present enemies, the kings 
of Israel and Syria; for God had promised that these kings 
should not prevail against him. But fresh enemies shall arise, 
the Edomites and the Philistines ; and Ahaz will again apply to 
the Assyrian monarch. But God has predicted that this time, 
this king, instead of helping, shall ravage his territories, and lay 
waste his cities. Ahaz seeks to purchase his assistance by all 
sorts of subserviencies ; he plunders the temple ; he plunders his 
subjects; but though he can obtain promises, he cannot obtain 
assistance. The king of Assyria comes to him, not however to 
help him against his enemies, but himself to make war against 
him. “The Lord shall shave thee,” is the declaration of one of 
the clauses of the prophecy before us, “with a razor that is 
hired ;” and the Lord does it. 

Instead then of the Lord’s “ sign” being a sign of present 
protection, we believe it to have been one of coming and near 
calamity. Accomplished prophecy is always as much a sign as 
miracle. As miracle is a sign that an agency that is divine 
has acted, so is fulfilled prediction a sign of the divinity of the 
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foreknowledge that predicted ; and of the divinity of the will and 
of the power that bring that which was predicted to pass. Both 
the one and the other equally attest the being, and the presence, 
and the action of a God. Both the one and the other then are 
equally “ signs.” 

As fulfilled in our Lord, the prediction was doubtless one of 
blessing. But it was to have an earlier accomplishment in the 
time of Ahaz, or it would have been to him no sign at all. A 
child is to be born; butter and honey are to be his food, that 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good; before 
this comes to pass, the land, which in the common translation 
Ahaz is said to have abhorred, is to be forsaken; and, finally, 
the whole land of Judea is to be ravaged and laid waste. As so 
fulfilled, the prediction, and the sign, (viz., its fulfilment,) were 
clearly a prediction and a sign not of consolation and of safety, 
but a prediction and a sign of calamity and punishment. 

Having reached this point, let us now look into the meaning 
of the several obscurities of the prophecy, and see if we cannot 
detect in them, (so far as regards their first fulfilment,) yet 
further indications that it was a prediction rather of evil than of 
good—of calamity rather than of blessing and of safety. 

First, then, what are we to understand by the words, 
“Butter and honey shall he eat?” The common supposition, 
(which regards the prediction as a prediction of deliverance from 
the danger with which Jerusalem was then threatened,) is (as 
we have already intimated) that they are intended to indicate 
then when the child shall be born, there shall be plenty and 
peace in the land. But if this be its meaning, how is it that in 
ver. 22 of this same prophecy, in the midst of a description in 
which is foretold in detail the desolation of the country con- 
sequent upon the ravages of the armies of Assyria, we read, 
“And it shall come to pass from the supply of milk that shall 
be given by a cow and two sheep, which a man shall have 
saved, viz., from destruction,” that “he shall eat (or live on) 
butter; for butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in 
the land.”’ From this it would seem that to live on butter -was an 
indication, not of prosperity but of its opposite, viz., of a ravaged 
and desolated land. And so also as regards the honey—for, 
being here spoken of as that which (together with the butter 
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that should be made from the milk of the few cattle that 
were left) was to furnish the staple of sustenance, instead of, 
as heretofore, corn, and wine, and meat, and oil, it must, ‘we 
conceive (being a wild product), have equally indicated poverty 
and desolation—as much so as if the specified food had been 
wild figs, or acorns, or any other merely natural produce that 
could be obtained without tillage. 

It has, indeed, been roundly asserted by some, that butter, 
or curdled milk, and honey, was the usual food of children ; and 
that the expression simply denotes therefore that the child in 
question “would be nourished in the customary manner” 
(Barnes) ; or, since it was only in our Lord Jesus Christ that 
the prediction received its highest and full accomplishment, as 
indicating that He would be “ human as well as divine—the Son 
of man as well as the Son of God.” 

Honey and curdled milk may have been the common food 
of the children of the poorer class, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts; but there is no reason to believe that it was the sole or 
ordinary food of children in general. And since the desolation 
that was to be brought upon the country by the ravages of the 
armies of Assyria was to be such, that the whole population 
would be compelled so to live, the most probable meaning of 
the declaration here made in reference to this otherwise appa- 
rently trivial particular as to the child’s food appears to be, that 
he would be born either in humble circumstances, or in disastrous 
times; and that butter and honey would be his food, not of 
choice, nor because it was the usual food of children, but of 
necessity. Prior to fulfilment, its precise meaning was of 
course an enigma which accomplishment alone could explain. 
If in the case of our Lord it be regarded as denoting that he 
would be born in humble circumstances, (which to us seems the 
most probable interpretation ;) it may have equally denoted, in 
that of the child in whom the prophecy had its first accomplish- 
ment, that when he (this child) should be born, the whole 
country would be lying desolate and untilled, in consequence of 
the ravages of a successful invasion. And this, we believe, was 
its meaning. 

As regards the words “'That he may know to refuse the evil,” 
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etc., there is, we think, (provided the above interpretation be 
adopted as to the reason why butter or curdled milk and honey 
should be the child’s food), no difficulty at all. The predicted 
invasion and consequent destitution of the people was, of course, 
corrective: in other words, they were so chastised that they 
might know, or learn, to refuse (or avoid) the evil and choose 
the good. The child, as being one of them, participates in the 
general calamity, and is subjected to the same discipline. From 
the very circumstances of the case, their discipline is his, and his 
theirs. If butter and honey was their food, that they might 
know to refuse the evil, butter and honey was his also, that 
he too might know. 

With respect to our Lord, there is a sense in which even He 
is said to have “learned obedience by the things which he 
suffered” (Heb. v. 8). There is a sense then in which it was 
true of Him, as well as of the first child, that butter and honey 
would be his food, that he too might kuow to refuse the evil and 
choose the good. 

We now come to the last of our queries, viz., What land is 
it that is spoken of as “ The land which thou (Ahaz) abhorrest,” 
and which, “ before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, shall be forsaken of both her Rings ?” 

The common supposition in reference to the whole prediction 
considered as a “ sign” being that, in some way or other, it was 
a sign of deliverance from present enemies, the usual inter- 
pretation given to these words is that “ the land” so spoken of 
was the united land, or lands rather of Syria and Ephraim, the 
enemies of Ahaz; which, says Barnes, “are here designated as 
one land, because being united in alliance, they constituted in 
fact, or for the purposes of invasion aud conquest, but one 
people ;” and the prediction that within the time specified it 
should be forsaken of both its kings, is supposed to have been 
fulfilled by the slaughter of the Syrian king about a year after 
the date of the prophecy, and of the king of Israel a year later. 
But for reasons stated by Henderson and Bishop Horsley, we 
believe that the land in question was the Holy Land itself—the 
whole land of Canaan; and that the two kings consequently by 
whom she would be forsaken were not the kings of Israel and 
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Syria (as commonly supposed), but the kings of the two king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. 

Of course the choice between these very opposite interpreta- 
tions depends upon the sense attached to the words translated 
“ which thou abhorrest.” Now this translation, to say the least, 
is not very intelligible. The strict meaning of the verb so trans- 
lated appears to be “to be uneasy on account of.’ In every 
instance in which it occurs, as here, in Kal, it will admit of such 
translation, as may be seen from those instances, even as com- 
monly translated. See Note. In Hiphil its meaning is “‘ to vex,” 
i.e., “ to cause to be uneasy.’’° 

But, it may be asked, was it true, in point of fact, that the 
land was so forsaken? With respect to the kingdom of Israel, 
it may be said to have been forsaken of its then reigning king, 
Pekah, the son of Remaliah, when he was cut off in the con- 
spiracy raised against him by Hoshea, the son of Elah, about two 
years from the date of this prophecy (2 Kings xv. 27—30, xvi. 1). 
As regards that of Judah, it is possible that it too may, at least 
for a time, have been forsaken of its then king, by the tempo- 
rary captivity or temporary flight of Ahaz during the wars that 
took place when the king of Assyria invaded the land, and God 
“brought upon Ahaz and upon his people, and upon his father’s 
house, days that had not been since the days that Ephraim 
departed from Judah.” It is true that we read nothing of any 
such capture or flight in the books either of Chronicles or of Kings, 
But the account given in those books of the history of Ahaz, 
whose reign extended over a period of sixteen years, is so brief, 
that we need not wonder at this. A subsequent king, Manasseh, 
was captured by “ the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, 
and even carried to Babylon” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11); and yet in 
the book of Kings not the slightest intimation is given of the 
occurrence. Ahaz then may have been similarly captured, or may 


* Kat.—Gen. xxvi. 46, J am weary of my life; Exod. i. 12, They were 
grieved because of the; Lev. xx. 23, Therefore I abhorred them; Num. xxi. 5, 
Our soul loatheth this light food ; xxii. 3, And Moab was distressed because of ; 
1 Kings xi. 25, And he abhorred Israel; Prov. iii. 11, Neither be weary of his 
correction ; Isa. vii. 16, The land that thou abhorrest. 

Hiruit.—Isa. vii. 6, Let us go up against Judah and vex it. 
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have sought for safety by temporary flight beyond the confines of 
Judea, although no record exists of his having done so. 

We are not, however, very anxious to prove this point. The 
original Hebrew, literally translated, does not demand it. The 
verse before us, strictly translated, is not that the land “shall 
be forsaken of [#. e. by] both her kings ;” but “ because of her two 
kings.” Nowhere else in the whole course of the Old Testament 


is “35D translated “of” in the sense of dy. In numberless 
instances the translation is ‘‘ because of,” and we see no reason 
why it should not be so translated here. We subjoin a few of 
them: “ And Noah went in, and his sons, into the ark, because 
of the waters of the flood” (Gen. vii.7). ‘1 am weary of my 
life, because of the daughters of Heth” (xxvii. 46). ‘“ And the 
land could not bear them, decause of their cattle” (xxxvi. 7). 
“And they were grieved because of the children of Israel” 
(Exod. i. 12). “The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexa- 
tion, and rebuke, because of the wickedness of thy doings” 
(Deut. xxviii. 20), ete. Altogether the word is so translated in 
our authorized version upwards of fifty times. 

Strictly translated then, the prophecy simply declares that 
because of [i. e. because of the wickedness of] her two kings, the 
land should be forsaken ; 7. e., in other words, that God’s protec- 
tion should be withdrawn. And it was so forsaken. Both Israel 
and Judah were invaded by their respective enemies ; in each of 
these kingdoms was city after city successfully besieged by 
them; and in each were the inhabitants either put to the 
sword or carried forth into captivity by the victorious invaders. 


Such was the prophecy which, in its first fulfilment, and as a 
prediction of evil, was, by the accomplishment of its threatenings 
to chastise the infidelity of Ahaz, and to be to him “a sign” that 
the God whose prophet had given utterance to the prediction was 
indeed God; and which, in its second, and as a prediction of 
blessing, was, by its accomplishment in the gift of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to be a sign to us and to all men that He was the 
promised Messiah. 

That the prediction (that portion of it excepted which, pre- 
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dicting that the king of Assyria should ravage Juda in the 
days of Ahaz, refers, of course, to that period exclusively), 
should be susceptible of a twofold fulfilment,—the one a 
fulfilment of evil, and the other a fulfilment of blessing, without 
in either case violence being offered to its phraseology, in order 
to make out a case of fulfilment, is certainly very remarkable. 
1. In the case of the first, the mother, we may assume, was a vir- 
gin not in the strict sense of the word ; but in that of the second, 
she is that which prior to its accomplishment the mere phrase- 
ology of the prophecy would hardly have led one to expect, a 
virgin proper. Inspiration had prompted the selection of a word 
which, though regarded probably, even by the prophet himself, 
simply as denoting that a young woman should conceive, would 
by the literal and marvellous fulfilment of the prediction in the 
birth of our Lord, make manifest that the word selected was of 
God. And so also (2) as regards the name. The child was to 
be called Immanuel [%. e. God with us]. In the case of the first 
fulfilment, such may have been the name actually given by a 
mother to her child, as intimating her belief that God was with 
and would bless and protect his people. In the second, it was 
not that the child was so called, but that he was in reality that 
which the name designated. Here again inspiration seems to 
have prompted Isaiah to give to the child a name that in the 
second fulfilment of his prediction should express a truth far 
beyond that which he had himself any conception of. (3.) In 
both cases the prediction, “ butter and honey shall he eat,” was, 
as we have seen, equally applicable, as denoting in the one case 
birth in disastrous times, in the other birth of humble parentage. 
(4.) Equally applicable was the prediction, “that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” except that in the case 
of our Lord it would be in a higher and fuller sense than we 
may suppose the prophet to have conceived, that he would refuse 
the evil and choose the good, seeing that his refusal of the one 
and choice of the other would be perfect and unfaltering. And 
(5) more completely also, than when the land of Israel was only 
temporarily invaded and laid waste in the'days of Pekah and of 
Ahaz would the land be a land forsaken of, or because of, her 
kings, when our Lord should be born; seeing that then it would 
AA2 
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have been without a native king, and subject to foreign domi- 
nation, for upwards of six long centuries. 


J.C. Knigut. 





Norz, from Henry in loc. 


“There is. considerable difficulty in making out the con- 
nection between verses 17 to the end of the chapter, and the 
preceding verses—which is frequently the case in the predic- 
tions of Scripture. For the Lord seems purposely to cast an 
obscurity on them, to try whether we will receive and profit by 
what is plain, though we cannot satisfactorily solve every ob- 
security.” 


Of course there is “ considerable difficulty” so long as the 
preceding verses are supposed to predict only good ;—and not 
* considerable difficulty” in the interpretation merely, but posi- 
tive contradiction in the prophecy itself. But though God may 
have willed “difficulty” and “ obscurity” for the trial of our 
faith, we cannot believe that he would have willed a contra- 
diction. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


LUKE xxii. 66 and Joun xix. 11. 


Tue use of dyrjyayov in the expression dvyyyayov avrov eis TO 
ovvédpioy avtav, “led him up into their council,” in Luke 
xxii. 66, appears somewhat to confirm the explanation of dvw@ev 
in John xix. 11, as referring to the aw Bovd) or Sanhedrim, 
which was proposed by Semler, and which entirely frees a per- 
plexing passage from everything in the shape of difficulty. It 
would rather indicate that the council chamber of the Sanhe- 
drim was an upper room, and not on the ground floor. Possibly 
it may have overlooked the spot on which our Lord was being 
tried before Pilate, in which case this use of dvw@ev along with 
an explanatory gesture is very natural. 


Romans ii. 24. 


The questions asked from verse 21 to verse 23 remain, 
according to the ordinary translation of this passage, without 
an answer, and verse 24, with its yap, appears to have but a 
very feeble connection, to say the least, with that which it ought 
to sum up forcibly. But translate yap “ Yxs, for,” and we have 
everything that is wanted. 

“Thou then that teachest another, teachest thou not thy- 
self? Thou that proclaimest not to steal, dost thou steal? 
Thou that biddest not to commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, art thou a committer of 
sacrilege? Thou that vauntest of the law, dost thou by the 
transgression of the law dishonour God? Yes, for the name 
of God is owing to you blasphemed among the Gentiles, as it 
stands written.” 


Romans vi. 5. 


The use of d\Xa in this passage is remarkable, and is usually 
passed over by commentators with simple references to gram- 
mars which do not explain it, and to passages which are perfectly 
irrelevant to it. In all the passages cited by Jelf, which we 
presume will be found to be the same as those cited by Kihner, 
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there is a distinct idea of opposition to be traced, whereas in 
this passage there is nothing of the sort. ‘AdAd appears here 
to be cumulative rather than adversative, and we can only obtain 
an approach to its original adversative force by supposing a kind 
of ellipse, which may be represented by “ Nay, that is not all, 
but,” etc. The passage will then run, “ For if we have become 
akin to the likeness of his death, nay, [more, that is not all, but] 
we shall be so also to that of his resurrection.” We find a similar 
cumulative force of a\Xa in 2 Cor. vii. 11. ‘‘ For see this very 
fact, that ye were grieved in a godly manner, what great earnest- 
ness it produced in you! nay (dAda), what defence! nay, what 
indignation! nay, what fear! nay, what longing! nay, what 
zeal! nay, what execution of justice !” 


1 Cortntutans xv. 1, 2. 


This passage presents no serious grammatical, but a very 
serious logical difficulty. If we connect tive Aoym ednyyedu- 
cdpny vpiv ei Katéxete with 5 ob Kal cwferGe, as is commonly 
done, it appears next to an absurdity for the apostle to make 
the salvation of his converts depend on their retention, not of 
the substance, but of the terms in which he originally preached 
the Gospel to them. Neither does it at all improve matters to 
connect tive Aoy@ evnyyediodunv byiv with 0 edyyyeAcodpnv vpiv, 
which is proposed by some. If, however, we take ei as = mrortepov 
“ whether,” and connect it with yvwpifw, we obtain a very satis- 
factory statement. Theophylact and Gicumenius supply us with 
an excellent explanation of yvwpifw, as equivalent to dvapip- 
vnoxw, “1 remind you,” “I declare to you anew.” Let us 
translate the whole in accordance with these views. ‘ Now I 
declare to you, brethren, the gospel which I preached to you, 
which ye also accepted, in which ye are also standing, through 
which ye are also being saved, [to see] whether ye retain what 
terms I preached to you in. Except ye have believed in vain.” 

The latter clause, “ except ye have believed in vain,” belongs 
more properly, it is true, to éorjxare and cwteoGe than to the 
recollection of the terms of the apostle’s preaching, but it ex- 
hibits an anacoluthon far too slight to stand in the way of the 
very satisfactory sense produced by taking ed = “ whether” and 
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connecting it with yvwpif. St. Paul then proceeds to repeat 
his former preaching for comparison with the recollections of 
his converts. 


1 Peter iii. 21. 


In proposing a novel explanation of this passage,’ in which 
I considered 6 to be the cognate object instead of the subject of 
owte, I neglected to illustrate the use of the neuter accusative 5. 
This is very similarly used in Rom. vi. 10,“O yap amré@ave, Ti 
dpaptia aréBavev éparaé 5 8é &, S rd Oca, and Gal. ii. 20, 
6 5é viv &@ év capi, év mice $0, K.T.r. 


A. H. W. 





* Journal of Sacred Literature, for July, 1865, p. 342. 








Society of Antiquaries.—November 21.—Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair.—Lord Stanhope informed the meeting that the Council 
had voted £50 to the funds of the Palestine Exploration Committee. 
His Lordship commended that exploration to the support of Fellows 
of the Society. Discoveries of great importance were on the point of 
being made, and all the good achieved by the Committee would be, in a 
great measure, neutralized if they were prevented from prosecuting 
those excavations to a successful issue.—A paper was read by the 
Secretary, from the pen of Miss Stokes, on two relics of early Irish 
Art—the Shrine of St. Moedoe, or St. Aidan, of Ferns; and the 
“Cumdach,” or Box of the Gospels of St. Molaise. This paper was 
profusely illustrated by photographs, drawings and casts. The object 
of Miss Stokes’s paper was to give an account of the lives of the two 
Saints with whom these relics are associated, and to explain the 
illustrations and ornaments on the relics themselves. In the case of 
the shrine of St. Moedoe, a question arose whether the figures, especi- 
ally the three female figures, haye been cast in a mould or punched out 
on anucleus. Miss Stokes appeared to be of the former opinion. 











Then Elihu took up his discourse, and said : 


Countest thou this for right ? 

Thou saidst, “Greater my righteousness than ¢hat of El:” 
Yet thou saidst, ‘‘ What profit is it to thee? 

What does it advantage me beyond my sin?” 


I will return thee words of answer, 
And thy friends with thee. 


Look up to the Heavens and see, 
And behold the clouds ; high are they above thee ! 


If thou sinnest, what canst thou effect against Him ? 
And though many thine offences, what canst thou do to Him? 


If righteous, what dost thou confer on Him? 
And what will He receive at thy hand ? 


Thy wickedness can affect but one like thyself,’ 
And thy righteousness, a son of man. 


Be it that men groan for the multitude of oppressions, 
That under the arm of the mighty they cry out, 


Yet if none says, “ Where is Eloah my maker, 
Giver of songs in the night ; 


Who teaches us beyond the beasts of the earth, 
And makes us wiser than the fowls of Heaven ”’— 


Then cry they (but He answers not), 
On account of the arrogance of the wicked. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB.—A Revised Translation. 
By rue Rev. J. M. Ropwe.t, M.A. 


(Continued from p. 151.) 


CuHarPteR XXXV. 1—12. 


» Heb., is for a man. 
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The Book of Job. 
Cuapter XXXV. 13—XXXVI. 10. 


Surely, E) will not hear vain outcries, 
And Shaddai will not regard them ; 





Even when thou sayest thou shalt never see Him, 
Thy cause is before Him! therefore must thou wait for Him. 


But now, because His anger does not” visit, 
And He greatly ignores thy faults,* 


Job opens his mouth with vanity, 
He multiplies words without knowledge. 


Then further spake Elihu: 


Wait for me a little, and I will shew thee, 
That I have yet words for Eloah. 


I will take up my knowledge from afar, 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 


For truly my words are not a falsehood ; 
One perfect in knowledge is with thee. 
Lo, El is mighty, yet despises not any, 
Mighty dy strength of wisdom ;’ 


He will not let the wicked live, 
But will render justice to ¢he distressed ; 


He will not withdraw his eyes from ¢he righteous, 


But with kings on a throne 
For ever seats them, and they are exalted ; 


And if they be bound in fetters, 
In cords of affliction taken, 


Then He shews them their doings, 


And their offences, that they have borne themselves proudly, 


And He opens their ear to reproof, 
And bids them to turn from evil. 











“ 7,e., as thou deservest. 
* Lit., and he knows not transgression well. 
Heb., heart. 
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Cuapter XXXVI. 11—23. 
If they hearken, and do Him service, 
They will complete their days in good, 
And their years in pleasures ; 


But if they hearken not, they will perish by the dart, 
And, for lack of knowledge, die. 

But the impious of heart cherish anger,’ 

They cry not to Him when He binds them ; 

Their soul dies in youth, 

And their life is among the bestial ;* 

But He delivers the afflicted in their affliction, 

And opens their ear in calamity ; 

Thee too will He hasten out of the jaws’ of distress, 
Into a wide space wherein is no straitness, 

And the food set down on thy table’ shall be full of fatness ; 
But thou hast been full of wicked judgment, 
Therefore have judgment and justice held close together. 
For there is wrath on thy part : 

Take heed \est it mislead thee in its abundance, 

And the great ransom? lead thee astray ! 

Will He value thy riches? 

Not gold, nor all ¢he powers of strength! 

Pant not for the night, 

Wherein peoples are cut off on the spot ; 

Beware lest thou turn to wickedness— 

For, this hast thou preferred to affliction. 

Lo, El is exalted in His prowess ! 

Who a teacher like Him? 

Who has prescribed to Him His way ? 


And who has said, “ Thou hast wrought evil ?” 





* That is, against God. 
« The priests of Astarte or Venus, scorta mascula, dying before their time. 
> Heb., mouth. 

© Heb., and (the) setting down upon thy table. 

@ Thy past good deeds on which thou reliest as thy hope of escape. 
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The Book of Job. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 23—XXXVII. 4. 
Remember that thou extol His work, 

The object of men’s regard,’ 

On which all men gaze, 
. And mortals contemplate them from afar. 
Lo, El ts high beyond our ken, 

The number of His years is countless ! 
When He draws up the drops of water, 
They pour down rain and form His vapour, 
Which the clouds distil, 

And drop down on men plenteously. 

Yea, who can understand ¢/ie outspreading of the clouds? 
The crashings of His pavilion? 

Lo, He spreads out His light around Him, 

Or in the depths’ of the sea covereth Himself; 

For by these He judges peoples, 

And, furnishes food in plenty ; 

He clothes His hands with the lightning, 

And gives it charge against his foe ; 

His thunder announces Him ; 

The cattle also are conscious of its rising ;" 

At this also my heart throbs, 

And leaps out of its place. 

Hear, hear ye the tumult of His voice, 

And the muttering that issues from His mouth ; 

He sends it straight across the whole heaven, 

And His lightning to the wings of the earth; 

After it roars a voice, 


With His majestic voice He thunders, 
He holds them not back when His voice is heard. 





So Hitzig.—Locus obscurissimus, says Gesenius, Theo., p. 1222, 
renders as in the text, but Fuerst (Lex., p. 860) as Hitzig. 












¢ Heb., which men have contemplated. J Lit., for his vapour. 
& Heb., roots. 


* Or, its crash announces concerning him (that it is) jealousy, wrath at iniquity. 


Delitzsch 
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Cuarpter XXXVII. 5—18. 


El thunders wondrously with His voice, 
He does great things beyond our ken ; 


For He says to the snow, “ Be thou on the earth,” 

Also, to the rain-shower, and to the heavy rains of His 
strength ; 

He seals up‘ every man’s hand, 

That men, His handywork, may all acknowledge Him ! 

Then enters ¢he wild beast its covert, 

And in its lair abides ; 

From the South comes up the tempest, 

And from the North, the cold ; 

By the breath of El the ice is given, 

And the broad waters are confined ;/ 

Yea, He charges ¢he thick-cloud with rain, 

He drives on His lightning-cloud ; 

By His guidance‘ it is turned hither and thither,’ 

To accomplish all His behests, 

On the face of the world, on earth, 

Whether for a scourge, or for His land, 

Or for mercy, He cause it to come. 

Job, give ear to this, 

Stand still, and scan El’s wondrous works ! 

Knowest thou why Eloah planned them,” 

And made His clouds to gleam with light ?” 

Knowest thou of ¢he poisings of the clouds, 

The marvels of Him who is perfect in knowledge? 

Thou whose garments become warm, 

When with the south-wind He stills ¢he earth ? 

Hast thou, with Him, spread out? the sky, 

Strong like a molten mirror? 





i That is, hinders from manual labours. 

j Heb., and breadth of waters (is) in a strait. ' Heb., circuits. 

* Or, counsels; lit., pilotage. ™ Heb., set, i.e., his heart or mind. 
" Heb., and caused to shine (the) light of His cloud. ° Heb., beaten out thin. 
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The Book of Job. 





Cuarpter XXXVII. 19—XXXVIII. 7. 


Teach us what we can say unto Him... ! 
We cannot order our words for darkness. 


Shall it be told Him that I speak, 
If a man shall say that he is destroyed ?” 


For even on ¢he sun man cannot look, 
When? bright among the clouds, 
And a wind has passed and cleared them off, 


When after the north-wind he comes forth in golden 
brightness !” 

Awful is Eloah’s majesty ! 

Shaddai! we cannot find Him out! 

Great in might and judgment and abundant in equity ! 

To no man will He render an account.’ 


Therefore let men fear Him ! 
Not all the wise of heart will He regard.‘ 


Then Jehovah answered Job out of the tempest, and said: 


Who is this that darkens My counsel, 

By words devoid of knowledge ? 

Gird up thy loins now like a man, 

And I will question thee, and do thou inform me. 


q Where wast thou when I founded the earth? 
Tell, if thou skillest of understanding ; 


Who set its measures ?—if thou knowest— 
Or who stretched out a line upon it ? 


On what were its foundations sunk, 
Or who laid its corner-stone ? 


(When ¢he stars of morning sang in concert, 
And all the sons of Elohim shouted joyously ;) 


? In allusion to Job’s passionate demands to be heard by God 

1 Psalm xviii. 13, 732 32 1722 7229. 

” Literally, he comes (emerges) gold. See the Sept. 

’ Teb., He will not answer. 

‘ Or, with Rosenmiiller, (whom) not even the wise-hearted can behold 
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Cuapter XXXVIII. 8—22. 
And shut in the sea with doors, 
When it burst forth, issuing from the womb ;" 
When I made cloud its garment 
And deep darkness its swaddling-band ; 
When I measured for it My bound, 
And set a bar and doors ; 
And said, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and not beyond, 
And here shall the pride of thy waves be stayed ?”” 


{| Hast thou, in all thy days, given orders to the morn? 
Hast thou caused the day-spring to know its place, 
That it should lay hold upon the skirts of the earth, 
And the wicked be shaken out of her? 

She is changed like clay under a seal,” 
And all things stand out as if in their attire ; 


But from the wicked is their light withholden, 
Broken, the uplifted arm. 


SS 


\ 
| 
ti} 
| i 


{ Hast thou gone to the fountains of the sea, 
And walked the recesses of the deep? 


——S 
a 


{ Have the gates of death been laid open to thee? 
And hast thou seen the portals of the death-shadow ? 


{ Art thou acquainted with the breadth of earth? 
Tell, if thou knowest it all. 


{ Which is the way to the abode of light? 
And darkness—where its place ? 


a 


= ———— 


Because thou didst take it to its territory, 
And because thou understandest the paths to its abode! 


Thou knowest it, for thou wast then born! 
And great the number of thy days !* 


{| Hast thou gone to the treasuries of snow, 
And seen the arsenals of hail, 





“ That is, of the earth. Lit., (when it) issued. 
* Heb., here shall one set (a limit) to, or, lay (hand) on, the pride of thy waves. 
” Heb., as clay of a seal. * Tronical. 
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Cuarpter XXXVIII. 23—836. 


Which I reserve for time of trouble, 
For a day of conflict and of war? 
q By what way is light disparted, 
And the east wind break forth’ over ¢he earth? 


Who has cleft a channel for the rain-torrent, 
And a way for the flash of the thunder-voices ? 


That it may rain on an unpeopled land, 

A desert where man is not, 

To saturate waste and desolation, 

And make grass-land put forth herbage ? 
q Has the rain a father? 

Or, who begat the dew-drops ? 


From whose womb came forth the ice ? 
And heaven’s hoar-frost,—who has gendered it ?— 


When like a stone the waters hide themselves, 
And the surface of the deep coheres. 


{ Didst thou bind the bands of the Cluster ?* 
Or canst thou loose the fetters of the impious Giant ? 


Canst thou bring forth ¢he constellations in their season? 
And the Wain and her train‘—canst thou guide them ? 


Knowest thou the laws of Heaven? 
Canst thou settle its influence on the earth? 


§ Canst thou raise thy voice to the clouds, 
So that abundance of water shall overhang thee? 


Canst thou send forth lightnings, so that they go? 
And say to thee, “‘ Behold us ?’” 


{| Who has put wisdom in the reins? 
Or who has given intelligence to the mind? 





¥ Heb., scatter itself. 

* i. ¢., sustain the Pleiads in their indissoluble cluster or heap. The giant 
is Orion. 

* Heb., her sons. The three stars in the tail of the Great Bear are called by 
the Orientals the daughters of the Bier or Wain. ’ Or, here we are. 
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Cuaprer XXXVIII. 37—XXXIX. 10. 


Who by wisdom can count the clouds, 
And who can empty’ the bottles of Heaven, 
When dust runs into a molten mass, 
And clods cohere together ? 

{| Wilt thou hunt prey for the lion, 
Or satisfy the craving of his whelps, 
When they crouch in their dens, 
And sit in the covert, in ambush? 

§ Who provides his food for the raven, 
When his young cry to El, 
And wander, for lack of food ? 

{| Knowest thou ¢he time when rock-goats bear? 
Watchest thou the travailing of roes? 
Hast thou counted the months which they fulfil? 
And knowest thou the time when they bring forth ? 
When they bow down, give birth to their young,? 
—Cast out their throes ?° 
Their young grow strong, wax great in the plain, 
They go forth, and return no more. 

{| Who sent out the wild ass, at large, 
And who loosed ¢he wild-mule’s bands ? 
Whose home I have made ¢he wilderness, 
And the salt waste, his dwelling ;— 
He scorns the din of the city, 
And lists not the drivers’ cries ; 
What he finds’ on ¢he mountains is his pasture, 
And he searches after all that is green. 

{ Will the buffalo be willing to serve thee? 
Will he pass a night by thy crib? 
Canst thou tether the buffalo to the furrow by his band? 
Will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 





* Heb., cause to le, i. e., slant in order to empty. @ Heb., cause to cleave. 
¢ That is, the foetus which causes throes. f Heb., search. 
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Cuarprer XXXIX. 11—25. 


Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great ? 
Or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? 

Wilt thou confide in him to bring back thy grain, 
And gather i¢ info thy garner ? 


§ The wing of the ostrich moves exultingly, 
But is it the pinion and plumage of the stork ?9 
No, for she abandons her eggs to the earth, 
And warms them on ¢he dust, 
But forgets that foot may trample them, 
Or beast of the field may crush them ; 
Harsh is she to her young, as if not her own, 
Without fear that her labour may ée in vain ! 
For Eloah has caused her to forget wisdom, 
And has aot meted out intelligence to her ; 
But when she lashes herself up on high, 
She laughs at the horse and his rider. 

{ Dost thou give strength to the horse ? 
Dost thou clothe his neck with waving mane? 
Dost thou make him bound like a locust ? 
His majestic snort is terror ! 
He paws’ in the valley, and rejoices in Ais strength; 
He goes forth to confront the weapons ; 
He laughs at fear, and is not dismayed, 
And recoils not from the sword : 
The arrows’ rattle upon him, 
The flaming spear-head and the lance ;— 
With rush and vehemence he drinks ¢he ground, 
And cannot stand still at ¢he voice of the trumpet ; 
As oft as it is sounded,’ he saith, “Aha!” 

And scents the battle from afar, 

The thunder of the chieftains and the shouting. 











& The Hebrew hasida means stork, or, pious, affectionate. ‘There may be an 
allusion to this double meaning. * Lit., digs, scoops. 
' Heb., quiver. i Heb., according to the abundance of trumpet. 
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Cuarter XXXIX. 26—XL. 8. 


{ Does the hawk fly by thy contrivance— 
Spread forth his wings southward ? 


Is it at thy command that the eagle soars, 
And that he places his eyrie on high ? 


On the rock he dwells and bides all night, 
On the jagged rock* and fortalice, 


Thence he espies' the prey, 

His eyes behold afar ; 

Even his young ones gorge blood, 
And where the slain are, there is he. 


Then Jehovah answered Joh, and said: 


Is he who contended with Shaddai corrected ? 
Let him who reproved Eloah answer. 


Then Job answered Jehovah and said: 


Lo, I am mean; what can I reply to Thee? 
I place my hand upon my mouth. 


Once have I spoken—but I will not answer ! 
Twice..... but will add no more. 


Then Jehovah answered Job out of the tempest, and said: 


Gird up now thy loins like a man, 

I will question thee, and do thou inform Me. 
Wouldst thou also deprive” Me of justice ? 
Wilt thou condemn Me, to clear thyself?” 


k Heb., tooth of (the) rock. ' Heb., digs, searches. 
™ Heb., break my justice. " Heb., that thou mayest be just. 
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Cuarpter XL. 9—22. 
Hast thou then an arm like El, 
Or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? 
Deck thyself now with pomp and majesty, 
And put on splendour and magnificence ; 
Pour forth the overflowings of thy wrath, 
And look for every proud one, and bring him low ; 
Look for every proud one, bow him down, 
And crush the wicked in their place ; 
Hide them altogether in the dust, 
Bind fast their faces with darkness ;’ 
And I, even I, will own? to thee, 
That thine own right hand can help thee! 
Behold now Behemoth,’ which I have made with thee ; 
He feeds on grass like the ox ; 
Behold now his prowess in his loins, 
And his strength in the muscles of his flanks ; 
He waves his tail like a cedar, 
The sinews of his thighs interlace ; 
His bones are strong-rods of brass, 
His limbs,” bars of iron ; 
Chief is he of the works’ of El; 
He that made him furnished the tusks like a sword. 
or ¢he mountains yield him pasture, 
Where all the beasts of the field disport themselves ; 
Ile lies under lotus bushes,’ 
In covert of reed and in the wire ; 
The lotus-bushes cover him with their shadow, 
The willows of the brook environ him ; 


° Heb., ina hiding-place. P Or, praise thee, because, ete. 
? The hippopotamus, called in Egyptian Pihemout, i. e., the ox of water 

others, but with less probability, interpret of the elephant. In any case, the 

description is one of a partly imaginary animal. ‘his remark also applies to 

the description which follows of Leviathan, 7. e., the crocodile. 

¥ Heb., bones. 


‘ Or, shades, i. e., shady trees. 
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Cuarter XL. 23—XLI. 12. 


Lo, he flies not though the river is tyrannous," 
He is fearless, though Jordan rush up to his mouth ! 


Can one, when he is looking,’ catch him— 
Pierce his nostril with snares ? 


§ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook ? 








Or with line which thou canst sink into his tongue ? 


Canst thou pass a rush-rope through his nostril, 
Or pierce his jaw with a hook ? 

Will he multiply entreaties to thee, 

Or speak soft-things to thee? 


Will he strike a bargain” with thee ? 

Wilt thou take him as a servant for ever ? 

Canst thou play with him as with a sparrow, 

And wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? 

Do the companies’ traffic with him ? 

Do they part him among merchants ? 

Canst thou fill his hide with darts, 

Or his head with fish-spears ? 

Lay thy hand on him :— 

Think on battle: thou wilt do so no more! 

See, thy hope is belied ! 

Is he cast down at the sight of thee?” 

None is so daring as to stir him up :— 

Who then can stand before Me ? 

Whom must I repay for favours first conferred ?* 

Under the whole heavens all is Mine. 

Of his limbs I will not be silent, 

And of the manner of his mighty deeds, and the grace of 
his armature ! 

“ Lit., oppresses, is violent. 

* Heb., with his eyes, i. e., openly, so that he may see it. 

“ Heb., covenant. * i.e., fishermen. 


¥y Lit., Js not his (i. C., @ man’s) hope (of mastering him) falsified ? Ts he indeed 


cast down at the sight of him (—his opponent) ? 











* Lit., who has been beforehand with me that I should repay him? 
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Cuapter XLI. 13—28. 


Who has laid open the surface of his attire ? 


Who has entered into the double row of his teeth? 


Who has opened the doors of his face? 
Round about his teeth is terror. 

The strong shields of scales are his ornament, 
Shut as with a close seal ; 

Each is close to each, 

So that not a breath can come between them ; 


Each to its fellow is made to cleave, 
They cohere and cannot be sundered. 


His sneezings cause a light to shine, 
And his eyes are like the eyelashes of morn ; 


From his mouth issue torches, 
Sparks of fire escape ; 

P ; 
From his nostrils smoke comes forth, 
As of boiling pot or cauldron ; 


His breath would kindle coals, 
And a flame comes out of his mouth ; 


In his neck resides prowess, 
And before him dances terror ; 


The laps of his flesh cleave together, 
Hard, immoveable, upon him ; 


His heart is hard like a stone, 

Aye, hard like a nether millstone : 

At his uprising the mighty are afraid, 

They lose themselves* through terrors. 

Let one attack him with sword, it will not stand, 
Nor spear, javelin, nor cuirass. 


He reckons iron as straw, 
Brass, as rotten wood ; 


The child of the bow’ puts him not to flight, 
Sling stones are turned with him into chaff; 


6 ti. e., the arrow. 


* Heb., miss, i. e., their way. 
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Cuarter XLI. 29—XLII. 6. 


A mace is reckoned as straw, 
And he laughs at the rattle of javelin ; 


His underpart is as the sharp points of sherds, 
He stretches out as it were a threshing sledge on the mire ; 


He can cause the deep to boil like a cauldron, 
He can make /he sea like an unguent-kettle ;° 
He leaves behind him a path of light ; 


One would think ¢he deep to be hoary.é 


There is not his like on earth, 
Created devoid of fear ; 


He looks boldly upon all the lofty ; 
He is king over all the proud wild beasts.° 


Then Job answered Jehovah, and said: 


I know that Thou canst do everything, 
And that no design is too hard/ for Thee. 


Thou saidst, “Who is he that without knowledge mistakes’ 
My counsel ?” 
Yes! I have spoken of that which I understood not, 
Of things too wondrous for me, which I knew not. 


Thou saidst, ‘‘ Hear now, and I will speak, 
I will ask of thee, and do thou inform Me.” 


I had heard of Thee by hearing of ear, 
But now mine eye hath seen Thee ; 


I therefore retract’ and repent, 
Seated upon dust and ashes. 








¢ Supposed to allude to the musk-like odour diffused by the crocodile. 
“ Heb., one would reckon the deep for hoariness. 


& Heb., hides, covers over (with words ). 
+ Heb., reject, i. e., my former words. 





¢ Heb., sons of pride, or, fierceness. ‘ Heb., is cut off, made inaccessible. 
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Cuarter XLII. 7—17. 


And it came to pass, after Jehovah had spoken these words 
to Job, that Jehovah said to Eliphaz the Temanite, “ My anger 
is kindled against thee and against thy two friends, because ye 
have not spoken aright concerning Me, like my servant Job. 
Therefore, now, take to you seven bullocks and seven rams, and 
go to my servant Job, and offer them up as an offering on your 
behalf; and Job my servant shall intercede for you; for unto 
him will I surely have respect, so as not to inflict on you the 
punishment of your folly, for ye have not spoken aright concern- 
ing Me, like my servant Job.” 

Therefore Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuchite, 
and 'T'sophar the Naamathite, went and did as Jehovah bade them. 
And Jehovah had respect unto Job; and Jehovah turned the 
captivity of Job, after he had interceded for his friends: and 
Jehovah increased all that Job had twofold. 

Then came to him all his brethren, and all his sisters, and 
all who had known him aforetime, and ate bread with him in his 
house ; and condoled‘ with him, and comforted him, for all the 
evil which Jehovah had brought upon him. 

Then they gave him each one kesitah,’/ and each one golden 
nose-ring ; and Jehovah blessed the latter end of Job beyond his 
beginning ; for he had fourteen thousand sheep, and six thousand 
camels, and one thousand yoke of oxen, and one thousand she- 
asses, 

He had also seven sons and three daughters. And he called 
the name of the first Jemima,’ and the name of the second 
Cassia, and the name of the third Keren-happuch ;’ and in all 
the land were no women found so fair as the daughters of Job. 
And their father gave them an inheritance among their brethren. 

After this Job lived an hundred and forty years, and beheld 
his sons, and his sons’ sons, four generations. 

So Job died, old and full of days. 








' Heb., shook (their heads) at him. 
J A measure of gold or silver. Probably a coin containing about four she- 
kels. Compare Gen. xxxiii. 19, and xxiii. 16. 


* That is, dove, or day-like. ' That is, paint-horn. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST.’ 
By Dr. G. Bruckner. 


Ir is remarkable that the Evangelist John passed over in silence 
the history of the transfiguration, as well as two other extraor- 
dinary events which he alone of the four evangelists witnessed. 
viz., the raising of Jairus’s daughter and our Lord’s agony in 
the garden of Gethsemane. No preceding fact in the Gospels 
would seem so well suited to the pure and spiritual character of 
his narrative as this scene upon the holy mountain, because none 
is so full of heavenly sublimity, or approximates so closely to that 
sea of light which swells and overflows in the first chapter of 
St. John. We know how this silence is usually explained. “In 
the Gospel of St. John,” says Olshausen (on Matt. xxvi. 36), 
“we find many omissions which commentators have carefully set 
forth;” and again, “I hold it impossible to give any other reason 
for these omissions than those above stated”’ (7. e., that it is a sup- 
plement). In truth, none of the Gospels shew so much origi- 
nality, or stand by themselves so independently, as the fourth. 
It was not written as a mere supplement to the others, but it 
stands out prominently as a main pillar and foundation of the 
truth. If we possessed it alone, doubtless some important dis- 
courses and many miracles of our Lord would remain unknown, 
but the root of the matter would remain firm. St. John does not 
only give additional views of the holy character of our Lord, but 
he paints before us his perfect image down to its innermost con- 
sciousness, as he comprehended it by divine inspiration, and as 
his whole spiritual being was absorbed into its completeness. 
Had any one after him attempted to write a new Gospel he could 
have produced nothing more perfect, but would have ranked as 
far beneath him as he soars above his predecessors. According 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, when St. John perceived that the 
first Gospels had given the history of our Lord’s natural life, he, 
being urged by his friends, and stirred up by the Holy Ghost, 
gave the spiritual side of his great undertaking. 

Therefore it is that the words of Christ, in which he asserts 
his own divinity, and in which he promises to send the Holy 





¢ Matt, xvii. 1—9; Mark ix. 2—9; Luke ix. 28—36. 
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Spirit, form the staple of this Gospel. “In the beginning was 
the Word,” thus it commences. The previous circumstances in 
the life of our Lord and his miracles were already sufficiently 
known amongst the early Christians, yet he could not entirely 
pass them over, but he selected such only as involved longer dis- 
courses than the others had given. Luther remarks, in his short 
lecture for the first Sunday after Easter, upon St. John, and as 
a merit above his fellows, that he not only records the history of 
our Lord, but adds to it many discourses and conversations which 
are not to be found in the other evangelists. Of the miracles, 
he narrates six only, three of which were performed in Galilee, 
viz., the turning of the water into wine at the marriage of 
Cana; the healing of the nobleman’s son in Capernaum; and 
the feeding of three thousand persons at the sea of Tiberias. 
The three others took place in or near Jerusalem, viz., the heal- 
ing of a man at the pool of Bethesda, who had been thirty-eight 
years ill; the giving of sight to a man born blind; and the 
raising of Lazarus in Bethany. 

When at the close of the first miracle, he says, ‘‘ This be- 
ginning of miracles did Jesus,” ete., he did not mean that it 
was the beginning of all—the absolutely first—but only that it 
was the first for the five disciples who were then present, and 
especially for St. John. We can discover no reason why our 
Lord should not already have aided some in need in the quiet 
circle at Nazareth. Indeed this seems to be implied by the hint 
of Mary, “They have no wine,” and by his answer, “ What 
have I to do with thee? My hour is not yet come.” Also by 
the advice, “‘ Whatsoever he shall say to you, do it.” St. Mat- 
thew had witnessed two previous acts of healing mentioned in 
his eighth chapter, and to Mary it may have been only one 
other miracle, added to the many of which she was already 
cognizant. 

St. John details the raising of Lazarus because it was the 
last public miracle, and because he can include in it a number 
of our Lord’s most important declarations concerning his person 
and resurrection. With this last and greatest of miracles, as 
with a full and swelling chord, he terminates our Lord’s public 
ministry (John xi. 54), and with the twelfth chapter he begins 
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the history of the passion. Thus, the answer to the question 
why our Lord’s transfiguration is not noticed in the fourth 
Gospel seems to be, “ because it does not harmonize with its 
intention, not expressing any declaration from him as to his 
Godhead.” The circumstances themselves shew this sufficiently 
without requiring further proof. On the other hand, the re- 
maining three evangelists all relate the history of the trans- 
figuration, and prefix to it the discourse of our Lord with his 
disciples at Czesarea Philippi, ‘Whom say the people that J 
the Son of Man am?” 

In the judgment of the multitude there seems to have been 
a gradation from John the Baptist up to Elias, or Jeremiah, or one 
of the other prophets, but no.one ventured to class them with “ the 
prophet like unto Moses.” This shews us both the exceeding 
veneration in which that Mediator of the old covenant was held 
by the orthodox party, and the gross ignorance of the people 
‘and their rulers, as to the characteristics of the Messiah. The 
prediction about this prophet “whom God would raise up,” 
was either disregarded, or was referred by pharisaical explana- 
tions to his expected forerunner Elias. It was quite foreign to 
their teaching that this mediator should be a type of the Messiah, 
who, when come, was to repeat the fortunes and the sufferings 
of his life in a higher and more glorious form. The orthodox 
pharisaical, and also the favourite popular belief, connected 
themselves much more closely with the image of David, and 
increased continually in expectation of a literal and material 
repetition of his battles and victories, only on a larger scale and 
with more brilliant consequences, so that the rulers could not 
form a just apprehension of the Godlike dignity of Christ, and 
their fanaticism eventually tended to the ruin of the Jewish 
state. Our Lord turned himself away from the judgment of 
these men, and his first question to his disciples, ‘‘ Whom say ye 
that I am?” comprises his entire condemnation of their mis- 
interpretations. ‘Then answered Peter, and said, Thou art 
the Son of the living God.” This is in direct contradiction to 
the belief of the people, and is, consciously or unconsciously, 
taken from Psalm ii. 7, “Thou art my Son: this day have I 
begotten Thee.” The nominative here is the living God, and 
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for the Messianic interpretation of the Psalm, this confession 
of Peter’s may suffice. The three disciples whom our Lord 
had selected to be the witnesses of his transfiguration were the 
foremost in zeal and ability amongst the twelve, and formed 
that inner circle about their Master who were with him at 
his first restoration of the dead to life; again, at his glorifi- 
cation; and, finally, at his fearful struggle in the garden of 
Gethsemane. We must conclude that James and John fully 
concurred in the confession of Peter 





that it was spoken from 
their inmost hearts, and that it was well known to him who 
searcheth all hearts. Upon this He called Peter a “ Rock,” 
referring, not to his person, but to his confession, and equally 
regarding the other two. These three apostles were afterwards 
called “ Pillars” (Gal. ii. 9), by which the Christian Church 
was supported. 

We now turn to the interesting inquiry about time and place— 
the when and where the transfiguration occurred. ‘ And after 
six days, Jesus took with him Peter, and James, and John his 
brother, and led them aside to a high mountain” (Matt. xvii. 1; 
Mark ix. 2). St. Luke says, “‘ Hight days after,” because he 
includes, in his reckoning, both the day of our Lord’s discourse 
and the day of the transfiguration, whilst Matthew and Mark 
only reckon the days which intervene from the one event to the 
other. Butin this manner the very day which our Lord selected 
is pointed out. The Jews reckoned eight days from one Sabbath 
to another, because the seventh day is the last day of the old 
week, and with the eighth a new week commences. Thus we 
find in John xx. 26, “ After eight days, when the Sabbath was 
past,” i.e., on the Sunday, and to this we are led by the ninth 
verse in the account of St. Matthew. 

Wheu our Lord, on his descent from the mount, commanded 
his three disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall tell this to no man, until the Son 
of Man be risen from the dead,” he himself classes together 
the transfiguration and the resurrection, implying an intimate 
connection between them. We shall, therefore, not greatly err, 
if we assume that both happened on the same day of the week, 
and that both took place upon a Sunday. The leading incidents 
in the life of Christ may have been by divine Providence so 
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ordained, that the early Church might see in them the abolition 
of the Jewish Sabbath and the institution of the Christian 
Sunday. 

In the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, he says, “It is no 
longer the last day of the week, or the close of the old dispen- 
sation, but the first day of the week, the commencement of the 
new covenant. The day of the resurrection and glorification, 
that is the day of joy to the Christians.’ The shadow had 
vanished from the newly constituted Church, because she had 
received the substance of those heavenly things which, under 
the old covendnt, were only made known by types. 

It is very probable that the various appearances of the risen 
Lord also took place upon Sundays. We are expressly told so 
of the two first, and an old tradition affirms it of the third— 
that which occurred at the Sea of Tiberias, as related in St. 
John’s Gospel. We must certainly regard Sunday as the day 
pointed out by St. Matthew, in the end of his Gospel, and by 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 6, as the one upon which he made his 
glorious appearance on the mountain in Galilee before the 
apostles and the whole assembly of believers. The pouring 
out of the blessed Spirit took place on the seventh Sunday after 
Easter, and it was then that the Jewish feast of Pentecost was 
supplanted by the Christian. It was on “ the Lord’s day” that 
John received in Patmos the revelation of Jesus Christ, whilst 
the congregations founded by him were remembering the 
banished apostle in their prayers. In answer to them, those 
heavenly visions were vouchsafed to him of the future struggles 
and virtues of the Church. We leave it to those who disbelieve 
in the dispensation of the Spirit to set their meagre hypotheses 
in the place of the great works of God. 

We have to assume that our Lord had passed the Sabbath 
quietly, though not in the rigorous pharisaical way, but that 
he went into the synagogue “ as he was wont.” In the evening, 
after the going down of the sun, he began to prepare for his 
transfiguration, by leaving the body of his disciples and taking 
with him only the chosen three, with whom he ascended the 
mount. Having reached the summit, he spent ‘the night 
in prayer, whilst his disciples abandoned themselves to sleep 
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until they were awoke by the dazzling brightness of the hea- 
venly light. St. Luke says (verse 32), “ But Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with sleep, but when they awoke, 
they saw his glory, and the two men standing by him.” Upon 
this follows Peter’s request to make three tabernacles, “ but he 
knew not what he said.” The night resembled that blessed 
night of the nativity when the glory of the Lord shone upon 
the shepherds in the plains of Bethlehem. 

If we now enquire as to the time of year in which the 
transfiguration Sunday fell, we find this statement in St. Luke 
ix. 51, “ Now it came to pass, when the time was fulfilled that 
he should be taken hence, that he set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem.” The time drew near when the ministry of 
Christ was to end, therefore immediately after the transfigura- 
tion came that final journey towards Jerusalem, of which the 
same evangelist has left us a minute account in the following 
chapters. 

From these we learn that our Lord purposely lingered on 
the way, not following the direct route, but going through 
Samaria and the heart of Galilee, that he might still give aid to 
many who needed it, and that he might employ the time which 
yet remained to him before the passover to the glory of the 
Father who sent him, and to the benefit of those to whom he 
was sent. This brings us to the sixth Sunday in Epiphany, 
upon which day we know that the early Church directed this 
portion of the Gospel to be read. 

II. Whilst we restrict ourselves to the Gospel account of 
the place upon which our Lord was glorified, we shall come 
upon a startling result, which will furnish us with new reasons 
to admire the wisdom of God, who knows so well how to fit 
place, as well as time, for his gracious manifestations. The 
evangelists all agree that the transfiguration took place upon 
“a high mountain,” but they do not give us its name or site. 
The epithet which they attach to it may, however, be some 
guide. What was it that had previously taken place upon “a 
high mountain?” “Then the devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and shewed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and all the glory of them.” The transfiguration forms 
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the contrast to this temptation, and each event reacts upon the 
other. His passion and death; his resurrection and ascension ; 
all took place in the same locality, and most writers connect 
them together. 

There is one other scene in the life of our Lord nearly 
allied to the transfiguration which occurred upon a mountain, 
and in which nearly the same words were spoken as _ those 
which now issued from the cloud. This is the majestic appear- 
ance of the risen Saviour recorded in Matt. xxviii. 16, and by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 6, when “he was seen by above five hundred 
brethren at once.”” Then it was that he confirmed the apostles 
in their office, that he instituted the sacrament of baptism, and 
that he announced to his followers, “ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.” Every commentator connects 
this declaration with the words, ‘ This is my beloved Son, hear 
ye him.” We go but a short step further, when we suppose the 
mount of transfiguration to be the mountain upon which this 
happened, and we believe that his latest temptation, his glorifi- 
cation, and the sublime vision of the newly risen Saviour, all 
took place upon the same mountain, because of the close con- 
nection between the two last, and the intimate relation, which 
they have to the first. 

Let us compare Matt. iv. 6, “Then the devil taketh him 
into a high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of 
the world and all their glory, and saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” 
with Matt. xxviii. 16, 17, ‘‘ Then the eleven disciples went into 
Galilee to a mountain which Jesus had appointed them, and 
when they saw him they worshipped him ; and Jesus came and 
spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
andin earth.” Itscems not difficult, by combining our facts, to 
identify the mountain as we have said. 

It is well known that ecclesiastical tradition fixes the trans- 
figuration to Mount Tabor, and modern writers endorse the 
opinion. It is the most prominent mountain in the plains of 
Jezreel, in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, and is distant from 
this latter city about two hours. Distinguished in the distance 
by its noble form, as well as by the extensive prospect from its 
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summit over all the surrounding country, it rises in the shape of 
a truncated cone abruptly from the plain to the height of one 
thousand feet, so that more than an hour is required for the 
ascent. The top is a level surface, about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and almost the whole way it is covered with oak and 
other timber. We find in Psalm Ixxxix. 13, “Tabor and 


Hermon rejoice in thy name,” 


i.e., in thy deeds witnessed by 
them, and in the New Testament there is much to confirm the 
same testimony. 

The distance of Czesarea Philippi, where our Lord was, in the 
north of Palestine, is about fifty miles from Mount Tabor, a 
journey which he and his disciples could easily accomplish in the 
six intervening days. Olshausen remarks, that “ we cannot ex- 
tract from the gospel history that there was any change of place 
during this interval ;” say, rather, that we cannot imagine our 
Lord spending his time upon the confines of the Holy Land in 
doing nothing. He had uttered the promise, “ Verily I say 
unto you, there be some standing here who shall not taste of 
death until they have seen the kingdom of God,” and he was 
surely concerned to hasten its fulfilment. Of still more weight 
is it, that after the transfiguration and the healing of the lunatic 
boy, our Lord and his disciples “ abode s/i// in Galilee” (Matt. 
xvii. 22), “coming to Capernaum” (Mark ix. 30, 33). It is 
therefore clear that the mount of the transfiguration was situ- 
ated in Galilee, and was not one of the many mountains 


further north, as Robinson supposes. Mount Tabor agrees per- 
fectly well with the scene of the first temptation, as described in 
Matt. iv. 6, which we have already quoted. 

It is not necessary for English readers to condemn all 
German divines as neologists, because some of them consider 
this temptation by the devil to have been a vision or an impres- 
sion on the mind. There are others who take it in a literal 
sense, that the devil really did lead Him & a high mountain, 
from which there was a wide and commanding view, and no 
words can better describe the prospect from Mount Tabor. 
Every recent traveller confirms these graphic words of Scripture. 

Robinson (Biblical Researches, vol. 11., p. 330) thus writes : 


“At 11}, Mount Tabor for the first time rose upon our view in 
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the N.E., an hour or more distant, a fine round mountain, 


presenting (as here seen) the appearance of a segment of a 
sphere ; sprinkled with old oaks to its very summit, and realizing 
in its graceful form and beauty all that I had been led to anti- 
cipate respecting it.” Again he says (p. 354) :—“ The view 
from Tabor is very extensive and beautiful; far more so, indeed, 
than we had anticipated from the relative height of the adjacent 
mountains. The sirocco of the afternoon thickened the air, and 
for a time dimmed the prospect ; but the next morning was again 
bright, and gave us the full enjoyment of one of the finest 
landscapes in Palestine.” 

On the third occasion, “ the mountain” is pointedly described 
as being “in Galilee,” therefore, as Tabor is the highest and 
most prominent hill in that country, it is most probably the one 
intended, and we have no doubt that tradition is right, and that 
Tabor was the mountain of the temptation, and of the glorious 
reappearance of our risen Lord, as well as of the transfigura- 
tion. On the other hand, Robinson remarks that this tradition 
owes its origin to the legend-loving fourth century, and that 
Tabor scarcely could have been the scene of the transfiguration, 
because long before and after that time its summit was the site 
of a fortified city, and that the Old Testament mentions one of 
the Levitical cities of the same name as lying at the foot of the 
mountain, or a little higher up on one of its sides. Now, 
although we would not ignore these facts, we attach to them 
little weight. Doubtless in 1 Chron. vii. 77, a Levitical city of 
the same name is mentioned, but in Joshua xix. 12—22, where 
it first occurs, it is doubtful whether the city or the mountain is 
intended, and, at any rate, we cannot infer from it that the town 
was on the top of the hill. It is much more probable that it 
lay at the foot, and that it was the place where our Lord left his 
disciples, and where they encountered the lunatic boy. It is 
true, that during the Jewish war, Josephus himself fortified the 
summit, and turned the whole hill into a fortress; and the ruins 
seen by Robinson belong, in all probability, to this era. The 
mountain had fulfilled its destiny in the household of God, having 
been the theatre of some of his most glorious manifestations. Now 
came the contrast. It was a fortress, and stood a siege. In like 
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manner, the lovely shores of the Lake of Gennesareth, which 
had witnessed most of our Lord’s mighty acts, became the scenes 
of mourning and woe. The fight of despair took place upon its 
waters, and those banks on which St. Peter had laid his miracu- 
lous draught of fishes were crowded with the bodies of the slain. 

Let us now turn to consider the transfiguration itself. The 
heavenly vision divides itself into three parts, in each of which 
we perceive a separate manifestation of the anointed Son of 
God. First, we have Christ himself in glory; secondly, the 
two heavenly messengers; and, thirdly, the cloud of majesty 
and the voice issuing from it. 

Having ascended the hill at night, the three disciples aban- 
doned themselves to sleep, whilst our Lord, as usual, gave him- 
self to prayer. There is a marked difference between the 
manner in which our Lord taught ws to pray, and ¢hat in which 
he prayed himself. Men have inquired whether our Lord him- 
self used that prayer which bears his name, and we must answer 
that he did not. The very exordium does not accord with his 
position in regard to God, and still less could the concluding 
petitions have come from his mouth. Hs prayers were either 
supplications for us, or the free speech of the Son to the Father, 
the outpourings of a filial heart. 

We have but few examples of the earnest effusions which 
our Lord uttered on different occasions. There is a short one 
in Matt. xi. 25, and a longer one as our high priest in John xvii. 
“T praise thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, in that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” ‘ Father, the hour is come, that thou 
shouldst glorify thy Son, and that thy Son also should glorify 
thee. The words that thou gavest me, I have given unto them, 
and they have kept them, and have known assuredly that I 
came out from thee, and that thou has sent me. I am glorified 
in them, and now glorify thou me, O Father, with thine own 
self, with the glory that I had with thee before the world was.” 
These and similar words our Lord spake with reference to his 
disciples, and they are couched in a higher tone than our poor 
prayers can ever assume. 
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Every prayer purifies the inner man, and casts a reflex of 
heaven upon the countenance. Can we then wonder when we 
are told of him, “and as He prayed He was glorified before them: 
His face shone as the sun, and His garments were bright as the 
light?” The divinity within shone forth upon Him, and so his 
face beamed like the sun, and his raiment became white as the 
snow, so that no fuller on earth could equal it in whiteness; 
“and everything around him seemed to be kindled by his efful- 
gence.” Luther rightly interprets the passage in St. Mark as 
“He glorified Himself.” 

What was it then that our Lord shewed forth when he was 
* glorified”? (Luke ix. 29). We answer, “ His heavenly glory, 
which he had with the Father ere the world was.” But in what 
does this consist, and what is its essence? What is it that lights 
up the countenance of man, and makes his eyes beam with celes- 
tial light? It is love. ‘ Whoso loveth his brother,” saith the 
apostle, “ dwelleth in the light, and in him is no darkness at all ; 
but he that hateth his brother is dark, and walketh in darkness.” 
All is dark within him and about him (1 John iii. 10, 11). 

Where is there a human countenance that is not ennobled 
and brightened by love? and where is the most beautiful face 
that is not deformed by hatred and anger? How much more 
then must God be the purest light, since his whole being is 
love? This love is the life of the Son of God; and he revealed 
it on the holy mountain, not by acts merely, but in all its essen- 
tial fulness. ‘ Light, love, life,’ are convertible terms in the 
writings of St. John, meaning the same thing, because one can- 
not exist without the other (1 John iii. 14). ‘‘ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” Therefore it 
is no paradox to say that his first Epistle embodies also an 
account of the glorification. 

The disciples were awoke by the heavenly splendour which 
surrounded them ; and found themselves in a sea of light. Their 
Lord was beaming with celestial brightness, and Moses and Elias 
stood glistening beside him, and “ talking of his decease which 
he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

This sounds as if the two greatest prophets of the Old Testa- 
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ment had appeared to warn him of his passion and death, and 
to encourage and strengthen him for them ; and this is the usual 
explanation in sermons and commentaries. But it does not 
seem to have much connection with our Lord’s glorification, 
and still less with the other details of that event. The first 
announcement of the passion was by Himself, and it had long 
preceded his ascent of this mount, being occasioned by that 
discourse about his person in which the judgment of the people 
and of the orthodox Pharisees was discussed, and which mani- 
fested to him that at their hands he had nothing to expect but 
suffering and death. With consummate wisdom he had never 
spoken to his apostles of these, until Peter had witnessed the true 
confession, because until then they had never risen to so high a 
degree of faith. In the second announcement of his passion 
immediately following the transfiguration, and which he could 
not repeat to his disciples without a violent shock to their feelings, 
he added no new incidents, so that Olshausen’s assertion that 
the messengers revealed to him various particulars, is without 
foundation. Our Lord did not require information at their 
hands. He knew what was awaiting him as well as man or angel 
could have communicated to him. The words in which the scene 
is described to us by St. Luke are, “ They spake of his decease 
which he must accomplish at Jerusalem.” Whoever knows the 
wide sense given to the word Aéyeww, V2 in the Scriptures, will 
not hesitate to explain it here as /aud, praise, thank. St. Mat- 
thew says, more minutely, “ They held a conversation with him” 
(cuvAXNanety pet’ avrod), which rather implies that Ae imparted to 
them what was to be the object of their future worship. He told 
them what they had not known before, which is exactly the 
reverse of the common explanation. 

The fulfilment of the end which he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem was not his death alone: it included much more; 
namely, his resurrection and his ascension—in short, the new 
glory, as the Son of God and Man, in which he then stood before 
them. It was the new kingdom of God which broke forth in the 
transfiguration, and which was afterwards established by his 
ascent from Mount Olivet. He vouchsafed to them a glimpse 
into his future gracious purposes, even as he had done during 
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their lives, and thus he turned their present blessedness into a 
higher bliss, so that they stood beside him as the representatives 
of the triumphant Church, and sang in celestial strains his pre- 
sent glory, even as on Christmas night the angelic hosts had 
sung to the shepherds, “‘ Glory to God in the highest, and good- 
will to man.” This was to the disciples a foretaste of everlasting 
life, and Peter spoke in bewildered exultation, “ Lord, it is good 
for us to be here; wilt thou that we should make three taber- 
nacles, one for Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias? But he 
wist not what he said.” 

We know that both the eminent saints who reappeared upon 
the mount of transfiguration had been removed from this earth 
in a peculiar manner. Holy Scripture tells us that Moses,“ who 
was a faithful servant in God’s house,” and yet who died because 
of an act of unbelief, was in full strength and vigour, and was 
removed by God’s immediate call. The Jewish rabbis translate 
the Hebrew literally,“ By the mouth of the Lord,” and add to it 
that God took away his soul with a kiss. He was also granted 
the most honourable burial that ever fell to the lot of mortal, for 
the Lord himself buried him (Deut. xxxiv. 6). In the Epistle of 
Jude, ver. 9, we find this remarkable addition, that Michael the 
Archangel, the guardian angel of the people of God, spoken of 
in Daniel and in the Revelation, “ strove with the devil over the 
body of Moses.” 

This shews us what a bitter hatred the devil bears to the 
faithful soldiers of Christ, so that he would pursue them, if 
possible, even after death, and would violate their dead bodies, 
which he was not permitted to injure during life. But we see 
also that the Lord keeps and preserves even the dead bodies of 
his servants, and that his holy angel, the mighty champion of 
his people, resisted the malicious designs of the adversary, and 
said, “ The Lord rebuke thee.” Not merely did God forbid the 
Evil One to touch the body, but He buried it, thus shewing forth 
his forgiving grace to those who truly serve him. Not one hair 
of that sacred head could Satan touch, and yet he was buried in 
the land of Moab, and over against the house of Peor, in the 
centre of idolators, and opposite a temple in which a shameful 
worship was celebrated. Baal Peor was the idol, whose rites 
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were solemnized with licentious orgies, into which the Israelites 
were seduced by the deceitful counsels of Balaam; and Moses 
could only extirpate them by the shedding of blood (Num. xxv.). 
A more honourable place of sepulture this faithful servant of 
God could not have found. It was the hero laid in the battle- 
field, where he had won his hardest victory. His monument, 
not of man’s devising, was raised by his own captain (the Cap- 
tain of the Lord’s host), and edged round with his protection, so 
that no human power could violate it; and Satan dared not 
assault it, though he must pass it every time he was present in 
the temple of Moab. ‘“ No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” (Deut. xxxiv. 6). 

In the Epistle of Jude we have an explanation of an Old 
Testament tradition, which agrees with the whole course of 
scriptural teaching about sin, death, and Satan; and of the esti- 
mation in which such teaching by tradition was held, we have 
another example in what he relates of Enoch (ver. 14). 

We sce that the death and burial of Moses turned to his 
everlasting honour, because they testified to the devil’s hatred and 
God’s gracious favour. So with Christ, the day of His death 
was the day of His finished work. His everlasting bliss and 
glory were foreshewed by the transfiguration. 

III. We now come to the crowning act of this glorious 
scene. Scarcely had our Lord declared to the two heavenly 
witnesses His resolution to finish the work of redemption by 
His death and resurrection, the disciples meanwhile listening 
with awe and joy, than the Almighty Father sent forth His voice 
of approval and confirmation. “And while Peter was yet speak- 
ing, behold a cloud of light overshadowed them.” This cloud was 
the symbol of God’s presence in the Old Testament, for “ He 
dwelleth in the light,” “ whom no man hath seen or can see.” 
It is a blinding light even to spiritual essences, and thickest 
darkness to fleshly and sinful eyes, therefore equally adapted for 
the Highest, either to reveal or to veil His glory. This dazzling 
cloud enveloped our Lord in its effulgence. He was surrounded 
by it, and the heavenly saints stood within it; but the disciples 
were sore afraid, and fell with their faces to the earth. Thus we 
have here three groups—the three disciples in the background, 
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Moses and Elias in the middle distance, and our Lord himself 
in the cloud of light—answering to the three divisions of the 
temple, whose true antitype stood ever nearest to God. “ And 
behold a voice spoke out of the cloud (the voice of the Father), 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye 
Him.” These are the very words that Moses prophesied of him 
(Deut. xiii. 15), and that Peter used in his confession. “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And this confession 
is confirmed in the strongest terms by the heavenly voice. 
Luther says, speaking of the baptism of Christ, “Then we hear 
the voice of the Father in a new sense, for such words as were 
then spoken had never been heard before.” It is very different 
from that which issued from Sinai when God also spoke from 
heaven, but in such wise that the earth trembled and the moun- 
tains shook, and they who heard it quaked for fear. It is not 
with such a voice that God here speaks, dreadful and terrible, 
but in accents of mercy, tenderness, and goodwill. ‘ Children 
of men, turn your eyes hither, and if ye would know who this is, 
listen unto me. He is my beloved Son, in whom I am always 
well pleased: you have no cause to fear with him. If you seek 
a gracious Father in me, then keep close to my Son, to whom I 
can deny nothing. So will ye be dear unto me for his sake; 
therefore listen unto him, and do as he commands you.” Luther 
adds that, without doubt, many holy angels were present also; 
“for when Father, Son, and Holy Ghost reveal themselves 
together, there must of necessity be a company of the heavenly 
host.” Our Lord used words of like import after his resurrec- 
tion when he testified before the united assembly, “ All power 
and St. Peter refers 
to them in his parting address to prove the divinity of Christ 
(2 Peter i. 17). 

Do we seek for an Old Testament parallel which can be 
compared to the transfiguration? Shall we not trace something 
resembling it in the life of Moses when he ascended Mount Sinai 


is given unto me in heaven and in earth ;” 


with Aaron and his sons to receive the Law, and when, in con- 
sequence of his nearness to the divine presence, his face shone 
so that he had to veil it before the children of Israel (Exod. xxiv. 
24—30). Most commentators compare these two together, 
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although St. Paul, in 2 Cor. iii. 4, opposes Moses to the priest- 
hood of the New Covenant, in order to enhance the superiority 
of the latter. Perhaps the transfiguration answers nearer to the 
divine appearance in the fiery bush, though that dazzling but 
unconsuming fire which appeared to Moses in Horeb is more 
commonly supposed to typify the fiery trial under which the 
people of God were groaning in Egypt, under which he supported 
them, and under which they even increased and multiplied. The 
Scottish Church, so great in struggles and in sufferings, has 
chosen the burning bush for its symbol, with the motto, “ Nec 
tamen consumebatur.” It is, however, evident that we have not 
here merely a vision symbolising to Moses the fate of his people, 
but a direct manifestation of the Eternal. Light and fire were 
always emblems of the divine glory. The bush which burnt and 
was not consumed, out of which the angel of the Lord spake, is 
an image of the Son of God, who took upon him our nature 
without annihilating it, but, on the contrary, purified and glori- 
fied it, as on Mount Tabor. This point is decided by Deut. xxxiii. 
16, where ‘“‘the blessing of Him who dwelt in the bush” is 
invoked upon the head of Joseph. Translated into the language 
of the New Testament these words would run, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you” (1 Cor. xv. 12). Again— 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth” (John i. 14). Seen by the light of the trans- 
figuration, these words receive their full import and signification. 
Moses approached with bare feet and holy fear. The disciples 
fell upon their faces, and even the witnesses from heaven stood 
reverently before the Lord of glory. The first vision was followed 
by the deliverance of Israel from the land of bondage ; the last 
by the deliverance of the faithful from the power of Death, 
and their entrance into the land of peace. 

Thus the transfiguration presents us, not with an ordinary, 
but an extraordinary evidence of the divinity of Christ, and, in 
adaptation to its object, stands in direct contrast to his tempta- 
tion by the devil, and takes rank with his birth, his resurrection, 
and his ascension. 

In conclusion, let us cast a glance at the celebrated picture 
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by Raffaelle representing this subject, which is in the Vatican at 
Rome. It was the great master’s last work, and for complete- 
ness of detail, warmth of colouring, and beauty of effect, is, with 
justice, accounted his best. The Saviour floats above the earth, 
in a glory of light, between Moses and Elias, who are looking up 
to him. The three disciples lie beneath on the ground, veiling 
their mortal eyes from the brightness which beams from their 
Master. At the foot of the mountain are assembled the other 
disciples, occupied with a poor lunatic boy, in whom the Evil 
One is provoking the spirit of self-destruction. His figure is 
prominent in front. With pale lips, wan countenance, and 
clenched fist he points upwards, as if aware of the impotent 
wrath of the devil, who cannot hinder the transfiguration. All 
the disciples are referring the unhappy and supplicating father 
to their Lord above, as the only potentate able to subdue the 
Evil One, thus testifying, through the confession of their own 
utter incapacity, to his superior and transcendent power. 

Our Protestant interpretation in so far differs from the 
Roman Catholic that we do not regard our Lord as enclosed by 
the heavenly messengers on both sides, but as having both near 
him; not looking up to him, but standing in an attitude of sup- 
plication before him. In Luke ix. 33 we find, “ It came to pass, 
as they departed from him, there came a cloud and overshadowed 
him, and they feared as they entered into the cloud.” The con- 
trast of the two scenes upon the summit of the mountain and at 
its foot is of the highest ability, and stamps the master as having 
been not only a great artist, but also a good and orthodox 
theologian.’ 


* The foregoing article and that on the Invention of the Alphabet, p. 178, 
have been translated by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, but we have not scrupled to alter 
some of the expressions, and to remove some passages, though not all, which 
we objected to. We could not possibly persuade ourselves to print them as they 
reached us.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT.—ITS GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


‘“'Phine is the kingdom, O Lord! and thou art exalted as head above all.” — 
2 Chron. xxix. 11. 
Wuaen the human mind has once imbibed a conviction that the 
universe has been created by an eternal, all-powerful, and uni- 
versally present Being, it naturally passes to the consideration 
of the manner in which the moral and material systems are 
governed. 

That the same Being who created should also govern appears 
so consonant to reason, that men are apt to assent to the general 
proposition, without paying much attention to the subordinate 
truths which it involves. The consequence is, that many indivi- 
duals, while admitting the general fact, demur to some of the 
most important of the subordinate truths; and there has hence 
arisen a vast amount of controversy and difference of opinion, in 
regard to the principles on which the universe is governed by its 
Divine Ruler. The subject has in this manner become one of 
the most complex and difficult with which the student of sacred 
truth has to deal; and it accordingly requires to be approached 
with a corresponding degree of caution and care. Erroneous 
methods of research are doubtless the origin of much of the 
perplexity in which many inquirers have found themselves in- 
volved, and of that apparent discrepancy between the conclusions 
deducible by abstract reasoning from first principles, and the 
interpretations which have been put on various passages of 
Scripture, bearing more or less on this important topic. Some 
of the questions embraced in this field of research are of a nature 
so recondite, as to render it difficult to apply any of the more 
exact methods towards their solution. These accordingly cannot 
be said to admit of more than an approximate determination, 
and in regard to such there is great room for latitude of opinion. 

The subordinate points involved in the general doctrine of 
the divine government are so numerous, that our attention must 
be confined to a few. 

In order to form a correct idea of the general principles or 
plan upon which the government of the universe appears to be 
conducted, it is needful to have clear aud distinct conceptions of 
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the attributes, volition, and purposes of the Deity. These points 
will, therefore, claim our earliest attention. 

The divine attributes are those properties which the human 
mind conceives to be of necessity involved in that idea of the 
nature and character of the Deity which is derived from reason 
and Scripture. They may be clearly distinguished into primary 
and secondary—the former being such as are uncompounded and 
underived ; while the latter are either modifications of the 
former, or have some necessary dependence upon them. From 
the lights furnished by reason and Scripture then, we conceive 
of the Deity as possessing the five following primary attributes: 
Ist, eternity ; 2nd, omnipresence ; 3rd, infinite power; 4th, infi- 
nite wisdom ; and 5th, infinite goodness. These are all perfectly 
distinct: it cannot be affirmed that any one of them is the 
result of any other, or of any combinations of the others. 
All the rest of the divine attributes are secondary; his mercy 
is a modification of his goodness; his justice is a combina- 
tion of his goodness and wisdom; his knowledge results from a 
combination of his wisdom with his omnipresence, eternity, and 
power ; his truth from a combination of his knowledge with his 
goodness ; while his holiness is simply the immaculate perfection 
of all his attributes—his entire freedom from defect or blemish 
of any kind—a freedom which can be absolutely affirmed of no 
other being, save God alone. 

It is needful to keep these several relations distinctly in view, 
with reference to the discussions that are to follow; and it is 
particularly requisite to preserve a clear idea of the divine know- 
ledge, viewed as distinct from God’s infinite capacity of knowing. 
The former is the effect, the latter the cause—a distinction 
which it is important to keep steadily before the mind. The 
divine knowledge results, as above indicated, from a combination 
of the wisdom with the omnipresence, eternity, and power of the 
Deity. It is because God is infinitely wise, and has an infinite 
power of knowing, and has, from all eternity, been every where 
present, and has power to carry out all his designs, that we judge 
his knowledge to embrace everything capable of being known. 
The true idea of omniscience is, that it is the knowledge of every 
thing knowable; and it is an erroneous conception of that attri- 
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bute to suppose that it of necessity excludes the possibility of 
there being anything which, in its own nature, or by the con- 
stitution which God himself has given to it, is unknowable; for 
that such things there are is not to be denied. For example, the 
exact square-root of the number 2, in the decimal system of 
arithmetic, is of this description. It is no violation of our 
notions of the divine omniscience to say that the Deity cannot 
know the exact square-root of 2—that is, a number which, mul- 
tiplied by itself, will yield the number 2; because this root is a 
fraction of indefinite amount, represented by an infinite series of 
fractional numbers. The last term of the series, therefore, can- 
not be known even by an omniscient mind; for if it could, the 
series would cease to be infinite. To whatever extent the series 
may be prolonged, it is impossible to arrive at a term which can 
be regarded as the last. Now there are various other quantities 
which are similarly constituted; and if there be abstract quan- 
tities thus incapable of being known, there may be other things 
which God has so constituted as to be in their own nature un- 
knowable. 

With regard to events, some theologians teach that we ought 
to conceive of the Deity as viewing all events as present—that 
to his infinite mind there can be no such thing as past and future, 
but that all events are, ever have been, and ever will be present. 
Now this conception might possibly be correct, were the dif- 
ference between past, present, and future only imaginary—a 
mere conception of the created mind. The difference, however, 
between past and future events is not imaginary, but real. No 
man can be brought to believe that there is no real difference 
between the instant of his birth and that of his death—that the 
interval is a mere illusion of the fancy, and that, could he only 
view matters in their true light, he should find his birth, his life, 
and his death to be all simultaneous. Now the finite mind is 
only an imperfect copy of the infinite ; and if the former perceive 
that there is a real difference between past and future events, 
much more must the latter. 

According to the theologians above referred to, the Deity 
must view the creation of the world, its present subsistence and 
its future destruction, as simultaneous in point of time; while, 
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as respects man, the Deity does not distinguish between the 
period of his birth, of his mortal existence, of his death, of his 
resurrection and his future existence throughout eternity, but 
that all these events are and ever have been viewed by him as 
present. From this notion it would follow that there is no un- 
certainty in the fate of men, but that, as respects those indivi- 
duals who are hereafter to attain to endless happiness, and those 
who are to be plunged into enduring misery, the Deity, at the 
moment of their mortal birth, views the former. as already in a 
state of immortal bliss, and the latter as already in a state of 
enduring woe; or rather we must imagine the Deity to have so 
viewed the individuals composing these two classes from all 
eternity. We must hence regard the future state of individuals 
to have been, not only before their birth, but from all eternity, 
fixed by an immutable predetermination of the Deity, or else by 
an immutable necessity, which the Deity foresees, or rather views 
as ever present to his mind, but which he neither originated nor 
can alter or control. 

Now this notion, so far from exalting our conceptions of the 
Divine Mind, as its authors intend, attributes to it a defi- 
ciency—an inability to distinguish where there is a real dif- 
ference. Noman can doubt that the distinction between past, 
present, and future has its foundation—not iu the human imagi- 
nation alone, but in the nature of things, and that our percep- 
tion of that distinction is imparted to us by the Creator of the 
human mind, and is a reflection of his own manner of regarding 
it. No fallacy then can be greater than to suppose the Deity to 
regard past and future events as both present and simultancously 
proceeding ; for he cannot fail to perceive a distinction between 
those which are past and those which are future, and between 
both of these and the events which are at any instant in progress. 
He regards the creation of the world as past, its destruction and 
renovation as yet to come. He views the birth of all living men 
as past—their mortal life as present; their death, resurrection, 
and subsequent everlasting existence as future. The human 
mind is unable to conceive the possibility of the Divine Mind’s 
viewing events in any other manner than this: for however 
learnedly theologians may discourse of an “ eternal now,” and 
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about all events as being ever equally present to the Divine 
Mind, they can assign no reasonable grounds for such an idea, 
save their own erroneous notion of the nature of omniscience. 

Existence of some kind is absolutely necessary to render any 
thing knowable. Whatever constitutes the object or subject of 
knowledge must have existed formerly, or must exist now, either 
in fact, or in the already formed intention of the Divine, or of 
some created mind. An intention yet to be formed, unless it be 
the necessary result of some subsisting natural law, is a non- 
entity ; consequently it cannot be the subject of knowledge. 

As regards events, the human mind perceives that those which 
are past or present must of necessity fall under the cognizance 
of the Deity, by reason of his eternity, his omnipresence, and 
his infinite capacity of knowing. But with regard to those that 
are future, there exists a necessary connection between God’s 
knowledge of such, and the nature of the divine volition and 
purposes. Indeed the question, respecting the mature and extent 
of God’s foreknowledge, is so dependent on the conceptions 
which may be formed of the divine volition, that the further 
consideration of the former must be deferred, till some advance 
be made in the discussion of the latter topic. 

The divine will must be regarded as the ultimate source of 
all causation—the great prime mover of the universe. We can- 
not imagine that, when God first resolved to give existence to 
other beings, his will must have been actuated by motives. Such 
a notion would only drive us a step further back in the chain, 
to look for some source whence these motives themselves arose. 
They could have had their origin nowhere except in the Divine 
Mind itself; for there was at first no other mind in the universe, 
and we should thus be forced into the supposition of supposing 
the Deity to have created motives for influencing his own will. 
But we cannot imagine him to have created such motives un- 
willingly, in obedience to some necessity ; for that would be to 
make necessity, and not God, the prime mover of all things. 
If God created motives then, it must have been by an exercise 
of volition; and then we are driven to look for a motive for that 
act; so that we should thus never come to an end in the chain 
of causation, were we not to recognize the will of God to be itself 
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the first cause—a prime mover acting without motives, in virtue 
of a self-determining power. ‘This is one of those ultimate facts 
beyond which reason cannot go. It is impossible for us to un- 
derstand how the will of the Deity can act without being influ- 
enced by motives; we merely see that its so acting is a necessary 
element in our conceptions of the Divine Mind. 

Let us now examine the connection subsisting between the 
divine volition and the designs and purposes of God. Seeing we 
cannot conceive of the Deity otherwise than as an absolutely 
perfect and holy being, it is impossible to suppose that there can 
be any incongruity or inconsistency in the divine nature or cha- 
racter. Hence it cannot be imagined that the divine purposes 
or designs are in any sense or to any degree inconsistent with 
the divine will and character, or that the Deity formed any of 
his purposes unwillingly. There must be a perfect harmony 
between his will and his designs. 

There must, iA like manner, be an entire agreement between 
the designs and the knowledge of the Deity. He must know 
his own intentions, and his knowledge must be in exact con- 
formity with his intentions. It is therefore impossible to suppose 
God to foreknow that any event shall certainly happen, unless 
he intend that it shall so certainly happen; for that would be to 
imagine that there may be events which must of necessity 
happen, and of which the Deity has certain foreknowledge; but 
which nevertheless he does not intend to happen ; in other words, 
that there are events which God foresees must take place whether 
he will or no—an idea from which the understanding revolts. 

Keeping in view what has been affirmed of the harmony that 
must subsist between the divine will and intentions, let us con- 
sider the nature of moral evil. We cannot imagine otherwise of 
moral evil, than that it is something discordant to God’s will 
and character—consequently opposed to his primary designs and 
intentions. Hence it is impossible to conceive of moral evil as 
having been positively and primarily designed, or intended by the 
Deity, to have a necessary existence ; for this would be to sup- 
pose God to have intended opposition to his own intentions—to 
have resolved to create an opposition to his own will and designs ; 
and this is a conception which the human mind feels it impos- 
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sible to form. Every idea therefore of moral evil, which would 
lead to the conclusion that the Deity primarily designed that it 
should exist, must of necessity be false. 

For example: Were we to suppose moral evil to be the 
necessary result of an inherent metaphysical imperfection in the 
creature, we must thence conclude that God, having constituted 
the creature thus metaphysically imperfect, designed that moral 
evil should be a necessary ingredient in the character of every 
such created mind. Again: Were we to imagine moral evil to 
be necessary, in order, by contrast, to develope in full perfection 
what there is of moral good in the created mind, the result would 
be the same; for were moral evil needful to elicit moral good, 
it would cease to be evil in its essential character, seeing its 
effects would be beneficial ; and such a necessity for the exist- 
ence of moral evil in order to the full development of moral 
good could not have arisen otherwise than from a design of the 
Deity, who must consequently, on this supposition, have pri- 
marily intended that moral evil should certainly exist. It is 
quite true that God does so overrule moral evil as to cause it to 
elicit moral good; but this is very different from rendering the 
full development of moral good in the creature dependent on the 
existence of moral evil. The only correct notion of moral evil, 
then, is that it is the opposition of the will of the creature to that 
of the Creator—an idea which, of necessity, excludes the possi- 
bility of God’s being in any sense its author. 

Combining this idea of moral evil with what has been affirmed 
of the relation between the divine intentions and foreknowledge, 
and seeing it is impossible to imagine God to have intended that 
moral evil should certainly exist, it necessarily follows that the 
mind cannot conceive of God as having foreknown that moral 
evil should certainly exist. It does not, however, follow from 
what has been stated, that the mind cannot conceive of the 
designs of the Deity as having been such as necessarily to 
embrace the possible existence of moral evil, or imagine that his 
designs may in themselves be perfectly good and holy, notwith- 
standing they embrace this necessary possibility. How this 
might be, however, must form the subject of further investiga- 
tion. Neither does it follow, irom what has been said, that the 
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mind cannot conceive of God as having foreknown the existence 
of mora] evil merely as a possibility, because if its existence 
really was only possible, we cannot imagine God to have viewed 
it as certain, contrary to what He himself had designed it to be. 
How we may form such a conception without disturbing our 
notions of the divine omniscience is also matter for further 
investigation. 

We come now to the main branch of our inquiry, viz., what 
are the general principles on which the government of the 
universe appears to be conducted? But, first of all, let us fix 
upon the method of investigation which it will be most expe- 
dient to adopt. This subject is doubtless capable of a rigid 
inductive demonstration ; but the induction must be founded on 
so extensive a basis that it would require a volume to do it 
justice. Indeed, the inductive demonstration of this subject 
may be said to form a separate science—the philosophy of 
history. It is, therefore, necessary to have recourse here to a 
more summary method, and rest contented with an approximate 
result. The method of exhaustion is the most likely to bring us 
near the truth, although the conclusion which may be thus 
attained will not reach higher than a fair probability. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to exhaust all the possible suppo- 
sitions which the human mind might form to itself in regard to 
the general plan of the divine government, and it is, therefore, 
needful to make a selection. We shall accordingly take three 
which present the most striking contrasts one to another, and 
involve the most important principles. 

The first supposition is that God has, from all eternity, 
decreed that all events shall fall out according to a single deter- _ 
minate order of succession, from which there never has been 
and never can be the smallest possible deviation. This is the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, and it of necessity excludes 
the idea of a contingency ; for, according to this view, nothing 
is possible in futurity except what God has decreed to happen— 
all uncertainty on the subject of future events, arising not out 
of any uncertainty attached to the events themselves, but solely 
out of our ignorance of God’s decrees. 

The second supposition is that the Deity at first gave to 
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all his creatures, both animate and inanimate, rational and 
irrational, certain properties and powers, and subjected them to 
certain fixed laws, with the operation of which He never inter- 
feres. That all events in which material or irrational agents 
alone are concerned fall out with undeviating certainty, ac- 
cording to the operation of those fixed laws on these powers 
and properties. Lastly, that God having conferred on his rational 
creatures a power of free volition, such freedom is the law of 
their constitution, and all events in which they are concerned 
are regulated by the operation of this law, which renders them 
of uncertain issue, and dependent on the mode in which such 
voluntary agents exercise their freedom. 

The third supposition is that, while the Deity at first gave to 
all his creatures, animate and inanimate, rational and irrational, 
certain properties and powers, and subjected them to certain 
fixed laws, there is nevertheless required for the maintenance of 
those properties and powers, and for the continued operation of 
those laws, a sustained and unceasing exercise of divine power. 
That all events in which only material or irrational agents are 
concerned usually fall out in exact accordance with the powers 
and properties of those agents, and the operation of the laws by 
which they are governed, but that occasionally the Deity over- 
rules these laws, bending them to his own direct and immediate 
volition, for the accomplishment of certain great moral ends. 
That as regards events involving the actions of beings endowed 
with reason and volition, again they are of an exceedingly com- 
plex character. That all such beings, having been subjected to 
certain laws, their volitions are usually exercised under the 
influence of those laws: but that the Deity does occasionally 
overrule their operation, bending them to his own immediate 
volition, so as to bring about certain definite results. More- 
over, that God does not unfrequently, for wise ends, place the 
wills of his creatures in such circumstances as to call into exer- 
cise, within certain limits, that amount of freedom of choice, or 
self-determining power, which Ile has been pleased to confer 
upon them, so rendering certain special issues contingent upon 
the manner in which they exercise that power. That such con- 
tingencies, however, are always of God’s special appointment, 
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and exceptions to the general tenor of his government, which 
general tenor constitutes the laws of the universe as respects 
both matter and mind. Finally, that, with the exception of 
such events as God renders dependent on the manner in which 
his rational creatures may exert their self-determining power, 
all others have been pre-ordained from all eternity ; while even 
as regards events contingent on the created will, the contingen- 
cies themselves have been predetermined, all their possible issues 
foreseen, and the train of consequences to follow each issue not 
only foreseen, but provided for. 

Thus, while the second supposition regards all events involving 
the actions of beings endowed with reason and free volition as 
contingent, and the first regards them as all predestined, ex- 
cluding contingencies altogether, the third regards the general 
current of such events as falling out according to the operation 
of certain laws, but admits of exceptions to this rule, inasmuch 
as it views some issues as having been rendered by God himself 
dependent upon the determinations of his rational creatures. 

For the sake of distinctness, the first of these three supposi- 
tions may be called the hypothesis of absolute predestination ; 
the second, the hypothesis of fixed laws; and the third, the 
hypothesis of continuous direct interposition. They are all three 
more or less surrounded by difficulties, and the point to be deter- 
mined is, which of the three presents the greatest facilities for 
the removal of those difficulties, and at the same time harmonizes 
to the greatest extent with the language and the general tenor 
and spirit of the sacred volume. 

The chief advantage of the hypothesis of absolute predestina- 
tion is the facility with which it appears to explain the prophecy 
of future events. It is easy to perceive that, if all events be pre- 
destined in an undeviating order of succession, they must be all 
of necessity foreknown to the Deity, and may therefore be pro- 
phesied by those to whom He communicates that foreknowledge ; 
but it will afterwards be shewn that tlre is a class of prophecies 
of which this supposition docs not afford any adequate expla- 
nation. 

The following, again, are some of the difficulties surrounding 
this hypothesis :— 
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Firstly, It sets a limit to the exercise of the divine intellect ; 
for if the whole scheme of futurity be limited to a single line of 
events following each other in undeviating necessary sequence, 
the Deity, having once devised that scheme, has no other sphere 
of mental exertion left than quiescently to contemplate its evolu- 
tion. Moreover, it is obviously a more limited exercise of mind 
to fix a single line of successive events, than to contrive an 
immense number of contingencies, and to foresee and provide 
for all their possible issues. 

Secondly, It limits the power of God. It is clearly a much 
higher exercise both of power and wisdom to create intellectual 
beings with a freedom of volition of such a nature and extent, as 
to render a certain range of events dependent on the manner in 
which they exercise that power, than to create intelligent beings, 
whose freedom of will is so limited, in consequence of their 
every act of volition having been predetermined by their 
Creator, that no event in which they are concerned can pos- 
sibly be contingent ; consequently the human mind can con- 
ceive of a higher degree of power and wisdom than that which 
this hypothesis assigns to the Deity. 

Thirdly, It makes God to be the author of moral evil; for 
if every event were predestined from all eternity, then God must 
have created certain beings for the express purpose of doing moral 
evil; otherwise the evil which they have done could never have 
happened. Nor does it lessen this difficulty to say that the evil 
acts of such created beings were voluntary, because, according 
to the hypothesis, the manner in which they should exercise 
their will was predetermined by their Creator. 

Fourthly, It confounds our notions of good and evil—right 
and wrong. What is good and right is, according to sound 
reason, what is conformable to the will and character of the Deity ; 
but if God have, from all eternity, predestined every act of evil 
committed by any of his creatures, as well as every act of 
good which they may have performed, it is plain that they who 
have done evil have acted in conformity with the predetermi- 
nate will of God, as much as they who have done good. Evil 
and good would thus be alike conformable to the will of God. 

Fifthly, It subverts our ideas of the justice and goodness of 
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God; for if the evil done by his creatures were all predestined 
by the Creator himself, so that they were merely his willing 
instruments, carrying into effect his predeterminations, how can 
we reconcile the punishment of those creatures with our notions 
of justice? And if it be said that the punishment is merely the 
predestined consequence of the evil, how does the supposition of 
God’s having created beings for no other end than to do evil 
and suffer punishment comport with our ideas of his benevo- 
lence? 

Sixthly, It is subversive of the doctrine of divine providence ; 
for if all events and circumstances fall out according to a fixed 
undeviating series, predestined from all eternity, there remains 
no necessity for any further interference on the part of the 
Deity, and providence becomes a superfluous hypothesis. 

Seventhly, And what becomes of prayer under this suppo- 
sition? Every prayer must be as much predestined as any other 
occurrence, and so must the result of every prayer; and what 
we, in our ignorance, may vainly imagine to be given in answer 
to our prayers, is truly only a part of the predetermined series 
of events. 

Eighthly, But all these inevitable conclusions from this hypo- 
thesis are contradicted by the common sense of mankind; 
wherefore if the hypothesis be right, common sense must be 
wrong—an implanted deception; and how can this be, if the 
Deity be a God of truth? 

Such are the difficulties which surround the hypothesis of 
absolute predestination. It remains to be ascertained what are 
the facilities it presents for their removal. The most formidable 
and fundamental of the objections which have been stated are 
the third and fourth; and it is accordingly to the removal of 
these, that the supporters of this hypothesis have chiefly di- 
rected their energies. The following are the chief arguments 
which have been employed for this purpose. It has been said 
that God may have predetermined things to happen, which are 
nevertheless in disconformity to his will. This, however, is only 
adding to tle difficulty; because to suppose the Deity to have 
voluntarily predetermined that his creatures should act contrary 
to his will, is to make him the author of that contrariety ; and 
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to suppose him to have predetermined it involuntarily, is to 
imagine the supreme will of the Deity to be subject to a still 
more supreme necessity. 

Other defenders of this doctrine, seeing the impossibility of 
escaping from the conclusion to which it necessarily leads, that 
God must have primarily predetermined that moral evil should 
exist, endeavour to justify that conclusion by saying, that moral 
evil is acting contrary to God’s revealed will, but not to his 
predeterminate will. That God has revealed to the creature his 
character, and the manner in which the creature ought to act, 
in order to conform himself to that character ; but has concealed 
his secret purpose—his predetermination, according to which the 
creature must act. This, however, only introduces a new diffi- 
culty. It is to suppose God to have a double will, and to deal 
doubly by his creatures. It is to imagine that God’s revealed 
will may differ from his secret will; that he represents to the 
ereature that he wishes him to act in accordance with the former, 
while the real truth may be that his secret will is that the crea- 
ture shall do the very contrary. The hypothesis thus involves 
the idea, that the revealed will is a mere delusion, being in many 
cases contrary to the real will of the Deity, which is his secret 
purpose. 

The following, however, is the most elaborate line of reason- 
ing by which it has been attempted to escape from the difficul- 
ties attending this theory. It is argued that, as the Deity is all 
powerful, nothing in the universe can have power to defeat or 
counteract his purposes; consequently, all things that are, in- 
cluding the existence of moral evil, must have entered into the 
great plan which He formed from the beginuing. Why the 
divine decrees embraced moral evil as part of the scheme of the 
universe, or why that scheme is not more perfect than it is, we 
may not enquire. But from the very fact of its being as it is, 
we infer that it answers the purpose of the Creator. He did 
not choose it on account of its imperfections ; but those imper- 
fections were not hidden from his view, nor are they inde- 
pendent of his will; and he chose it out of all the possible 
worlds which He might have made, because, with all its imper- 
fections, it promotes the end for which it was made. That 
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end, being such as God proposed, must be good; and the world 
being the fittest to promote that end, must, notwithstanding its 
imperfections, be such as it was worthy of God to produce. With 
regard to the moral evil embraced in the general design, all 
that can be said of it is, that God’s power was not exerted in 
hindering that from coming into existence which could not 
have existed independently of his will, and which is allowed to 
exist, because, although not of itself an object of his approba- 
tion, it results from something else. 

There is in this argument, taken from the work of an able 
supporter of the hypothesis of absolute predestination, a curious 
admixture of truth and error. It is quite true that God is 
omnipotent ; but it is not a necessary consequence of this truth, 
that no creature can act in opposition to his will or purpose. 
The very reverse conclusion may be drawn. God, in virtue of 
his omnipotence, may have created beings with such an amount 
of freedom of volition as to render it possible for them to oppose 
their will to his own, None but an omnipotent being could 
exercise so high a creative power; so that the creation of such 
free agents would only be a display of omnipotence. His ren- 
dering it possible for them to oppose their wills to his own was 
not a surrender of his omnipotence; because he may have pre- 
scribed certain limits beyond which they could not go; and be- 
cause, in using this freedom of volition, they would only be 
exercising a power which God had himself conferred. 

It does not, therefore, of necessity follow that, because God 
is omnipotent, no creature can resist his will ; for the Deity may 
have so exercised his omnipotence as to have conferred on his 
intelligent creatures a power necessarily involving the possibility 
of their resisting his will within certain limits. Nay, the very 
essence of moral evil being the opposition of the will of the 
creature to that of the Creator, it does not appear possible that, 
unless such a power had been conferred on the creature, moral 
evil could have existed at all. 

Neither does it follow, from the fact of God’s having so con- 
stituted the mind of the creatures as to render it possible for 
them to act in opposition to his will, that he conferred that 
power with the express design that some of them should cer- 
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tainly oppose his will; for it is @ priori equally probable that he 
conferred it with the design that they might, in exercising it, 
conform themselves to his will, actively and voluntarily, as free 
agents, and not merely of necessity and passively, as do those 
creatures who have no such power, but who are governed by the 
law of instinct. If the creatures do oppose the divine will then, 
they so far defeat the main purpose for which God conferred 
freedom of volition, namely, the happiness of the creature and 
the glory of the Creator. 

But then God might have an alternative purpose, that in the 
event of their counteracting the former branch of the design, 
and so destroying their own happiness, the creatures should 
nevertheless subserve the latter. God might still cause their 
disobedience to contribute to the promotion of his own glory ; 
so vindicating his omnipotence. God’s primary iutention, in 
conferring the power of free volition on his creatures, was 
doubtless that they might, in virtue of that freedom, voluntarily 
(not necessarily) conform themselves to the divine will; but as 
this freedom of necessity volved the possibility of their taking 
an opposite course, He further purposed that they should in that 
event be compelled to submit to another design—that of their 
being punished for their transgression. 

Thus the assumption, that no creature has power to act con- 
trary to the will and purpose of the Creator, is true in one sense, 
and not true in another. It is true that if the creatures do not 
willingly submit themselves to one desigu of God—that good 
design which He contemplated in conferring the gift of free voli- 
tion, they must then of necessity submit to that alternative 
design which He has devised for the vindication of his omnipotent 
authority ; so that the creatures cannot oppose their Creator 
with impunity. But it is not true that it is impossible to suppose 
Omnipotence to have conferred upon the creatures a power of 
choosing whether they shall obey or oppose the Creator’s primary 
and good design: -merely guarding his authority by the alter- 
native vindicatory design, of punishing those who should make 
a perverse use of their liberty. On the contrary, it appears to 
be of the essence of free volition, that it should involve the 
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was rendered free, and of the very essence of moral evil, that it 
should consist in opposition on the part of the creature to the 
good designs of the Creator. 

Thus the basis of the argument in favour of the predesti- 
narian method of accounting for the existence of moral evil is 
unsound ; for it assumes the very thing to be proved. It assumes 
that no created will can resist or oppose the good designs of the 
Creator: and that is not by any means a necessary deduction 
from the axiomatic truth that God is omnipotent. 

The predestinarian argument goes on to state, that God made 
his design to embrace the necessary existence of moral evil; be- 
cause He considered such a constitution to be on the whole the 
best fitted to serve the ends He had in view. Here it is at- 
tempted to assign, as a reason for God’s having made moral evil 
a necessary part of his design, simply that he saw fit to do so; 
and truly this is the only reason that could have been assigned, 
had it been proved to be the fact, that God had made the neces- 
sary existence of moral evil an original element in his design. 
But this is the whole question, and the mere assertion that God 
might have seen fit to do so, will not prove that he actually did 
so, nor reconcile the mind to the incongruity involved in such a 
supposition. On the contrary, the mind cannot help perceiving 
it to be far more in accordance with its conceptions of the 
divine character to suppose that God might have seen fit to 
embrace in his design the existence of free agents, notwith- 
standing their freedom necessarily involved the possibility, that 
some might oppose their will to his own, but without decreeing 
that they should do so—his main design being that they should 
all act in conformity to his will. Because a system embracing 
creatures possessing free volition, even although it involved such 
a possible imperfection, was more glorious, more worthy of om- 
nipotence, than an universe embracing nothing but passive 
instruments, creatures subject either to immutable and _ irre- 
sistible laws, or to equally immutable and irresistible decrees. 

The difference between these two views is simply this. Ac- 
cording to the predestinarian view, moral evil was a necessary 
element in the divine scheme, forming a part of the positive in- 
tention of the Creator. According to the other view, it was 
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only the possibility that moral evil might exist, that was a 
necessary element in the divine scheme ; and it was so by reason 
of its embracing free agents ; but it was not a part of the divine 
intentions that moral evil positively should exist; the divine 
scheme was merely adapted to the foreseen possibility that it 
might exist. 

The remaining part of the predestinarian account of the 
origin of moral evil is “ that God’s power was not exerted in 
hindering that from coming into existence which could not have 
existed independently of his will, and which is allowed to exists 
because, although not in itself an object of his approbation, it 
results from something else.” Now this explanation is correct 
so far as it goes; but it is the explanation which accords, not 
with the predestinarian notion, but with its opposite. It is quite 
true that moral evil must have arisen in consequence of God’s 
not having exercised his power to prevent it. He did not see fit 
to interfere with the freedom of volition, which He had given to 
the creatures, so as to prevent them from committing moral 
evil; for that would have been at once to have destroyed the 
liberty he had conferred. But the evil could not have existed 
independently of his will; because it could not have arisen 
unless he had given to his creatures that freedom of will in 
virtue of which it became possible for them to commit evil; and 
He allows it to exist, because, although not in itself an object of 
his approbation, it results from something else. True, He allows 
it to exist, although it is the object of his hatred; and that just 
because it results from something else than his positive decree 
that it should exist—namely, from the creature’s having devoted 
to a bad purpose a power conferred upon him for a good. But 
God’s merely refraining from putting forth his power to prevent 
the possibility of their committing evil is a very different thing 
from his having positively decreed that his creatures should 
commit evil ; and it is the latter view that is the necessary result 
of the doctrine of absolute predestination. 

The answer to all these sophisms is contained in the three 
following abstract propositions, which have been already 
stated. 

First. There must be a perfect agreement between the will 
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and the intentions or designs of the Deity. He cannot be sup. 
posed to decree or intend anything unwillingly. 

Second. Moral evil being opposition to the divine will, must 
be also opposition to some good design or intention of the Deity. 

Third. Consequently God cannot be supposed to have posi- 
tively and primarily intended that moral evil should exist, for 
that is equivalent to saying that He intended opposition to his 
own intentions; or that He made some of his creatures with the 
intention that they should not fulfil his intention in creating 
them ; both of which ideas are obviously absurd. 

The hypothesis of fixed laws,’while free from some of the 
objections to which that of absolute predestination is exposed, 
is open to others—as, for example, to this first objection, that it 
sets a limit to the exercise of the divine intellect. For if God 
have at first established certain fixed laws, by the operation of 
which all events whatever are determined, without any further 
interference on his part, it is plain that nothing remains for him 
but quiescently to contemplate the evolution of the limited 
number of contingencies depending on the operation of those 
laws. 

Hence, secondly, it is subversive of the doctrine of divine 
providence, and renders prayer nugatory. For if all events 
fall out according to the operation of fixed laws, the necessity 
for the continued existence and superintendence of the Deity 
ceases. The laws of nature, once established, are of themselves 
sufficient for the government of the universe ; and it is vain for 
men to pray, seeing their prayers can never alter the operation 
of those fixed laws. 

The chief advantage which the hypothesis of fixed laws pos- 
sesses over that of absolute prédestination is its apparently re- 
moving the difficulty with respect to the origin of moral evil; 
for, by admitting the doctrine of contingencies, it seems to 
obviate the conclusion that God primarily intended that moral 
evil should exist. If these contingencies, however, be regulated 
by certain Jaws, and if moral evil be one of the necessary results 
of their operation, this circumstance would still throw back the 
origin of the evil upon the framer of the laws. If, again, the 
contingencies be not regulated by laws, but wholly determined 
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by the free volition of the creature, this would introduce a fresh 
difficulty in regard to the divine foreknowledge, and the prophecy 
of future events. For if it be the law of volition in created 
minds that they are, in all instances and under all circumstances, 
absolutely free to choose between moral good and moral evil, 
then the determination to be formed by any created mind would 
in every case be altogether uncertain—consequently all events 
having a necessary dependence on such determinations would 
partake of this perfect uncertainty. Hence, while all future 
events, depending for their evolution on the operation of the 
purely physical laws, would be absolutely certain, and so capable 
of being foretold with perfect precision ; on the other hand, all 
events depending for their evolution on the determinations to 
be formed by created minds, would be absolutely uncertain, and 
so incapable of being either foreseen or foretold. 

Thus the doctrine of fixed laws places the mind between the 
horns of a dilemma. If all the determinations of created minds 
be the results of fixed laws, and so absolutely certain, then there 
would be no difference between this doctrine and that of absolute 
predestination ; and we must regard moral evil to be the neces- 
sary result of laws devised by the Divine Mind, consequently to 
form part of the original design of the Deity—a notion which 
has already been shewn to involve an absurdity. 

On the other hand, if the fixed laws be of such a character 
as to render the determinations of all created minds absolutely 
uncertain, then all events depending on these determinations 
would in like manner be absolutely uncertain, so that the pro- 
phecy of them would be impossible. 

But we do find in the Sacred Scriptures prophecies of events 
which involve the determinations of created minds; and it is, 
moreover, capable of proof, that many of these same prophecies 
have been historically fulfilled. Hence it follows that this second 
alternative cannot be correct, seeing it is contrary to the testi- 
mony alike of Scripture and of history. 

It thus appears that the hypothesis of fixed laws does not 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the general principles of the 
divine government, but involves difficulties which seem incapable 
of being solved. 
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The hypothesis of direct interposition is free from the objec- 
tions peculiar to those of absolute predestination and fixed laws, 
For Ist. It does not limit the exercise of the divine intellect, 
seeing it supposes it to be continually exerted in sustaining the 
various powers and properties with which God has endowed his 
creatures—in preserving in operation those laws to which He has 
subjected them, and in harmonizing those events which He sees 
fit to render contingent on the volitions of his creatures, with 
those others which He has predestined from all eternity. 

2nd. It does not limit the power of God as regards the crea- 
tion of voluntary agents; because it supposes Him to have created 
beings on whom, although their volitions are usually regulated 
by certain laws, He has nevertheless conferred a self-determining 
power, which He occasionally calls into exercise, so as to consti- 
tute those creatures subordinate final causes, and so as to 
render a certain limited range of events dependent upon them as 
prime movers. This is the highest degree of self-determining 
power which it is possible to conceive any created being to pos- 
sess; for could any creature exercise such a power without the 
permission of the Creator, or were the range of contingencies 
depending on any created will not limited, such a creature would 
be independent of his Maker, and subject to no control. The 
existence of more than one absolute will in the universe is an 
impossibility. It is no limitation of divine power to say, that it 
is impossible for the mind to conceive of God’s creating a dupli- 
cate of himself, which a being with a perfectly absolute will 
would be. 

3rd. This hypothesis does not make the Deity to be the 
author of moral evil. It makes evil indeed to be one of the con- 
tingencies arising out of that degree of freedom of will which 
God saw fit to confer on his creatures, and which was such as to 
involve the possibility of their acting contrary to his will, and to 
the main design of their creation—such being the essence of all 
moral evil. This, however, makes the author of that evil to be 
not the Creator, but the creature, and is a very different thing 
indeed from the supposition that God created certain beings 
whom He had absolutely predestinated to commit evil. The 
latter notion makes the existence of moral evil to be the result 
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of a direct act of volition on the part of the Deity ; the other view 
makes its existence merely one of the foreseen contingencies 
which possibly might arise out of the creation of free-will 
agents. 

4th. It does not confound our notions of good and evil: for 
if God did not absolutely predetermine that any of his creatures 
should positively commit evil, but merely endowed certain of 
them with such powers of volition that they might do either 
good or evil—that is, act either according to or contrary to the 
divine will, and to the primary intentions of the Deity in their 
creation, the distinction between these two, which by the first 
supposition is confounded, is by this hypothesis kept obvious 
and clear. 

5th. It is nowise inconsistent with the divine benevolence to 
suppose God to have created beings with such a freedom of will 
that they might commit evil, seeing they were equally free to 
do good. It is moreover quite conformable to our notions of the 
divine justice to suppose the Deity to have attached reward to 
perseverance in well-doing, and punishment to the commission 
of evil, so as to create a strong bias in the minds of his creatures, 
to incite them to good by the hope of that reward, and to deter 
them from evil by the dread of that punishment. 

6th. This hypothesis is in perfect accordance with the doc- 
trine of Divine Providence ; because it assumes the necessity for 
the continued exercise of divine power in maintaining the opera- 
tion of the laws of nature, and in so overruling the wills of the 
creatures, as to harmonize their acts with God’s general designs. 

7th. It places prayer on its proper footing, as an expression of 
a desire on the part of the creatures that their wills may be 
brought into conformity with the divine will—such being the 
true essence of prayer. 

8th. It is nowise opposed to the common sense of mankind, 
and does not render that idea, which all entertain, that their 
conduct is, within certain limits, dependent on their wills, an 
innate deception; it is therefore not inconsistent with God’s 
truth. 

While the hypothesis of dircct interposition is thus free from 
the objections to which the other two are exposed, it is open to 
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others of a different kind; and it remains to be ascertained 
whether these be real or only apparent. The most obvious ob- 
jection is that which arises out of the assumption of contin- 
gencies. The question at once suggests itself—is it possible to 
admit the existence of a contingency—that is, an event which 
depends for its happening on the will of the creature viewed as 
a subordinate final cause, consistently with the divine attributes? 
Were there but one will in the universe, that of the Deity, it 
would be impossible even to conceive of such a thing as a con- 
tingency; for all events would depend necessarily and imme- 
diately on that one will; and as there is in it no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning, an uncertainty would be an impossi- 
bility. The idea of a contingency, then, of necessity involves 
that of the existence of created minds—having conferred on them 
by their Creator a self-determining power of volition, which He 
allows them to exercise within certain limits, and at certain 
times, free from the restraint of any fixed laws; because such 
laws are merely the intentions or designs of the Deity ; and were 
the self-determining power exercised only in the manner pre- 
determined by the Deity,-the events depending on its exercise 
would cease to be uncertain. In short, the self-determining 
power bestowed on the creature must, in order to there being 
any event dependent on it as a final cause, be of precisely the 
same nature as that possessed by the Deity himself—that self- 
determining power, in virtue of which He resolved to create the 
worlds; only in the case of the creature, the power cannot be 
exercised, except by the immediate permission of the Deity, and 
within the limits which He prescribes. Is it consistent then with 
the divine attributes to suppose God to have created such sub- 
ordinate beings, with a self-determining power similar to his 
own? 

The only attributes with which this supposition has an ap- 
pearance of being inconsistent, are the divine omnipotence and 
omniscience. It may be asked, Is it not a limitation of the divine 
omnipotence to imagine that any created will can oppose the 
designs and intentions of the Deity? and is it not a limitation 
of the divine omniscience to imagine any event to be dependent 
on a self-determining power in the creatures as a final cause— 
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so rendering it an uncertainty, and removing it beyond the 
sphere of the certain foreknowledge of God? 

As this is, without doubt, a formidable difficulty with which 
the doctrine of contingencies has to struggle, it is needful to 
approach it with due caution, and to probe the matter to the 
very foundation. Its solution involves, as a necessary element, 
the nature and origin of moral evil. 

It has already been pointed out that there is such a neces- 
sary relation between the divine will and character, and the di- 
vine intentions and designs, that it is impossible to conceive of 
moral evil otherwise than as opposition, not only to the divine 
will and character, but also to some good design or intention of 
the Deity. Moreover, the laws of the universe being merely 
the designs and intentions of the Deity, moral evil must also be 
opposition to one or other of the laws of the universe. 

Such being the nature of moral evil, it is impossible for us 
to conceive of it as having had its origin in the Divine Mind; 
and the only notion we can form on the subject is, that, if such 
athing as moral evil exist at all, it must have arisen from the 
opposition of the will of some other mind to the will and inten- 
tions or laws of the Deity. Again, since God is the only self- 
existent Being, and the Author of all being, if there exist a mind 
having a will opposed to that of the Deity, it must be a mind 
created by God himself. But in order that the will of any created 
mind might become thus opposed to the divine will and intentions, 
God must have conferred upon it a power to become so, and He 
must have conferred that power for a different purpose ; because 
it is only by the created mind’s exercising this power in a manner 
different from that in which God designed that it should be 
exercised, that the created will can oppose itself to the divine 
intentions. 

The very fact, then, that there do exist in the universe minds 
whose wills are opposed to the divine will, is a proof that the 
Deity must have conferred on some created mind, for some good 
purpose, a power which the creature has diverted to an opposite 
purpose. Now, from certain statements contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures, it may be gathered that this opposition to the divine 
will was originated by a powerful and highly intelligent created 
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being. Whether this particular inference be admitted or not, 
it is plain that there must have been a first act of moral evil, and 
that such first act must have had its origin in some created mind. 
The Deity then must have conferred on that mind such an 
amount of self-determining power as to render it possible for it 
either voluntarily to conform to the divine intentions, or volun- 
tarily to oppose them; and the former must have been the 
primary purpose for which God conferred that power. For to 
suppose the Deity to have given the originator of moral evil a 
power, with the intention that he should use it for a purpose 
opposite to that which God intended, is a plain contradiction in 
terms. 

It hence appears quite necessary to grant that God must have 
created the mind of the originator of moral evil with a self- 
determining power, intending and wishing that he should volun- 
tarily conform his determinations to the will of his Creator; and, 
further, that God did not decree either that the creature should 
fulfil this design, or that he should not; for had the Creator 
decreed that the creature should fulfil the design of his creation, 
that would have been to subject the created will to a necessary 
law, and would have deprived any submission that might have | 
been rendered of its peculiar character of a voluntary, as contra- | 
distinguished from an instinctive or necessary obedience. On 





the other hand, to suppose the Deity to have decreed that the { 
originator of moral evil should use his conferred self-determining t 
power for a purpose contrary to that for which it had been Q 
bestowed, would be to suppose God to decree oppositely from I 
what He intends. t 
Thus the existence of a being endowed with a self-determining t 
power, which he, as a final cause, may exercise within certain § 
limits, free from the restraint of any law or divine predetermina- 
tion, obviously involves, as a necessary consequence, the possi- c 
bility of his exercising that power either in conformity with the d 
purpose for which God conferred it, or in opposition to that pur- it 
pose. Now, it is not thinking unworthily of the Deity to suppose a 
Him to have created a being with such a power. The act was an oi 





exercise of omnipotence, and the design was one of benevolence. 
It was an act of infinite wisdom, and calculated to redound to 
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the glory of the Creator ; for the voluntary obedience of such a 
creature would have been far more glorious than the instinctive 
submission of thousands of creatures so constituted as to exclude 
the possibility of their opposing their wills to that of their Creator. 
The control which God retained, moreover, in reserving to Him- 
self the power of punishing the creature, in the event of his 
thwarting the primary benevolent design for which he had been 
created, was a sufficient assertion of supreme authority over him. 

It having been shewn that the originator of moral evil must 
have been created with a self-determining power, conferred on 
him for the purpose of his rendering a voluntary and rational, 
but not instinctive obedience to his Creator, which power neces- 
sarily involved the possibility of his applying it to an opposite 
purpose, it follows that there must have been a probability that 
he would adopt the former, aud a probability that he would 
adopt the latter course, which two probabilities must have borne 
to each other a certain ratio. We cannot suppose the latter 
probability to have been stronger than the former, because that 
would be to imagine God to have held out some inducement to 
his creatures to thwart his own desigus—an idea altogether 
inconsistent with our conceptions of the divine character. The 
highest ratio, then, that we can assign to the adverse probability 
is one of equality with that to which it was opposed. Looking 
to the benevolence of the Deity, however, it appears reasonable 
to suppose that God did not leave these two probabilities even in 
a state of equality, but that He held out some positive and 
powerful inducement to the created mind to act in conformity 
to the primary benignant design for which it was created, and 
thus gave a strong preponderance to the probability that it would 
so act. 

It may be presumed, moreover, that this preponderance was 
carried as far as was consistent with the existence of the self- 
determining power. Analogy favours this view, and leads to the 
inference that the preponderance was given by the hope of reward 
and the fear of punishment ; for it would not be conformable to 
our conceptions of the character of the Deity to suppose Him to 
have dispensed with these important sanctions to the commands 
which He might sce fit to impose on his rational creatures, with 
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a view to the trial of their obedience. Such hopes and fears 
would doubtless produce a certain bias in the created mind 
towards fulfilment of the primary intentions of God, and would, 
in all likelihood, give a very decided preponderance to the proba- 
bility of its adopting that course rather than the opposite; but 
what might be the actual ratio between the two probabilities 
thus constituted could be known to God alone. Whatever it may 
have been, it is impossible for us to imagine the Deity to have 
viewed these two otherwise than as probabilities, standing to each 
other in that ratio, seeing He had Himself so constituted them, 

Accordingly, to say that God either absolutely foreknew or 

absolutely predetermined that one of these probabilities should 
be a positive certainty, or rather made it so from the beginning, 
involves a contradiction. It is, moreover, either to deny to God 
the power of rendering anything future a mere possibility, or to 
suppose Him to have foreknown that to be certain which He had 
Himself rendered only possible. Between these two conclusions 
there is no alternative. We must either deny to Omnipotence 
the ability to create a subordinate being with a self-determining 
power, such as to render his determinations merely probable in 
a certain ratio; or we must admit that there may exist a contin- 
gency, the issue of which is, by the very constitution which God 
has given to it, incapable of being foreknown otherwise than as a 
possibility. Thus it will be perceived that, in order to avoid the 
supposition of God’s having decreed a contradiction, or having 
primarily intended opposition to his own intentions, it is quite 
necessary to admit that He decrees probabilities, and thus volun- 
tarily sets a limit to the certainty of his own foreknowledge. 

It will be observed, then, that this limit does not arise out of 
anything in the creature independently of his Creator, but is the 
necessary consequence of a power conferred by the Deity Him- 
self, the power and its consequence being so linked together that 
the one could not exist without the other. If the Deity then 
saw it to be good, and becoming his own glory and character, to 
confer such a power on the creature, He must also have seen it 
to be good, and not derogatory to his wisdom, nor inconsistent 
with his character, to set this limit to the extent of his own 
absolute foreknowledge, and it does not become us to say that it 
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is impossible for Him to have so exercised his creative power, as 
to involve the necessity of such a limit. 

But to what does this limit amount after all? IfGod know 
everything knowable, He is still omniscient. If He see fit, in 
the exercise of his omnipotence, so to arrange the scheme of his 
government as to render certain issues mere probabilities, without 
elevating them by his decree into the rank of certainties, that 
surely does not diminish his omniscience. It is a mere refraining 
from the exercise of a power of selection, and the issues continue 
to be known in their true character as mere probabilities until one 
of them emerge. The inconsistency, then, of contingencies with 
the divine attribute of omniscience is only apparent, for the 
divine knowledge does really embrace them in their true cha- 
racter. God must know all possible events, but those only can 
be viewed by Him as certain which He has Himself rendered 
certain, while those which He has rendered contingent He can 
view only as contingent. 

The further consideration of the general principles of the 
divine government of the moral universe thus resolves itself into 
an examination of this question, Whether is it easier for the 
human mind to conceive of God’s having created the first trans- 
gressor of his moral law with the positive design and intention 
that he should act in opposition to his Creator’s will, or of God’s 
having created him with a power which He wished and intended 
him to use in one way, but which power necessarily involved the 
possibility of his using it in a contrary way, thus setting a neces- 
sary limit to the absoluteness of the divine foreknowledge? 
Which of these views is most consonant to a reasonable idea of 
the divine character and perfections? From this alternative 
there is no escape. 

Now, the only reason that can be assigned for adopting the 
former view is the notion that an omniscient and omnipotent 
Being cannot regard anything future as uncertain. It is only 
because the mind fancies God to have had a certain foreknow- 
ledge of the existence of moral evil that it imagines Him to have 
predetermined that it should certainly exist. But the idea that 
God primarily intended the existence of moral evil involves the 
palpable contradiction that God, when He created the first trans- 
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gressor of his moral law, predetermined that he should act con- 
trary to the design for which he was created, for his so acting is 
what constitutes his transgression. The mind, however, finds it 
impossible to conceive of the Deity as thus contradicting Him- 
self, consequently the premises which lead to this absurd con- 
clusion must be fallacious; there must be something wrong in 
the idea that an omniscient and omnipotent Being cannot regard 
anything future otherwise than as certain. 

On the other hand, the mind has no difficulty in conceiving 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, and good Being as having con- 
ferred on his creature, for a benevolent end, a power of such a 
nature as of necessity to involve the mere possibility of the crea- 
ture’s perverting it to an opposite purpose. Neither does the 
mind perceive any incongruity in supposing the Creator to have 
refrained from predetermining that the creature should exercise 
this power either in the one way or the other. Onthe contrary, 
it would violate the mind’s conceptions of the divine benevolence 
and consistency to suppose God to have predetermined that the 
creature should exercise this power in opposition to the good 
design for which it had been conferred. But if the mind be thus 
driven to the conclusion that God did not predetermine in what 
manner the creature should exercise the power, it cannot escape 
from admitting the necessity of the further conclusion that God 
thus originated two opposite possibilities, and a consequent neces- 
sary limit to the certainty of his own foreknowledge. The human 
understanding is thus compelled to abandon as untenable the 
notion, that an omnipotent and omniscient Being cannot regard 
futurities as mere possibilities. 

That anything may be the subject of foreknowledge, it must, 
as already pointed out, have some sort of existence—it must pre- 
exist as an intention, either in the Divine Mind or in the created 
mind. If moral evil pre-existed either from the first as an inten- 
tion in the Divine Mind, or if it subsequently pre-existed as an 
intention in the created mind, it would be capable of being 
certainly foreknown, but not otherwise. Its pre-existence as an 
intention in the created mind, however, involves of necessity its 
pre-existence from the first as an intention in the Divine Mind; 
because it could not thus pre-exist in the created mind without 
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the Creator’s so intending. Hence, seeing it cannot have pre- 
existed as an intention in the Divine Mind without involving a 
contradiction, so neither can it have pre-existed in the created 
mind without a similar result; indeed, the existence in the 
created mind of an intention to do evil is itself moral evil. Thus 
it being impossible to suppose moral evil to have pre-existed as 
an intention, either in the creating or the created mind, it wanted 
the necessary element of existence to render it capable of being 
foreknown as a certainty. It could be foreknown only as a 
possible result of the freedom of volition imparted to the created 
mind. 

then, the mind will 
naturally prefer that of which it can conceive to that of which it 
cannot conceive; it will cling to that view which allows it to 


In choosing between these two views, 


regard the Deity as not less good, not less wise, not less powerful, 
and not less omniscient, because of his having created a being 
capable of acting in opposition to the benevolent purpose for which 
he was created, and whohas so acted. It will prefer such a view 
to that other which compels it to imagine moral evil to be part 
of the original design of the Creator—to suppose God to have 
from the first intended his creatures to act in opposition to his 
will, so making his intention to have been primarily opposed to 
his own will; in other words, making God the author, not ouly 
of moral evil, but also of a contradiction. Between these two 
views there is no alternative ; for to aflirm, as some have alleged, 
that the Deity certainly foreknew that the originator of moral 
evil would oppose the design for which he had been created, 
without having predetermined that he should so act, involves one 
of two impossible conclusions—either that God foreknew that as 
certain which He Himself had rendered only possible; or that 
God, in creating the originator of moral evil, forekuew that he 
would certainly oppose the purpose for which he was created, but 
was nevertheless under the necessity of bringing him intoexistence. 

It may be argued that the view which regards the existence 
of moral evil as having been originally a mere possibility, only 
removes the difficulty a step further back, but does not solve it ; 
that there can be no effect without a cause, and that there must 


have been some reason why the first transgressor of God’s moral 
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law acted in opposition to the design for which he was created. 
True, but the cause was simply the transgressor’s own self- 
determining power of volition acting as a prime mover or final 
cause ; and we can no more assign a reason why the first trans- 
gressor exercised this power in a manner opposed to that in which 
the Deity intended him to use it, than we can assign a reason 
why God, in the exercise of his own self-determining power, chose 
to create mankind. Both are ultimate facts beyond which 
reason cannot penetrate. But in the case of the first transgressor 
the question may be answered negatively, and the mind finds it 
impossible to escape the conviction that the reason of his opposing 
the divine intentions was neither that God primarily intended 
him so to act, nor that God was under the necessity of creating 
him, notwithstanding his having the certain foreknowledge, that 
his creature would defeat the primary end of his creation. 

By adopting this view the human understanding is enabled to 
comprehend how God has overruled the self-will, and consequent 
moral evil, of his creatures for the promotion of his own glory. 
For the existence of moral evil in the universe thus becomes the 
strongest possible proof of the infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
power of the Deity. None but an infinitely good, wise, and 
powerful Being could have created a subordinate being, with an 
immense amount of intellectual capacity and a perfectly free will— 
so free that it could oppose itself to the will of its Creator ; and 
nothing could so plainly demonstrate that the Deity did exercise 
so high an amount of creative power, and did confer on some of 
his creatures so perfect a moral freedom, as the fact that a por- 
tion of these creatures have actually so abused their liberty, as to 
have opposed their wills to that of their Creator. 

The foregoing argument applies to that created mind in which 
the first transgression of God’s moral law had its origin. The 
case of the human mind is somewhat more complicated, and re- 
quires to be separately considered. The question at present 
under discussion is the abstract possibility of God’s creating a 
contingency, and the argument has gone no further than to prove 
that we must either admit his having done so, or hold the exist- 
ence of opposition to his will to have been part of his original 
design—a notion involving an obvious contradiction. 
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But while admitting that there is a necessary limit to the 
absoluteness of the divine foreknowledge involved in the suppo- 
sition of moral evil’s having had its origin solely in the created 
mind, acting as a final cause, this limitation must not be carried 
one step beyond the point to which it has been carried by the 
Deity Himself—namely, to that point which is necessary to 
throw the origin of moral evil exclusively upon the creature, and 
te render it not only no part of the primary design of the 
Creator, but an absolute opposition by the creature to that 
design—an opposition arising out of the perverse exercise of a 
power conferred by God for a different and benevolent end. We 
must never for a moment suppose this opposition to have taken 
the Deity by surprise—to have been a thing of which He did 
not contemplate the possibility, and for which He was conse- 
quently quite unprepared. The theory which has been advo- 
cated amounts to no more than the conceiving God to have 
established two possibilities, standing to each other in a certain 
ratio of probability, and which must consequently have been 
viewed by the Divine Mind in that ratio, both being foreseen 
and both provided for. No further assumption is made than 
that God did not choose which of these possibilities should 
happen, but left that choice entirely to the created mind as a 
subordinate final cause. 

This idea of God’s establishing opposite possibilities opens a 
new and separate question, which has an important bearing on 
the theory of the divine government. It is this: If in the case 
of the numerous intelligent beings whom God created, and on 
whom he conferred a self-determining power, the two possibilities 
that they would exercise that power either in accordance with 
or in opposition to the design for which it was conferred, stood 
to each other in a certain ratio of probability—would that ratio 
continue the same for ever, and would the aggregate of all the 
probabilities be the same as in the case of each individual? In 
order to the solution of this difficulty, it must be kept in mind 
that while the hypothesis of direct interposition assumes the 
existence of a self-determining power in the creature, it does not 
assume the continued and unrestrained exercise of that power. 


On the contrary, it supposes all created wills to be, in their 
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normal state, subject to certain laws, by which they are kept in 
one uniform course of action, and that it is only when the Deity 
overrules the operation of those laws, and for some special pur- 
pose calls into exercise the self-determining power of the creature 
as a final cause, that any event becomes contingent on the 
created will. This interference of the Deity with the operation 
of the normal laws, by which He governs his intelligent crea- 
tures, is denominated in Scripture his trying them. Now we 
‘annot conceive of such a trial otherwise than as necessarily 
involving an alternative. God tries whether his creatures will 
render Him a voluntary obedience, or no; and with that view He 
calls into exercise their self-determining power, so freeing them, 
as respects the subject of their trial, from the operation of the 
normal laws, thus establishing two opposite possibilities as regards 
the issue. But God does not always try his creatures in this man- 
ner, and when He does not, they remain under the normal laws. 

Now if any creatures have been thus tried, and have rendered 
a voluntary submission to such an extent as God approves, then 
He may cease from trying them, and, as the reward of their 
submission, place them in such circumstances as to be no longer 
in danger of acting contrary to his will. This is quite con- 
ecivable, for one of the laws to which the creature is subject is 
that of habit. God has so constituted his intelligent creatures 
that they relish that to which they have become accustomed, 
and persevere with pleasure in those courses of action which they 
have maintained for a length of time. Those created minds, 
then, which, on being subjected to trial, yielded a voluntary 
submission to their Creator, would, in virtue of this law, gra- 
dually acquire a liking to this voluntary obedience, by reason of 
the pleasure experienced in rendering it, their wills would receive 
a bias in that direction, so that the probability of their con- 
tinuing in obedience would be continually gaining an ascendancy 
over its opposite, until the latter would entirely vanish. This 
may be supposed to be the condition of those angels “ who do 
God’s commandments, hearkening to the voice of his word.” 
The Scriptures indicate that they, too, had their period of trial, 
but that, on being tried, they acted in conformity with the 
divine will, that they are no longer exposed to such trial, but 
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that, under the operation of the law of habit, it is now their 
delight to fulfil God’s will. Thus we see that, in this case, the 
probabilities, whatever may have been their original ratio, are, 
by the operation of this law of habit,—that is, by the design of the 
Deity—subsequently brought into such a state of extreme in- 
equality that the adverse probability may be held to have vanished. 

If we take the reverse case, that of the creature’s disobe- 
dience on being subjected to trial, it would appear that, in con- 
sequence of its fall, the created mind becomes subject to laws 
different from those which influenced the unfallen will. In other 
words, the divine intentions with respect to the fallen differ from 
what they are with respect to the unfallen. The former, by their 
fall, entirely everturn the original ratio of probabilities; and 
unless God see fit to subject them to some new trial, and open 
to them some way of recovery, the operation of the law appears 
to be such that they continue in their disobedience, become more 
and more opposed to the divine character, and having failed to 
render a willing obedience to God’s benevolent intentions, they 
are compelled to submit to his penal designs. The law of habit, 
too, operates in this case as in the other, and once they have 
become accustomed to do moral evil, the creatures cannot escape 
from the operation of that law, unless God himself interpose in 
their behalf. The original ratio of the probabilities, therefore, 
cannot in any case subsist beyond the first trial; for its result 
must be to give one of them a preponderance over the other more 
or less complete. 

It may here be asked, could not God have created his intel- 
ligent creatures originally, with their wills in that same condition 
of harmony with their duty, which has been attributed to the 
operation of habit, and so have excluded the possibility of the 
rise of moral evil in his universe? True, this might have been ; 
but had the will of the creature been thus originally constituted 
in a state of necessary harmony with the divine intentions, all 
intelligent creatures would have been under the law of instinct. 
The ant and the bee voluntarily fulfil the divine intentions in 
virtue of that law ; but theirs is a much lower species of obedience 
than what may be rendered by creatures endowed with a self- 
determining power, and who, in virtue of that power, may either 
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obey or disobey ; while it cannot be doubted that those creatures 
who render this latter species of obedience, may attain to a much 
higher degree of happiness than those who obey from mere in- 
stinct. Now, God may regard the universe as more glorious, 
more worthy of his wisdom and omnipotence, by reason of its 
embracing myriads of intelligent creatures, endowed with a 
self-determining power, and who have, on being tried, rendered 
him a voluntary obedience, than it would have been had it con- 
tained only such creatures as are subject to the law of instinct. 
And this, notwithstanding the more glorious end has been 
attained at the expense of the existence of moral evil, arising 
through the disobedience of some. And the divine scheme is all 
the more glorious, and all the more worthy of God, because the 
existence of moral evil was not a necessary or inherent blemish 
in it, but merely a foreseen possibilty—yet a possibility neces- 
sarily involved in the primary design, which the Divine Mind 
had in contemplation. 

But it may still be asked, does not the law of habit ulti- 
mately bring about precisely the same result as might have been 
first attained by the law of instinct—namely, a harmony between 
the created will and the divine intentions? Doubtless, as re- 
spects the mere concord between the creating and created wills, 
the ends are the same; but surely this harmony, when established 
after repeated trials in a mind endowed with a self-determining 
power, is more glorious to God than when it exists innate in 
beings possessing no such power. It is easy to see, moreover, 
that an innate harmony between the created will and the divine 
intentions would have been incompatible with the free exercise 
of a self-determining power; whereas there is no such incompa- 
tibility, when the harmony is a result flowing from the continued 
exercise of such a power in one direction ; for the free exercise of 
the power is in that case necessary to the attainment of the end. 

There remains this other and more difficult question. Sup- 
posing that, in the case of each individual, the possibilities of 
obedience and disobedience originally stood to each other in a 
certain ratio of probability, what would be the aggregate of all 
those probabilities ? Would not the probability that some would 
disobey be much greater than either that of universal obedience or 
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that of universal disobedience ; and would not this preponderance 
continually increase with the number of the beings on whose 
self-determining power the issue depended ; and might not the 
number of beings be so great as to make that preponderance 
almost infinite, and so render it next to certain, if not absolutely 
certain, that some would disobey? And does not this law thus 
lead to the necessary conclusion that, without absolutely design- 
ing that moral evil should exist, or predetermining what indivi- 
dual beings should disobey, God might certainly foreknow that 
moral evil should arise ? 

In answering these questions it must be kept in view that, 
if such a law applied, it could have done so only by the inten- 
tion of the Deity. If it be true that, when the number of free 
and intelligent beings is very great, the probability of their all 
rendering obedience to their Creator becomes very small, it must 
have been the intention of the Creator that it should so be; 
consequently it would follow that God must have primarily 
designed that moral evil should arise—that is, have intended 
opposition to his own intentions, a contradiction which has been 
shewn to be impossible. If it be imagined again that this law 
of probabilities was not itself a part of the divine intentions, but 
was a necessary consequence of the existence of the self-deter- 
mining power conferred on the creatures; if it be alleged that it 
was the necessary result of the existence of such creatures, that 
the more they were multiplied, the greater became the certainty 
that some of them would act in opposition to the divine inten- 
tions, this would simply be to render the certainty of opposition 
to the divine inteutions a necessary element in the carrying out 
of those purposes—thus subjecting God to a necessity; whereas 
the only real necessity involved in his designs was the mere 
possibility of opposition to his will. 

On closer examination, however, it will be found that the 
probabilities could not follow the law which is here supposed ; 
for the probability that some would disobey is imagined to in- 
crease, while the ratio between the probabilities of obedience and 
disobedience in each individual remains unchanged. It is plain, 
however, that nothing could affect the original ratio in the case 
of each individual, except some circumstance having a tendency 
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to influence the individual mind, either towards obedience or 
disobedience. Now while it might be granted that the fall of 
one being might increase the probability of the fall of others, by 
reason of the influence which one mind might exert over another ; 
yet it is plain that, as regards the first tendency to moral evil, 
this could not be augmented in any individual mind by the mere 
increase in the number of beings. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that the existence of a thousand millions of beings could 
operate as a greater moral inducement to any one being to oppose 
the divine will than would the existence of only one million; or 
that the inducement would be multiplied a hundredfold by 
merely increasing the numbers in that proportion. The original 
ratio, therefore, of the probabilities of the obedience or disobe- 
dience of cach individual could not be effected by the were in- 
crease of numbers. Such, however, would be the necessary 
result, were it true that the probability of the disobedience of 
some continually increased with the number of beings ; for there 
would then be a certain amount which would render the proba- 
bility of the disobedience of one extremely great; and were that 
amount increased a thousandfold, the probability of the disobe- 
dience of a thousand individuals would become extremely great ; 
and thus, by the mere multiplication of numbers, a thousand 
individuals would have the original ratio of the probability of 
their obedience or disobedience completely overturned ; for their 
disobedience would become next to certain; whereas, had only 
one thousand been created, the probability of their obedience 
would have preponderated. 

The moral determinations of free-will agents are thus alto- 
gether distinct from ordinary chances, which are subject to this 
numerical law; for by the very hypothesis, such moral agents 
are a law unto themselves, and totally free from the restraints of 
any other law whatever in the exercise of their self-determining 
power. ‘This freedom they could not possess were they subject 
to the same law of probability as are ordinary chances. 

It will thus be seen that the mere multiplication of numbers 
could not have the effect of rendering it more probable that some 
would disobey without overturning the ratio of probabilities in 
the case of individuals, which it has no moral tendency to do. 
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We could not embrace this view, moreover, without arriving at 
the conclusion that God might, in creating, have stopped short 
of the number which rendered the introduction of moral evil 
certain, and that it had its origin in the mere circumstance of 
his having created such a multitude of beings. This conclusion, 
however, is altogether untenable ; for the Deity must have known 
that such would be the necessary effect of his so multiplying his 
creatures ; and his creating so great a number would shew that 
He intended to cause opposition to his own intentions ; which is 
absurd. 

An apparent objection to the admission of contingencies 
depending on the free exercise of created wills arises out of its 
seeming inconsistency with prophecy. It may be asked, if future 
events be to any extent contingent on the created will as a first 
cause, how can they be foretold? It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that the hypothesis of direct interposition, while recognizing 
contingencies, yet regards all creatures endowed with free voli- 
tion as usually acting under the influence of certain mental laws 
—their thoughts and actions being, on a general view, the result 
of the operation of those laws; and seeing the laws themselves 
are the designs of the Deity, the larger portion of the actions of 
rational beings are just what God designed they should be; they 
are predestinated in virtue of the laws by which they are regu- 
lated; consequently, the Deity knowing his own intentions, and 
the manner of operation of the laws by which the mental acts of 
his creatures are governed, must forcknow as certainties all those 
actions which they perform under the operation of those laws. 
Such actions may accordingly become the subject of prophecy 
in the mouth of those to whom God may sce fit to communicate 
that foreknowledge. 

As regards those actions of rational creatures, then, which 
result from the operation of laws, the hypothesis of direct inter- 
position adequately accounts for the manner in which they may 
become the subject of prophecy. But then, in order to escape 
from the incongruity of imagining the Deity to have positively 
predetermined that moral evil should exist, the hypothesis of 
direct interposition admits that God overrules the operation of 
the normal laws; and for the purpose of trying his creatures, 
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frees them as respects certain limited issues from the influence 
of those laws—thus leaving such issues to depend upon the self- 
determining power of the creature. It has been shewn, more- 
over, that this supposition of necessity involves the idea that, as 
regards those issues, the Deity sets a limit to the certainty of his 
own foreknowledge; consequently such issues, if made the sub- 
ject of prophecy at all, must be prophecied of as contingencies. 
The question then arises—have we any examples of this species 
of prophecy? Are there in the Scriptures any prophecies con- 
cerning contingent events; or are there any facts narrated in the 
sacred volume, or expressions there used, which necessarily im- 
ply the existence of such contingent issues? This is the true 
touchstone of the accordance with Scripture of this branch of the 
hypothesis of direct interposition, and it therefore requires a par- 
ticular examination. 

There is a well-known Scriptural narrative, which has very 
much the appearance of recognizing this species of contingent 
issue as the subject of prophecy, while nevertheless its doing so 
is not absolutely certain. When David was shut up in Keilah, 
having heard that Saul was about to come down to attack him, 
he inquired of the Divine oracle, “ Will Saul come down to Keilah, 
and will the men of Keilah deliver me into his hand?” The an- 
swer was, “ He will come down, and they will deliver thee up.” 
But David, profiting by this intimation, left Keilah, and Saul did 
not go down. Saul’s conduct and that of the men of Keilah were 
both contingent on David’s stay in the place. They were pro- 
phesied of as such, and the antecedent having been changed in 
consequence of that prophecy, other equally foreseen contingen- 
cies fell out in their stead. It must be admitted, however, that 
the oracular response in this case may be differently explained ; 
for notwithstanding it appears to convey a positive intimation 
that Saul would certainly go down to Keilah, and that its inha- 
bitants would certainly deliver David into his hand, the impres- 
sion which it conveyed to David may have been simply that there 
existed in the mind of Saul an already formed intention to go 
down to the city, and that there existed in the minds of its chief 
citizens an already formed intention to deliver David into his 
hands. 
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The instance next to be cited, however, does not admit of 
such an explanation; for it involves the intentions not of man, 
but of the Deity himself. It is the very remarkable case of the 
sickness and recovery of Hezekiah, which is twice narrated in 
the Scriptures in precisely the same terms, so that there can be 
no doubt about the accuracy of the details. 

Hezekiah having fallen sick, the prophet Isaiah came to him 
with the following announcement. “Thus saith the Lord, Set 
thine house in order, for thou shalt die and not live.” It is im- 
possible to conceive such a message as this, coming from the 
God of truth, to have been a mere deception intended to try 
Hezekiah—to alarm his fears, with the view of leading him to 
pray that his life might be prolonged, in order that its extension 
for fifteen years, which it was all along the intention of the 
Deity to grant, might have the appearance of being accorded in 
answer to his prayer. Such a supposition is too monstrous ; yet 
it is one from which it is impossible to escape, on the assump- 
tion that the extension of his life was absolutely determined on 
from the first. But the solution of the difficulty becomes quite 
simple, if it be granted that both his immediate death, and the 
prolongation of his life for fifteen years, were alike predestined 
and foreseen as contingencies, the former to emerge in the event 
of his disregarding or disbelieving the announcement of the 
prophet, the latter, in the event of his earnestly praying for 
recovery ; his choice in the matter having been left absolutely 
free. And what stronger instance can be adduced of the fact 
that God does actively interpose in the course of events, and 
with a view to the establishment of special contingencies and 
controlling their issues, renders all the powers and laws of nature 
obedient to his immediate volition? For here the progress of a 
deadly disease was stayed, and for a sign the shadow was brought 
back on a particular sun-dial, the laws of nature being, in both 
instances, not broken, but so overruled as to satisfy man that 
God truly is the hearer and answerer of prayer. 

There is a narrative which some have regarded as bearing a 
considerable parallelism to this of Hezekiah, and as in some 
degree explanatory of it. Benhadad, king of Syria, being sick, 
sent Hazael to Elisha to inquire whether he should recover. 
The answer of the prophet, as given in the authorized transla- 
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tion is, “ Go, say unto him, Thou mayest certainly recover ; how- 
beit the Lord hath shewed me that he shall surely die.” Even 
if we adopt this reading, there is no such resemblance between 
this message and that delivered to Hezekiah, as to render the 
two cases parallel. But some editions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
have in this passage a different reading, which would make the 
answer of Elisha run thus, ‘Go, say not, Thou shalt surely 
live; for the Lord hath shewed me that he shall surely die.” 
Were the other reading followed, however, it should be under- 
stood as importing not that Elisha authorized Hazael to deliver 
a false message to his master, but merely that he intimated his 
foreknowledge that Hazael would say to his master, “ Thou shalt 
surely live ;” and would thereafter falsify his words by putting 
him to death. The imperative mood is in the Hebrew idiom 
not unfrequently used, for the purpose of giving greater force to 
the expression, instead of the future tense, and in such cases the 
latter should be employed in the translation. Thus, in this 
passage, the rendering might be, “Go, thou wilt say unto him, 
Thou mayst surely live, but the Lord hath shewed me that he 
shall surely die.” 

The case of the Ninevites is more exactly parallel to that of 
Hezekiah. The destruction of their city was a predestined con- 
tingency, and as such Jonah was commanded to foretell it. 
There was another contingency, however, equally predestined— 
that if the Ninevites should repent their city should be spared ; 
but of this Jonah was not informed. They did repent—their 
city was spared; and the event prophesied by Jonah, much to 
his surprise, did not take place. His prophecy, however, was 
not the less a true one—a veritable declaration of the divine 
intentions, and the contingency which he foretold would cer- 
tainly have fallen out had the Ninevites not repented. But, it 
may be asked, must not God have certainly foreknown that the 
Ninevites would repent? The reply to this objection is that 
their repentance was truly a contingency; and, therefore, to 
suppose the Deity to have foreknown it otherwise than as a con- 
tingency—to have foreknown it as a certainty—is to suppose 
that He foreknew it to be something different from what it 
really was, according to the constitution assigned to it by God 
Himself. 
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We have a remarkable instance of the recognition of contin- 
gencies in the language of the divine commission to Moses 
(Exod. iv. 8,9). “And it shall come to pass, if they will not 
believe thee, neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, that 
they will believe the voice of the latter sign. And it shall come 
to pass, if they will not believe also these two signs, neither 
hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of the water of the 
river, and pour it upon the dry land; and the water which thou 
takest out of the river shall become blood upon the dry land.” 
It is plain from the phraseology here employed that the Deity is 
represented as viewing, in the light of a contingency, the belief 
of the Israelites in the various signs which He instructed Moses 
to exhibit to them. The true sense of the passage, however, is 
scarcely well brought out in our translation of the first clause, 
which should be rendered thus :—‘“ And it shall come to pass, if 
they will not believe thee, neither hearken to the voice of the 
first sign, that they may believe the voice of the latter.” That 
this is the true meaning is evident from the sequel. 

There is a similar recognition of a contingency in the language 
of our Saviour when instructing his disciples to bring the ass- 
colt on which he intended to ride into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 2, 3). 
He says, “Go into the village over against you, and straightway 
ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose them, and 
bring them unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, ye 
shall say, The Lord hath need of them, and straightway he will 
sendthem.” Here it will be observed that Christ speaks of the 
colt’s being found by his disciples as a certainty, but of their 
being asked why they loosed him as a contingency. 

It is unnecessary to cite more than one other example, but 
it is a very remarkable one, throwing a peculiar light on the doc- 
trine and nature of contingencies, as also on the hypothesis of 
direct divine interposition. When the children of Israel made 
the golden calf, while Moses was in the mount, the Lord, after 
informing him of the fact, said to him, “ I have seen this people, 
and, behold, they are a stiffnecked people. Now, therefore, let 
me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I 
may consume them; and I will make of thee a great nation.” A 
second time, when the people became enraged against Caleb and 
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Joshua, who reported favourably of the promised land, the Lord 
said to Moses, “ How long will this people provoke me, and how 
long will it be ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have 
shewed among them? I will smite them with the pestilence 
and disinherit them, and will make of thee a greater nation, and 
a mightier than they.” On both occasions Moses deprecated 
the divine displeasure, entreating God to forgive his people ; and 
the Lord, yielding to his intercession, forgave them for his sake. 
Now, to suppose the intention which God thus intimated to 
Moses to have been no intention at all, but an empty threat and 
a vain promise, uttered merely to frighten the Israelites and try 
Moses, is an idea too monstrous and too repugnant to an intel- 
ligent conception of the divine character to be entertained for a 
moment. Ifthe Eternal be the God of truth, and if these pas- 
sages contain a correct report of the communications which He 
made to Moses, there must have existed in the Divine Mind a 
real design to disinherit the general body of the people of Israel, 
and to raise up a new nation from the family of Moses ; but this 
intention was never carried into effect. What, then, was it, if 
not a contingency? The Deity foresaw the probability of Israel’s 
becoming incorrigibly rebellious, and He had predestined a 
remedy. He resolved in that event to disinherit them, and 
make of Moses a new nation, greater and mightier than they, 
thus shewing that He would not permit their perversity to frus- 
trate his general designs. He accepts, however, the intercession 
of Moses. He adopts another alternative, equally predestined 
and foreseen. He postpones the entry of the Israelites into the 
promised land until the whole of the rebellious generation had 
died in the wilderness. 

To this view it may be objected that it infers a changeability 
in the designs of the Deity; but, if closely examined, it will be 
found to be quite the reverse. The general design was to give 
the land of promise to a nation composed of the descendants of 
Jacob, but the Deity did not limit Himself to one method of 
accomplishing this design. To doubt that one of the modes in 
which He contemplated carrying it out was that of raising up a 
fresh race in the person of Moses, should the rest of the descen- 
dants of Israel, by their disobedience, provoke Him to disinherit 
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them, is to doubt the veracity of the narrative. His having pre- 
destined more than one mode of carrying out a general design 
infers no changeability in God, but merely indicates the manner 
in which He harmonizes the fixedness of his own general pur- 
poses with that degree of freedom of will which He has given to 
his creatures, and which renders it possible that their wills may 
become opposed to his own. 

It thus appears that there is in the Scriptures sufficient 
warrant for holding that they represent the Deity as rendering 
certain events contingent on the manner in which his creatures 
may exercise that degree of freedom which he accords to their 
wills ; that thus far, therefore, the hypothesis of direct inter- 
position has, in this important particular, the support of Scrip- 
ture; and that, instead of its being inconsistent with prophecy, 
there are prophecies which can be explained by that hypothesis 
alone. 

On comparing the three hypotheses whose merits have been 
examined, it will be perceived that, while that of absolute pre- 
destination involves the insurmountable difficulty of attributing 
to God a positive intention that moral evil should exist, and 
while the hypothesis of fixed laws, by making contingency the 
law of all events in which free agents are concerned, excludes 
the whole of such events from the certain foreknowledge of the 
Deity ; the hypothesis of direct interposition throws the origin 
of moral evil entirely on the creature, reduces the greater number 
of the actions of free-will agents under the dominion of laws, but 
recognizes as an endowment of the intelligent creature a self- 
determining power, on which the Deity Himself renders a limited 
range of events contingent, sv excluding them from his own 
foreknowledge except as contingencies. This last hypothesis 
accordingly does not involve any difficulties which can be re- 
garded as wholly insurmountable, seeing they are capable of 
explanations which do not violate any of those first principles 
which form the basis of all reasonable conceptions of the divine 
nature and character. According to the rules of the method of 
exhaustion, then, it falls to be preferred. 


M. P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 





“MESSIAH THE PRINCE.” 


One of your correspondents, who subscribes himself G. B., in your 
last Journal, has drawn attention to a work entitled “ Messiah the 
Prince,” in which the author, in the course of his remarks upon Dr. 
Pusey’s work on Daniel, has endeavoured to prove that Daniel’s 
master was no other than the great king Darius, son of Hystaspes; 
and that, in fact, Darius of the book of Daniel and Darius of the 
books of Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, were one and the same king. 

Your correspondent expresses himself as anything but satisfied 
of the truth of this identification: and considering that he professes 
not to have read the work in which the arguments in favour of it are 
set forth, it may be admitted that his want of conviction is not alto- 
gether unnatural. The obvious answer to this writer seems to be, 
“read the work.” Nevertheless, as he has been at some pains to 
bring forward certain definite objections to the proposed identifica- 
tion, which appear to him, and possibly therefore to others also, to 
be “strong, or even apparently insuperable,” and in replying to 
them, additional light may perhaps be thrown upon the question, we 
beg leave to offer a few remarks for consideration in answer to his 
objections. 

His first observation is directed merely ed hominem, viz., “Since 
Dr. Pusey, a profound scholar, aiter twenty-five years of thoughtful 
study of the book of Daniel,” (he might have added, since Sir Isaac 
Newton, a profound philosopher, Archbishop Ussher, a profound 
chronologist, and Joseph Scaliger, the most profound scholar of his 
age, after an equally lengthened period of study,) have been unable to 
arrive at this supposed discovery, caution should be exercised in 
accepting it asa truth. The just inference from which would seem to 
be, that if the suggested identification should hereafter be accepted 
as a truth, which undoubtedly it will be, the author of the discovery 
should be ranked as a more profound scholar than either of the above- 
named illustrious persons; a conclusion which the author of “ Mes- 
siah,” as also your correspondent, would be among the last to accept. 
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With this praiseworthy reverence, therefore, for great names, and 
not so praiseworthy disinclination for the examination of arguments, 
your correspondent proceeds to expose “the fallacy of this view” 
concerning “ the two Dariuses.” 

As a set off against his first observation, we may be allowed to 
quote the words of a generally unfavourable, and therefore impartial 
critic on “ Messiah,’ who writes, “ We think that the author has 
proved his great historical point, that Daniel’s master was no other 
than the great Persian prince Darius, son of Hystaspes, thus far 
having done a real service towards unfolding the dates of Daniel.” 
Let us now examine the supposed difliculties in the way of this con- 
clusion in detail. 

I. Your correspondent’s first argument is founded upon certain 
passages in the book of Daniel, such as (Dan. i. 21), “and Daniel con- 
tinued unto the first year of king Cyrus.” And again (vi. 28), “So 
this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius (the Mede) and in the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian.” And again (x. 1), “In the third year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, a thing was revealed unto Daniel,” in the 
course of which revelation “the first year of Darius the Mede” is 
spoken of as already past. From these passages he informs us that 
it has been inferred, by an able, and certainly a most competent, 
critic in the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, to whom he refers, that 
the reign of Cyrus must necessarily have followed that of Darius the 
Mede; while, on the other hand, we know from Ezra that the reign of 
Cyrus, who released the Jews from captivity, preceded that of Darius 
son of Hystaspes. Nevertheless, this same able critic, in the same 
Journal of Prophecy, has written, “The conclusion appears to us 
irresistible, that these two monarchs, of the same name, are identical. 
Those who hold them to be different kings are, of course, obliged to 
suppose that two several periods, each of seventy years, expired, the 
one about the beginning of the reign of the first Darius, the other 
early in the reign of the second Darius.” Thus the difficulties on 
either side the question appear to be “insuperable ;” and if the 
identity of Darius the Mede and Darius the Persian is ever to be ad- 
mitted, there are but two ways of reconciling the fact with Scripture 
history ; that is, either by assuming that the Cyrus of Daniel, who 
apparently reigned atter Darius, was not the Cyrus of Ezra who re- 
leased the Jews, and preceded Darius on the throne, or that there is 


something misunderstoo ¢in connection with the passages referred to 
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in Daniel, which seem to separate the Darius of Daniel from the 
Darius of Ezra. 

The writer in the Journal of Prophecy is naturally reluctant to 
allow of any defect in the text of Daniel, and in full consciousness ot 
the pressing difficulty, suggests, “as a possible solution, that there 
were two Cyruses: the one Cyrus, to whose decree restoring the 
captivity of the Jews reference was made in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes ; the other Cyrus, a governor of Babylon, in the end or 
after the close of the reign of Darius.” In support of this sugges- 
tion, he refers to native Persian history. And when we examine the 
authorities, we read indeed of two great kings, the first Kai-Khosru, 
the hero of the poem Shah-Nameh, the second Coresh, who released 
the Jews. Concerning the first of these kings, Sir William Jones 
writes, “I shall only doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi was the 
Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the 
fourteenth were one and the same French king.” And again: “ What- 
ever our chronologers may say, it is not easy to conceive that the 
Jews were delivered by this Cyrus; the name Coresh has no atflinity 
with the Persian word Khosru, and we cannot suppose any corrup- 
tion in the sacred text ; whereas all the Persian writers agree that a 
prince named Coresh, who was sent by Bahaman, son of Asfendiar, 
to govern Babylon, in the room of Baltasar, actually protected the 
captive Jews, and permitted them to rebuild their temple.’ 

The chronicle of Tabari records, that after the death of Kai- 
Khosru, Lohrasp (Cambyses) took the throne ; that Gushtasp (Darius 
Hystaspes) succeeded him; and that in the reign of Gustasp, a 
general named Coresh, governor of ‘Iraq, was sent against Nabu- 
chodonosor (Nabonadius), who ruled at Babylon, and that having 
captured this prince he sent him to Balk. After this, Coresh took 
the throne of Babylon, and immediately released the children of 
Israel from ecaptivity.4 The whole of this account, though some- 
what disguised by the confusion of names, is in perfect harmony 
with the records of Scriptural history, as set forth in a chart of 
“ Hebrew chronology,” lately published by the author of “ Messiah the 
Prince,” though not in harmony with the common mode of reckon- 
ing; and the conquest of Babylon by Coresh, in the reign of Gush- 
tasp, or Darius, not inaptly falls in with the record of a fragment of 





¢ Sixth Discourse on the Persians, p. 106. Short History of Persia, p. 411. 
4 Zotenberg’s Translation of Tabari, p. 495. 
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Abydenus, which informs us that after Cyrus had deposed Nabo- 
nadius, and had given him the government of Carmania, Darius 
drove him away from thence.“ Thus Coresh, the general of the 
Persian historians, would appear to be the Coresh of the book of Ezra 
who released the Jews, and also the Cyrus of Xenophon who took 
Babylon, when not yet a king. We fear then that it is impossible 
to go along with the writer in the Journal of Prophecy in his sugges- 
tion that the Cyrus of Ezra ruled Babylon after Darius Hystaspes ; 
and we agree with your correspondent, that Dr. Pusey will hardly be 
disposed to accept of such a solution. The Cyrus referred to in the 
book of Daniel can only be that Cyrus who is spoken of in the 
book of Isaiah as saying “to the temple, thy foundation shall be 
laid;” and that same Cyrus who, according to the book Ezra, de- 
clared, “the Lord God of heaven hath charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem,” and this king undoubtedly preceded Darius. 
t is inconceivable that Daniel slrould have spoken of a second prince 
of that name without some mark of distinction. Thus we are 
driven either to abandon the idea of the identity of the two kings 
valled Darius, or to fall back upon the alternative, that there is 
something not understood in connection with the passages from the 
book of Daniel, which appear to sever their identity. 

Now it should be particularly observed that the three passages 
quoted from Daniel all speak of the prophet in the third person, 
and not in the usual style of the prophetic chapters in which Daniel 
speaks of himself, which usually run thus: “1, Daniel, fainted”— 
“T, Daniel, knew by books,’—* I, Daniel, was mourning,’—* I, 
Daniel, alone saw the vision ;’—and especially that Dan. x. 1, which 
is written in the third person, intervenes between two passages, ix. 2 
and x. 2, written in the usual style. The inference from which, not 
unfrequently arrived at, is, that the three passages in question are 
additions by some later hand. Indeed, so strongly impressed is your 
correspondent G. B. with this idea, as regards the two first quota- 
tions, that we find him writing, “ We think that Dan. i. 21, and vi. 
28, contain authentic historical truth, and were not improbably 
added by Ezra.” Here then is an admission very much to the point. 
It is assumed by him that it was not unlawful for Ezra, when settling 
the canon, as supposed, to have added words of explanation to the true 
text of Daniel. It is equally reasonable we submit to surmise, that 


some subsequent reviser of the canon may have taken upon himself 
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to add the words of Dan. x. 1, as explanatory of the date when the 
chapter was written. The evidence of addition is almost exactly 
the same in the three cases, though somewhat stronger, perhaps, in 
the third. 

Your correspondent, however, when he goes on to speak of Dan. 
x. 1, concerning which verse the author of “ Messiah” has suggested 
that it was an addition by way of explanatory heading to the chapter, 
made probably as late as the time of Simon Justus, or John Hyr- 
canus, or some other pious interpreter about the time of the Macca- 
bees, changes his expression, and discusses the question as one of sug- 
gested “forged interpolation.” Now the words “forgery,” and “inter- 
polation,” are stronger terms than “addition,” when applied to a book 
of Scripture ; and the use of them in this case is only one of the inge- 
nious contrivances of controversialists, by way of make-weight, when 
substantial arguments are not at hand. We are not aware that the 
author of “ Messiah” has anywhere suggested the idea of forgery in 
connection with the book of Daniel. Forgery implies fraud. And 
as your correspondent could not of course speak of Ezra’s supposed 
additions as fraudulently inserted, so is there no reason for imputing 
fraud to any subsequent reviser of the book, because he happens 
to come later than Ezra in point of date. We may dismiss, therefore, 
the idea of forgery from the question. 

Nor do we see any reason to be alarmed with the word “ inter- 
polation.” Dean Prideaux is high authority upon such subjects, and 
speaking of Simon Justus, “ the last of the men of the great syna- 
gogue,” he says, “his chiefest work was the finishing of the canon 
of the Scriptures of the Old Testament,” to which were added, after 
the time of Ezra, the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Malachi. “It was by him (Simon, who died in B.c. 
292) that the last finishing hand was put thereto, and it was in his 
time, and under his presidency, and chiefly by his direction, that the 
canon of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, by which we 
now receive them, was perfected.” Now, Dean Prideaux, referring 
to certain passages in the first book of Chronicles and Nehemiah, 
writes, “I acknowledge these passages to have been interpolated 
passages, both put in after the time of Ezra, and after the time of 
Nehemiah, by those who completed the canon.’’ With such an 
authority, therefore, before us, we see no difficulty in the suggestion 
that Simon Justus, or John Hyrcanus, or some other pious inter- 
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preter, about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, may, with the most 
innocent and, indeed, praiseworthy intention of shewing the appli- 
cation of some of Daniel’s prophecies to his own days, have inserted 
the words of chap. x. 1, with a view to that result. 

The holy man who may have inserted that one verse into the 
book of Daniel, by which a particular date is attached to the vision 
of the “latter days,” in accordance with his own particular concep- 
tion of the time when the prophecy was delivered, has done no more 
than holy men in our own days, in full conviction of the correctness 
of their additions, have done, in affixing dates throughout the Bible 
to the several chapters in our Authorized Version, the greater portion 
of which we may safely say are perfectly erroneous. Nor do we 
think ourselves less justified in calling in question the correctness of 
the chronology of the supposed interpreter in the days of Antiochus, 
than in calling in question the whole chronology in the margin of our 
Bibles. The author of “ Messiah” has sufficiently shewn from the books 
of Maccabees, from the Sibylline books, and from Josephus, how strong 
was the impression prevailing amongst the Jews in the days of the 
Maccabees, that the “time of trouble,” spoken of by Daniel, had then 
suddenly come upon them, and how what Daniel had foretold concerning 
the oppressions of a “ little horn,” or kingdom, arising out of one of the 
four great empires of the world, was then being inflicted upon them in 
the person of Antiochus Epiphanes. He also has shewn how it had 
become necessary, in order to bring such an interpretation of Daniel 
within the range of possibility, that is to say, to shew how “three 
score and two weeks,” or four hundred and thirty-four years, might 
be comprehended within the times of Nebuchadnezzar and the time 
of the setting up of the “ abomination of desolation” by Antiochus, 
that the dates of Daniel’s visions should be raised at least some 
forty-five years. And how again, by the insertion of this one single 
verse, the desired result has been effectually accomplished, by raising 
the date of the vision of chap. x., which Daniel had placed in the 
sixty-second or sixty-third year of the age of Darius, say B.c. 491, 
to the third year of Cyrus as king of Babylon, which is commonly 
placed in B.c. 536. Seeing, then, that the verse in question bears 
all the appearance of an acdition by some other hand than that of 
Daniel ; that a pressing necessity appears to have existed for its in- 
sertion about the time suggested; and that by its insertion the un- 
questionable identity of Darius the Mede and the Darius of Ezra 
has been cut asunder; we have no hesitation, in answer to your corre- 
spondent’s first objection, in affirming, that it is the interpolation of 
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this one single verse in the book of Daniel which has been the occa- 
sion of all the difficulties in the chronological arrangement of that 
book, as also of innumerable other chronological difficulties which 
result from it throughout the Bible. Take away the erroneous date 
attached to chap. x.,and the supposed insuperable difficulty in the way of 
the identification of Ezra’s Darius with the Darius of Daniel disappears. 

II. A second objection raised by your correspondent is derived 
from another writer in the Journal of Prophecy, who, we fear, must be 
characterized as not so able asthe last. This writer observes: “It isa 
noble task to seek to establish the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy of the 
seventy weeks. But when we approach it, let us (so to speak) ‘put off 
our shoes,’ as those who are conscious that they are standing on holy 
ground. Let us not shrink from avowing—‘ that holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’” Now, God forbid that any 
one should seek to approach this great and holy subject except in a spirit 
of the deepest reverence and fear. We tread, indeed, on holy ground. 
And yet it behoves the enquirer well to mark the limits of the con- 
secrated ground on which he treads. Let us first define how far the 
words contained in the book of Daniel are words dictated by the 
Holy Ghost to Daniel, and how far they are words dictated 
merely by the zeal of pious men, and added to the book ; and then 
let us approach with humble reverence the interpretation of the 
prophecy. The suggestion of the author of “ Messiah” is, that one 
single verse of the present text of Daniel, bearing all the marks of 
subsequent addition, alone stands in the way of the identification of 
the two kings Darius ; and that whenthey are identified, the prophecy 
needs no further explanation, for it reads as simple history of the 
past. This writer in the Journal of Prophecy does not question the 
possibility of the assumed addition, but points out what he conceives 
to be objections to the historical arrangement which result from the 
removal of the passage. For the date, he observes, of the first year 
of Darius, when set over the realm of the Chaldeans, thus becomes 
fixed to the year B.c. 492-1, a year or two before the date of the 
battle of Marathon, and his second year falls in the year B.c. 491-90, 
close upon the time of that famous battle. In the first year, that is, 
probably in B.c. 491, Daniel is delivered from the den of lions. In 
the second year the building of the temple is suddenly resumed by 
the Jews, and opposed by the Samaritans, headed by Tatnai and 
Shethar-boznai. So that, “at the very time when Tatnai and 
Shethar-boznai were endeavouring to compel Zerubbabel and the 
Jews to desist from the work of the temple, which bad been resumed 
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at the divine command, Daniel, the illustrious Hebrew prophet and 
statesman, was prime minister at the court of Darius.” “On this 
strange hypothesis,” he adds, “we seem to be called on to believe 
that Daniel, during probably a year and a half, had never once named 
the decree of Cyrus concerning the Jewish temple to Ezra’s Darius, 
and, indeed, that the illustrious prophet never openly exerted him- 
self to render any important assistance to the returned Jews while 
he was prime minister to Ezra’s Darius.” 

Now we confess that we do not perceive the process of reasoning 
by which this writer has arrived at the conclusion that Daniel, now 
high in power, had remained in this state of apathy concerning his 
brethren at Jerusalem, and the holy temple of Jerusalem. We 
arrive, indeed, at an entirely opposite conclusion. In the first place 
we read in the book of Daniel, chap. ix., one of the most fervent, 
touching, and beautiful prayers from the mouth of Daniel ever 
offered up to the Almighty, beseeching Him to turn away his anger 
from the city of Jerusalem, and to cause his “face to shine upon the 
sanctuary which is desolate.” In the next chapter the prophet tells 
us that he was “ mourning three full weeks,” during which time he 
was opposed by “the prince of Persia,” and that the contest ended by 
his remaining “there with the kings of Persia.” These two expressions 
are usually, and most properly explained, as referring to the desire of 
Daniel to return to the city of Jerusalem, to rebuild the temple of 
his God, and to the thwarting of this desire by the court of Persia, 
so that he was prevented from going up. Now all this took place, 
according to the proposed arrangement, in the first year of Darius, 
p.c. 491. Again it was in this or the following year, that we read 
of a decree having been issued by Darius, “That in every dominion 
of my kingdom men tremble and fear before the God of Daniel.” 
Are we to suppose that Daniel took no part in advising and preparing 
this decree? Is it not obvious from the words which follow,—“ He 
is the living God, and steadfast for ever, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed, and his dominion unto the end,”—that Daniel 
himself was the writer of that decree, which in fact is equivalent to 
a permission to erect a temple to the living God? How ardently 
must Daniel have worked upon the mind of his royal master, to have 
brought about so signal a change in the policy of the court of Persia, 
which had so recently forbidden the erection of the temple at 
Jerusalem, lest it should lead to independence, and “damage to 
the revenue of the kings” (Ezra iv. 13). So much then for the 
charge of want of sympathy on the part of Daniel towards his 
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countrymen, and want of zeal in urging their cause before the king. 
And now again, while Daniel is thus praying at Babylon, and striving 
against the nobles of Persia, and contending with their prince con- 
cerning the interests of his nation, we find at Jerusalem, in the 
second year of Darius, B.c. 490, that notwithstanding the strict 
prohibition of Artach-Shastha the king, Zerubbabel the governor, 
and Haggai and Zechariah the prophets, are engaged in urging on the 
work of the temple. This open disobedience of the king’s command 
on the part of his governor at Jerusalem is so remarkable, as hardly 
to be accounted for by the mere preaching and encouragement of the 
prophets; but, on the other hand, it becomes strikingly apt and 
comprehensible, on the supposition that the elevation of Daniel 
had now become known to Zerubbabel, as also the fact, that the 
heart of the king was with him in this matter, though as yet the 
decree of Cyrus had not been discovered. We cannot divine from 
what sources this writer has derived his evidence when he asserts 
that Darius “appears never to have heard the name of Daniel or of 
Daniel’s God until the letter of Tatnai called his attention to it: 
nor can we perceive the force of the observation that, when the 
Jews on being urged by the prophet Haggai to rebuild the temple, 
made reply, ‘ The time is not come, the time that the Lord’s house 
should be built ;’ “this plea would have been simply absurd if Daniel 
had been at that time the all-powerful and confidential minister of 
Darius.” Ifthe Jews felt no seruple in replying to the messenger 
of the Almighty, who called upon them to build, that “the time was 
not come,” why should they be more scrupulous in making the same 
reply, because they had heard of the rumoured elevation of Daniel 
at the court of Persia ? 

Again we have seen reason to believe that Daniel may not yet, 
perhaps, have become the all-powerful minister which this writer 
supposes, considering the opposition he appears to have met with 
both from the prince and nobles around him. And this known hos- 
tility to Daniel and his people amongst the courtiers may perhaps 
account, if it is necessary to account for it, for the appeal of the Sa- 
maritans to Darius, notwithstanding his known favour towards Daniel. 

Thus, according to the proposed identification of the two kings 
Darius, Daniel prays for the restoration of the temple in the 
first year of Darius, B.c. 491: the rebuilding in natural sequence 
goes on in the second year of Darius, B.c. 490, and the building is 
completed in the sixth year of the same reign, B.c. 486-5. 
According to the view preferred by this writer, Daniel prays for the 
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restoration of the temple in the year B.c. 538, in the first year of a 
great king called Darius, no trace of whom can be found in secular 
history. The rebuilding goes on eighteen years later in B.c. 520, in 
the second year of another well-known king called Darius. The first 
of these kings having begun to reign just seventy years after the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem, the other at the end of seventy years’ indignation 
against Jerusalem; and yet they are not to be considered as reign- 
ing at the same time. We leave the reader to judge between the 
two arrangements. 

III. The next observation of your correspondent deserves con- 
sideration. Since “ Darius and his courtiers in his second year were 
forming plans and making preparations for a formidable invasion of 
Greece, which was to terminate in the disastrous defeat at Mara- 
thon,” B.c. 490, how could “they whom the Lord had sent to walk 
to and fro through the earth have said to the angel of the Lord, ‘ we 
have walked to and fro through the earth, and behold all the earth 
sitteth still and is at rest?’” (Zeeh. i. 11). The answer to this 
observation is, that the word translated “earth” should be trans- 
lated “land,” that is, the land of promise. The words of Zechariah 
have reference to the words of Isaiah, xiv. 7, and also to the words 
of Haggai, ii. 6—9, when alluding to these very preparations against 
Greece, ending at length in the overthrow of the hosts of Xerxes, 
“and in this place,” that is in the land of Judea, “I will give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” For it was while these wars were raging 
in the heathen world, that the government of Zerubbabel at Jeru- 
salem was set up; and at that time it might be truly said of Judza, 
“all the land sitteth still and is at rest.” 

IV. Your correspondent next observes, that Darius took the city 
of Babylon, after a siege of twenty months, about the year B.c. 516. 
“Tt seems, therefore, inexplicable that Darius should be described 
as so taking the kingdom of Chaldea in B.c. 492.” In reply to this 
observation, we think that whether the accession of Darius to the 
throne of Persia be placed, with Herodotus, in B.c. 521, or with 
Ctesias and the Parian Chronicle, in B.c. 517, your correspondent 
will find difficulty in proving that the final overthrow of Babylon took 
place so early as the year that he has named. Darius himself 
has left a record of two captures of Babylon in the course of the first 
four or five years of his reign ; the first with an army under his own 
command, the second by an army under the command of Intaphres.? 
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Neither of these sieges bears any resemblance to that carried on by 
the assistance of Zopyrus, which lasted for twenty months, and which 
Darius himself conducted in person. The third and final overthrow 
of Babylon, when the walls were thrown down and the gates carried 
off by Darius, must therefore have been at a much later date than 
B.c. 516. 

V. Again, how, he asks, could the year B.c. 492-1 be called by 
Ezra, or any other writer, the first year of Darius, when set over the 
realm of the Chaldeans, if Babylon was destroyed by Darius at so 
early a date as B.c. 516? 

We have already shewn that Babylon was not finally subdued in 
the early part of the reign of Darius, and that Herodotus is in 
error upon this point. But Herodotus informs us that the city 
revolted on the sailing of the Persian fleet to Samos. Now the Per- 
sian fleet sailed twice to Samos; first to re-establish Syloson in the 
government of that island, soon after the death of Cambyses, B.c. 518, 
five years after which time we have seen that Babylon had not been 
destroyed ; a second time to establish aces, the son of Syloson, in 
that island as king. Now if the capture of Babylon took place a few 
years after this second expedition, it would have been taken about 
the time which we have fixed, B.c. 492. It is quite clear also, that 
when Daniel speaks of the “ first year of Darius, son of Ahasuerus, 
when set over the realm of the Chaldeans,” he is speaking of a later 
period in his reign than that when he was set over the realm of the 
Medes. When, also, this first year is placed by Daniel about the 
sixty-second year of his age, it is equally clear that the time referred 
to must have been towards the latter end of his reign, not towards 
the beginning. 

Claysmore, 28th October, 1867. J. W. BosangQueEt. 





PROPHECY OF THE WEEKS IN DANIEL IX. 24—27. 


My best thanks are due to the Rev. Josiah Pratt for his reply to my 
remarks on his views on chronology contained in your last number, 
p- 210. My thanks are due because I cannot doubt that the verdict 
of your readers must be for me on every point at issue between us, 
unless something more convincing can be produced than Mr. Pratt 
has produced against my scheme of chronology. 

I. And first, as to the Parian chronicle. Happily, Mr. Pratt does 
not doubt, nor represent Corsini as doubting, that the author of the 
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Prophecy of the Weeks in Daniel. 


Parian chronicle (who must have lived not long after the time of 
Alexander), must be better authority than Diodorus Siculus, (who 
lived in the time of Augustus), as to the period between the Pelo- 
ponnesian war and the death of Alexander. 

The only question between us on this head is as to whether the 
great discrepancy between the Parian chronicle and Diodorus can be 
reasonably attributed to the blundering of the mason who engraved the 
Marble. But I must set forth the corrections of the Marble which 
are needed, and have been suggested in order to bring the Marble 





into agreement with Diodorus. 

















12 FI. III. av. LZ vi 
Ques | Goes | astomst, | Puce trtone| Surana | Anton, 
Diodorus. B.C. order of Diodorus. the Marble. s Marble. 
92 Ol. 4 409 1. Diocles 148 Diocles 
93 1 408 2. Euctemon 147 (II) 144 Euctemon 

2 407 3. Antigenes 146 
3 406 4. Callias 145 (1) 143 Antigenes 
4 405 5. Alexias 144 
94 861 404 Anarchy 143 142 Callias 
2 403 Euclides 142 Alexias 
3 402 Micion 141 
4 401 Exenetus 140 
95 1 400 Laches 139 (TIT) Micion 
2 399 Aristocrates} 138 
137 (III) 136 Laches 
136 
135 (Ml) Aristoorates 














In this diagram, col. i. gives the Olympic dates which Diodorus 
has given to his archons; col. ii. gives the corresponding Julian 
dates B.c.; col. iii. gives the archons of Athens in the order of 
Diodorus ; co]. iv. gives the dates of the archons in the era of the 
Marble, as copied by Selden the year after it was brought to England, 
and they are the same in both of his editions of 1628 and 1629; col.v. 
gives the needed corrections, as suggested in Chandler’s Marmora 
Oxoniensia, of 1763; col. vi. gives the archons named on the Marble, 
save that Diocles and Alexias are not on the Marble. 

Thus, according to the Marble, Aristocrates must have been three 
years farther from Euctemon than he was according to Diodorus. 
The final seven for Euctemon is given on the Marble as III, and to 
make this harmonize with Diodorus it is suggested that the mason 
who engraved the Marble must have engraved III (7), instead of 
Illi (4).. Nor can I urge that the insertion of the additional hori- 
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zontal line would of itself be such a blundering as to be @ priori 
improbable. But this alteration of the date for Euctemon requires 
that the Marble date for Antigenes should also be altered from 145 
to 143, that is, the mason must have engraved I (5) instead of III (8). 
This, of course, must of itself be improbable; for it involves not 
only the insertion of an additional horizontal line, but also the 
omission of an iota; but it also involves the alteration of the Marble 
date for Callias from 148 to 142, that is, the mason must have 
engraved III (3) instead of Il (2). This, too, is of itself impro- 
bable; but it also involves the alteration of the Marble date for 
Micon from 139 to 138, that is, the mason must have engraved MII 
(9) instead of III (8). This, too, is of itself improbable; but it also 
involves the alteration of the Marble date for Laches from 137 to 136, 
that is, the mason must have engraved Ill (7) instead of III (6). 
This, too, is of itself improbable, and that the mason should have 
made all these blunders is quite incredible. 

It is also quite incredible that if such and so many blunders had 
been made by the mason, they should not have been perceived and 
corrected by the author of the Marble. The date of Callias had been 
obliterated from the Marble before it came to England, but Selden 
could not doubt, as he says, that it must have been 143 from the age 
of Sophocles being given by the Marble, as 91 in the year of Callias’s 
archonship. The Marble had previously given the age of Sophocles 
as 28 in the archonship of Apsephion in the 206th year of its era, 
and consequently it must have been in the 143rd year of its era that 
he was 91. 

From this it follows that Callias was the fifth from Euctemon, and 
if, as Diodorus says, Diocles was the next before Euctemon, and 
Alexias the next after Callias, Alexias must have been the seventh 
from Diocles, and, as I noticed in your number for July last, p. 477, 
according to Lysias, who lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
Alexias was the seventh from Diocles. Thus, not only must the 
Marble be regarded as truly representing the mind of its author, 
in regard to these archons, but the author is confirmed by the most 
unexceptionable testimony, and if Diodorus has given the right 
Olympic date of 93 Ol. 3, that is, B.c. 406, to Callias, and righily 
placed the archonship of Euctemon in the 24th year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, there can be but little, if any, doubt that Alexias must 
have been the seventh, and not the fifth, from Diocles, as given by 
Diodorus, and so the war must have begun at least two years before 
B.C. 431, the date assigned to it by Diodorus. 
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I have also shewn in my Light upon Thucydides, p. 20—2, that 
the Marble is confirmed by Demosthenes and Polybius as to the 
variation of the three years between the archonships of Euctemon 
and Aristocrates. But these are not the only instances in which the 
Marble must be altered in order to bring it into harmony with 
Diodorus. The Marble places the accession of some king of 
Macedon in the 93rd year of its era. What remained of this inscrip- 
tion was Keéovwy Baordever, and Selden has interpreted this as refer- 
ring to the accession of Philip of Macedon; but this would place his 
accession not merely two or three, but six years farther from the 
Peloponnesian war than it is placed by Diodorus; and Prideaux, in 
his edition of the Marble in 1676, p. 160, gives the inscription exactly 
as it is given by Selden; but in his p. 173 (where he has given the 
inscription in a common character, and with a Latin version) he gives 
Didirrous tiv Tod exraev O Didermos Maxecovwy Baovrers. 

In the same year Selden’s copies of the Marble give the death of 
Artaxerxes. This would place the death of Artaxerxes Memor eight 
years farther from the Peloponnesian war than it is placed by 
Diodorus; and Prideaux, in giving the inscription in a common 
character, instead of giving Artaxerxes as it is given by the Marble, 
gives Alexander Phereus. But, surely, it is not very probable that 
the mason could have mistaken Maxeéovwy Baoievs for Maxedovwy 
Baowiever, and that he should have mistaken Alexander Phereus for 
Artaxerxes is utterly incredible. 

I should also notice that the interval which the Marble places 
between the Peloponnesian war and the accession of Philip of 
Macedon, is quite confirmed by Aulus Gellius. 

Thus, I doubt not, that the verdict of your readers will be that 
the great discrepancy between the Parian chronicle and Diodorus 
cannot be reasonably attributed to the blundering of the mason who 
engraved the Marble ; and further, that the Marble must be regarded 
as truly representing the mind of its author, and that on his authority 
the chronology of Diodorus for this period ought to be rejected, and 
that the Olympic date, which Diodorus has assigned to the archonship 
of Aristocrates, ought not to be adopted as the basis for determining 
the date of the erection of the Marble. 

II. Further, Mr. Pratt admits that the additional archons men- 
tioned by Demosthenes in his De Corond, and not found in Diodorus’s 
list, also present a difficulty to the followers of Diodorus; but he 
offers no solution of the difficulty. 

The solution offered by Corsini and others is, that these archons 
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were pseudeponymous, that is, not the true archons, who gave their 
names to their years. But this is a childish suggestion, seeing that 
the names of these archons are given as the dates of the decrees in 
which they are found. This is very remarkable in the case of Mnesi- 
thides. Demosthenes asks in court for two decrees and their dates. 
The decrees are read, but not their dates. Upon this, Demosthenes 
asks for their dates, and the only answer was, Mnesithides was 
archon. Subsequent critics have held that this solution was 
untenable, and in their turn have suggested that the decrees, in 
which these archons are named, are spurious. Let my opponents 
produce a single MS. or printed copy of Demosthenes, in which 
these decrees are wanting. That the decrees were important as evi- 
dence on behalf of Demosthenes must be admitted by all who will 
read his Oration on the Crown, and if Demosthenes were anxious 
that the whole of his defence should be handed down to posterity, the 
decrees must have been included. It is true, Demosthenes has 
referred to other decrees which have not been handed down to 
us, but our wonder should be, not that this oration has not come 
down to us in a more perfect state, but that it has come down to us 
as perfect as it is, and the absence of these decrees would fall as 
heavily upon those who suggest that the decrees which we have are 
spurious ; for whoever would be tempted to fabricate some, would be 
tempted to fabricate the whole of them. 

Further, it is reasonable to assume that the archons must have 
been believed to be genuine, even if the decrees were spurious ; for 
the fabricator would scarcely have given such an obvious clue to the 
detection of his fraud, as would be afforded by his inserting the names 
of men as archons who never had been archons. 

Further, there must be an end to all argument, if testimony which 
tells against us may be thus disposed of, and these additional archons 
of Demosthenes and the Parian chronicle mutually support each other. 
Thus, I claim the verdict of your readers on this head. 

III. We now come to St. Luke, to whom Mr. Pratt refers as 
authority for a.p. 29 being the year of the crucifixion. We learn 
from St. Luke iii. 1, 3, that in the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, John the Baptist began to preach the baptism of repentance, 
and from St. John ii. 13, v. 1, vi. 4, xix. 14, we learn that Jesus was 
present at three, if not four, passovers after his baptism by John. 
From this it follows that His crucifixion must have been not less 
than three years after the 15th of Tiberius. This is admitted by Mr. 
Pratt, as he says in your number for January, 1867, p. 467, “ His 
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public ministry lasted somewhat more than three years, viz., from 
his baptism to his death.” But Mr. Pratt raises a question as to 
what St. Luke meant by the 15th of Tiberius. 

In your p. 469 Mr. Pratt says, “St. Luke says that the baptist 
began in the 15th year of the 7yeuovda of Tiberius Cesar. The 15th 
year of Tiberius’s reign would be a.p. 28-29, which does not suit my 
purpose. St. Luke, however, does not say the povapyxéa or Bao:deca of 
Tiberius, but his jyenovca, a more general term; as appears from 
his saying in the very next clause that Pilate yyenoveve ris “lovéacas.” 
To this I replied in your number for July last, p. 480, noticing that 
the word 7ye“ova occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, but 
that it was repeatedly used by Philo and Josephus in reference to 
the reigns of the Cesars, including the reign of Tiberius, and that 
they each assigned to the yyexova of Tiberius the same number of 
years that was given to his reign by Tacitus. To the instances of 
this, their use of the word which I then produced, I could have 
added many others. From this it is obvious that with Philo and 
Josephus #yenovda was quite synonymous with sovapx/a and Baciera, 
and that when they spoke of the yyeuovca of Tiberius, they did not 
include the years during which he was emperor in the provinces in 
common with Augustus. On the contrary, Josephus, Ant. xviii. 2, 2, 
expressly says, “ Augustus died at the age of seventy-seven years, and 
Tiberius succeeded Cesar in the hegemony (é:aééxetae tv yyenovdav).” 
Todevise language more explicit than this seems impossible, andinthe 
face of it to suggest that St. Luke, when speaking of the #yenovda of 
Tiberius, meant that it began three years before the death of 
Augustus, is almost unpardonable. In your number for October 
last, p. 212, Mr. Pratt also says, “It is notorious that the reigns of 
kings and emperors are often computed from more epochs than one.” 
“Tn like manner, Tiberius Cesar became first known to the inhabi- 
tants of Syria and Palestine by the law which made him emperor of 
all the provinces three years before the death of Augustus. That 
death made no difference in the hegemony conferred on Tiberius 
by that law, except that he held it alone: he only continued to hold 
the hegemony which he had already in the provinces for three years, 
ete. It is perfectly natural, therefore, to conclude that Luke means 
Tiberius’s provincial yyenovca, and dates its 15th year from his first 
accession to it in a.p. 11.” To this | reply that Josephus was an 
inhabitant of Palestine, and must have been twenty-six years old in 
A.D. 68, the date which Bishop Tomline assigned to the publication 
of St. Luke’s gospel, and must have been well acquainted with all 
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that concerned Tiberius in the province, and yet does not speak of 
the years of his provincial #yenovca when he speaks of the years of 
his #yeuovda; and it is perfectly natural, therefore, to conclude that 
St. Luke did not mean his provincial yyeuorda, when he spoke of 
the 15th year of his yyeuovca as the date of John the baptist’s 
ministry. 

As St. Luke, Philo, and Josephus, all spoke the same Greek lan- 
guage, and at about the same time, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that they all used the word jyeuovca in the same sense. 

Thus, I claim the verdict of your readers on this point, viz., that 
St. Luke’s using yyenorda, and not povapxia, or Baoieca, in reference 
to the rule of Tiberius, affords no ground for supposing that he 
dated its 15th year from his first accession to it, three years before 
the death of Augustus, in a.p. 11. 

IV. I will now turn to Tertullian. In your Journal for January, 
1863, p. 416, Mr. Pratt, speaking of the crucifixion, says, “The 
year which seems to possess the best claims to be considered the 
true year is A.D. 29, as may be proved by many arguments; inter 
alia, Tertullian, a most acute man, who searched and studied the 
veritable Acta, or dispatches of Pilate to Tiberius, in the archives at 
Rome, and appealed to them in his writings in defence of Christianity, 
at the end of the second century, asserts that, ‘ Christ was revealed’ 
(7.e., commenced his public ministry), ‘a duodecimo anno Tiberii,’ 
that is, ap. $%, and suffered ‘coss. duobus Geminis, mense Marti,’ 
z.e., March, a.p. 29.” But there must be some mistake here, for 
within two pages of this passage (Adv. Marcion., |. 1, ¢. 15, p. 372), 
quoted by Mr. Pratt as to the 12th of Tiberius, Tertullian says, 
“ Anno. xv. Tiberii, Christus Jesus de calo manare dignatus est, 
spiritus salutaris” (c. xix., p. 374). This evidently refers to the 
baptism of Christ, and in the passage (Adv. Jude@os, e¢. viii., p. 191), 
in which Tertullian places his crucifixion in the 15th of Tiberius, he 
states that he was about 30 years of age at the time. From this it 
is probable that Tertullian adopted the opinion held by Clemens Al., 
Strom., i. 407,and others, and refuted by Ireneus, |. 2, ¢. xxii., p. 146, 
that the ministry of our Lord lasted but one year, and so placed his 
baptism and crucifixion in the same year. Clemens says, that Christ 
must have suffered in the 15th year of Tiberius, because he had 
learned from St. Luke that John began his ministry in the 15th of 
Tiberius, and that Christ preached but one year, the acceptable year 
of the Lord (Luke iv. 19). 

Thus, by considering the cireumstances under which Tertullian 
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may have placed the crucifixion in the consulship of the two Gemini 
as the 15th of Tiberius, his placing it in this year may be regarded as 
an expression of his opinion as to what St. Luke must have meant 
by the 15th of Tiberius, in which he (St. Luke) placed the baptism 
of Christ. 

Further, Tertullian not only says that the crucifixion was in the 
month of March, as noticed by Mr. Pratt, but goes on immediately 
and says, that it was on “the 25th of March, the first day of un- 
leavened bread, on which they were commanded by Moses to kill 
the lamb in the evening.” 

That the crucifixion could not have been on the 25th of March, 
A.D. 29, Mr. Pratt must admit, because he states that, according to 
Professor Airey, the full moon in March, a.p. 29, was on the 18th of 
the month. Mr. Pratt would scarcely contend that Tertullian found 
the 25th March in the veritable Acta Pilati. 

Thus, this most acute man, Tertullian, has fallen into some mistakes, 
and I presume the verdict of your readers will be that we should 
hold him to be right where he agrees with St. Luke in placing the 
30th year of our Lord, and (in another passage) his coming down 
from heaven, in the 15th of Tiberius. Nor does Tertullian leave us 
in doubt as to what he meant by the 15th of Tiberius—that he meant 
the 15th year after the death of Augustus. Tertullian also gives the 
reign of Tiberius as 22 years, 7 months, 20 days, in accordance with 
Philo, Josephus, and Tacitus. 

V. I will now turn to the limits within which the passover must 
have taken place in any year, which shews that the 18th of March is 
too early fora Paschal full moon. Philo, De Septem, p. 293, speaking 
of the Passover, says, “ This month is the seventh, both in number 
and order, according to the cycle of the sun, but, in effect, it is the 
first, because it is described as the first in the sacred books. And 
(as I think) this is the reason. It happens that the vernal equinox is 
both the copy and imitation of that beginning in which this world 
was made.” In his De Decem Orac., p. 206, Philo says, “ He has 
allotted to the number seven the greatest feasts and those with the 
most days at the yearly equinoxes, in the spring and in the autumn, 
having assigned two to the two, each for seven days.” In his De 
Mose, |. 3, tom. ii, p. 169, Philo says, “ Moses describes the beginning 
of the vernal equinox as the first month in the periods of years.” 
Josephus, Ant., iii. 10, 5, says, “In the month of Xanthicus, which 
we call Nisan, and is the beginning of the year, on the 14th dey, ae- 
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sacrificethe passover every year.” The obvious conclusion from this is 
that the crucifixion, which took place on the 14th day on which the 
Jews killed the passover, must have been whilst the sun was in 
Aries. 

S. Ambrose, Epist. Episcop. Aimil., 16, tom. iii., 940, says, “ Nor 
do I think it absurd that we should follow the example of keeping the 
month in which the passover was first celebrated. Wherefore our an- 
cestors, in the decree of the Council of Nice, rightly kept the month of 
new fruits. But the month begins, not according to common use, but 
according to the learned, from the equinox, which is the twelfth calends 
of April (21st March) and ends the eleventh calends of May (21st 
April).” Bede, in his De Tem. Rat., cap. xxviii., tom. ii., 101, says, 

_“ The rule for the Church’s observance, confirmed by the Council of 
Nice, holds that the day of the passover should be sought from the 
22nd March to 25th April. Also a rule of Catholic institution com- 
mands that the passover be not celebrated before the vernal equinox. 
Therefore, whoever thinks that the equinox was on the eighth calends 
of April (March 25), must either say that it is lawful for the pass- 
over to be kept before the equinox, or deny the lawfulness of the 
passover being kept before the eighth calends of April (March 25). 
He must also affirm that the passover, which the Lord kept with his 
disciples the day before he suffered, was not on the ninth calends of 
April (24th March), or that it was before the equinox. Nor is this 
only a matter of our times, but also the legal and Mosaic institution 
decrees that the day of the Paschal feast should not be celebrated 
before the day of the equinox, as Anatholius testifies that Philo and 
Josephus plainly teach: so also, their predecessors, Agatobulus and 
his pupil, Aristobulus of Paneas, who was one of the LXX. elders 

sent by the priests to king Ptolemy to translate the Hebrew books 
into the Greek tongue. They gave answers to the king on his pro- 
posing and enquiring many things of the traditions of Moses. 

Therefore, when they explained the questions on Exodus, they said 

that the passover must not be sacrificed before the verna] equinox.” 
The substance of this is also given by Eusebius, in an extract from 
the Paschal Canons of Anatolius, Hist., vii. 32. Scaliger, De Em. 

Temp., p. 531, gives Hilarion as saying that, according to astronomers, 

the crucifixion was on the day of the preparation, on the 15th day 
of the moon, azo THs €apwys tonpepias, 
Among the spurious works printed with Chrysostom, tom. viil., 

p- 277, I find as follows, ““ We have wise Hebrew witnesses, such as 

Philo and Josephus, and some others, who, by their own documents, 
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strongly maintain that the passover cannot be accurately kept other 
than after the vernal equinox, and they decide that this limit was 
observed with the 14th day, according to the moon, from the first, as 
has been often said. And these men clearly (as all Jews know), 
were after the suffering of the Saviour, and lived a considerable time 
afterwards. So that it is clear that the Saviour suffered at the 
passover of the Jews after the equinox.” Epiphanius, De Heres., 
i., 421, says, ‘‘The Catholic Church observes not only the 14th day 
of the moon, but also the course of the sun, lest by keeping two 
passovers in one year, there should be none kept in the next. 
Wherefore we keep the 14th day, but we pass the equinox.” Sir I. 
Newton, Daniel, p. 160, “ The 14th of Nisan always fell on the full 
moon next after the vernal equinox.” 

Selden, De Anno Civil., c. v., p. 18, says, “ They have decided, 
from a most received tradition from their ancestors, that this festive 
time should not begin until it is quite evident that the vernal 
equinox, which they call Tekuphan Nisan, would happen either be- 
fore or on the day following the sacrifice.” This would allow the 
day of sacrifice, that is, the 14th of Nisan, to be on the day before 
the equinox, but not earlier. In his c. xx., p. 63, Selden says, 
“Indeed, I am persuaded that the decision of Christians not to keep 
the passover until after the vernal equinox came to them from the 
teaching of the Jews, which I have already set forth, and which is 
received from the Talmudists.” 

Maimonides, De Ratione Intercalandi,c. iv., s. 1, says, “ The year, 
which they made one month longer, was called an intercalary year ; 
but no other month was ever added to the year than the month 
Adar. Therefore, in the intercalary year there were two consecutive 
months of Adar, called Adar 1 and Adar 2. But why was this ? 
Namely, that the passover might be held with the harvest; for it is 
said in the law, Thou shalt observe the month of first fruits. The 
meaning of this is, that you should keep that account of time which 
would bring this month to the harvest, and if you did not add a 
second month of Adar, the passover would be sometimes in the 
winter, and sometimes in the summer season. The intercalary year 
was instituted for three reasons, 1. On account of the equinox ; 2. 
On account of the fruits of the earth ; 3. On account of the berries 
of the trees. So, if the Sanhedrim understood from the account in 
the tables that the equinox would be either on the 16th of Nisan 
or later, it should add a second month of Adar to the year, that 
when the passover came the fruit might be ripe.” 
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By this rule of Maimonides, the feast of unleavened bread might 
be on, but could not be before, the equinox, and the 14th of Nisan 
might be on, but could not be earlier, than the day before the 
equinox, as also held by Selden, and when the course of the moon 
would cause these days of Nisan to be earlier in regard to the 
equinox than their stated times, the second month of Adar (Veadar) 
was intercalated, and the Paschal month of Nisan was put off to the 
following moon. 

We presume that Mr. Pratt must be convinced by this cloud of 
witnesses, and especially by this testimony of Maimonides, that the 
crucifixion, which he admits to have been on the 14th of Nisan, could 
not have been earlier than the day before the equinox, and the only 
question must be, on what day did the vernal equinox fall in the 
time of our Saviour ? 

According to Columella, as I noticed in my letter in July last, 
the sun entered Aries on the 17th March. Pliny, W. H., 18, ¢. 
xxvi., p. 489, says, “The vernal equinox seems to take place on the 
8th calends of April (March 25),” but, Ferguson, in his Astronomy, 
p- 390, says, “ The sun always enters Aries at the instant of the 
vernal equinox, which, in our Saviour’s time, fell on the 22nd of 
March.” 

I presume Mr. Pratt will scarcely deny that Columella and 
Pliny must both be wrong and Ferguson right, as to the day of the 
vernal equinox being on the 22nd March in the time of our Saviour; 
and as in A.D. 29 the full moon in March was on the 18th day of 
the month, the equinox on the 22nd would have fallen some days 
after the 16th of Nisan, without an intercalation. Thus, according 
to Maimonides, a.p. 29 was clearly a year in which the second 
month of Adar was to be intercalated, and thus the month of Nisan 
would be put off to the next moon, which became full on the 17th 
April, and so the full moon on the 18th March, a.p. 29, must be 
hopelessly excluded from being the Paschal full moon at the time of 
the crucifixion. 

In your Journal of January, 1863, p. 417, Mr. Pratt says, “ Pro- 
fessor Airey suspects that March 18 would be too early in the year 
for the passover.” 

We now come to the rule for determining the 14th of Nisan. 
Sir Isaac Newton, on Daniel, p. 160, says, “I take it for granted 
that the passover was on Friday, the 14th of the month Nisan, the 
great feast of the passover on Saturday, the 15th of Nisan, and the 


resurrection on the day following. Now the 14th day of Nisan 
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always fell on the full moon next after the vernal equinox, and the 
month began at the new moon before, not at the true conjunction, 
but at the first appearance of the new moon; for the Jews referred 
all the time of the silent moon, as they phrased it, that is, of the 
moon’s disappearing, to the old moon; and because the first appear- 
ance might usually be about eighteen hours after the true conjunc- 
tion, they therefore began their month from the sixth hour at 
evening, that is, at sunset, next after the eighteenth hour from the 
conjunction. And this rule they called m jach, designating by the 
letters » and mn the number 18.” 

Ferguson, in his Astronomy, p. 389, for the same reason, says, 
“The passover was always kept on the day of the full moon, and the 
full moon at which it was kept was that which happened next 
after the equinox.” Such are the opinions of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Ferguson. But what evidence is there, either directly that the 
crucifixion was at a full moon, or that the Jews reckoned their new 
moon from its first appearance, that is, from its phasis ? 

In your Journal of July last, p. 481, I referred to Philo, De 
Mose, iii., tom. ii., p. 169, as evidence that the 14th of Nisan must 
have been on the full of the moon. 

In your Journal of October last, p. 211, Mr. Pratt produces this 
passage from Philo as follows, tu*uyvi rov7w (Nisan), repi tesoapeoxarde- 
KaTHY Hucpav péANovt0s Tod GeAynviakod KUKoOV yivecOar TYNouaods, 7.€., 
‘when the moon’s orb was about to become full of light.” The Latin 
translator, missing the point of uéXovos, renders this ‘ toto lune orbe 
collustrato lumine ;? which has misled Mr. Parker into saying that 
the crucifixion must have been on a full moon, instead of just before 
a full moon; according to Philo and Josephus, Nisan 15 was always 
on the full moon between March 17 and April 17. Hence Mr. 
Parker’s year, A.D. 33, is out of the question; because in that year 
the Paschal full moon, or Nisan 15, was on a Friday (as he proves 
from Ferguson’s Astronomy) ; therefore Nisan 14, when the Paschal 
lambs would be killed, was a Thursday, but our Lord was crucified 
on a Friday. 

I trust I have shewn satisfactorily that Nisan 15 could not have 
been before March 22, the vernal equinox; but this passage of 
Philo has also been noticed by Selden, in his De Anno Civ., c. xx., 
and he translates it, ““Eodem in mense, die decimaquarti, sub 
tempus ipsum, quo suum orbem lumine complere solet luna, cele- 
bratur pascha.” 

Selden also quotes the statement of Josephus, as to the sacri- 
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ficing of the passover on the 14th of Xanthicus, when the sun was 
in Aries, and adds, “ Ubi Rufinus, guartadecima luna, sole opposito 
in ariete. Quod plane intelligendum de lund decimaquarté non ab 
ipso synodo putata, sed 4 lund primd, seu neomenia lunari civiliter 
sumptaé juxta superius explicata, si aut Talmudicis aut Scriptuariis 
credendum.” 

Spencer, De Leg., Heb., iii., c. iii., 827, says,“ It is certain that the 
Hebrews kept their more celebrated feasts in the middle of the 
month, that is, at the full moon,” and he also quotes this passage of 
Philo as evidence that the passover on the 14th of the first month 
was kept when the moon was wont to shine with its full light. In 
his extract from the Paschal canons of Anatolius, Eusebius also says 
that Aristobulus adds that “on the day assigned to the passover, 
the 14th day of the month, at evening, the moon will be in diame- 
trical opposition to the sun, as we may see at the full moons.” 

Epiphanius, Cont. Heres., i., 421, says, “It was needful that 
Christ should be sacrificed on the 14th day, according to the law, 
that the light which enlightened them might cease on the sun 
arising and covering the shining of the moon; for from the 14th 
day and downwards, the light of the moon decreases.” 

Bede, De Temp. Rat., c. xxv., tom. ii., 94, says, “S. Jerome, in 
interpreting the sentence of the gospel, in which it is said, that at 
the passion of the Lord there was darkness on the earth, says, 
‘They who have written against the gospels suspect that the dis- 
ciples of Christ, from their ignorance at the resurrection, described 
the eclipse of the sun, which is wont to happen in the spring and 
summer time, though an eclipse of the sun never happens except at 
new moon. But no one doubts that the moon was at its fullest at 
the time of the passover.” Nor, in this controversy, should we 
pass over our present rule for finding Easter. 

See Wheatley on the Book of Common Prayer to this effect :— 
In the first ages of Christianity there arose a great difference be- 
tween the churches of Asia, and other churches, about the day 
whereon Easter ought to be observed. “The churches of Asia kept 
their Easter upon the same day on which the Jews celebrated their 
passover, viz., upon the 14th day of their first month, Nisan (which 
month began at the new moon, next to the next vernal equinox, and 
this they did upon what day of the week soever it fell), and were 
from thence called quartodecimans, or such as kept Easter upon the 
14th day after the ddao.s, or appearance of the moon; whereas the 
other churches, especially those of the west, did not follow their 
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custom, but kept their Easter on the Sunday following the Jewish 
passover.” “That this dispute might never arise again, these 
paschal canons were passed at the Council of Nice. 1. That the 
21st day of March shall be accounted the vernal equinox ; 2. that 
the full moon happening upon or next after the 21st day of March, 
shall be taken for the full moon of Nisan.” Upon this I should 
notice, first, that the quartodeciman dispute was not as to the Jewish 
day on which the crucifixion took place, whether it was the 14th or 
15th of Nisan. Both parties evidently assumed that it was on the 
14th. Nor was this dispute as to whether the 14th of Nisan at the 
crucifixion was before or after the vernal equinox. Both parties 
evidently assumed that it was on or after it. Nor was this dispute 
as to whether the 14th of Nisan was on or before the full moon. 
Both parties evidently assumed that it was on the full moon ; and in 
the presence of all this testimony, it is difficult to doubt that the 
crucifixion must have been on a full moon, as well as after the vernal 
equinox, and on the 14th of Nisan, and ona Friday. I shall now 
produce testimony as to the rule adopted by the Jews for the com- 
putation of the new moon. 

Spencer, De Leg. Heb., p. 806, says, “That the more ancient 
Jews held the custom of beginning the celebration of their new 
moon from the first appearance (@dow) of the moon may be 
proved by testimonies, whose credit is not to be easily set aside. 
First, by the testimony of Philo, who, without doubt, specially held 
the custom of his country. These are his words, Novuyvia dpxera 
gwritew aicOnris Peyyer sekyvyv Bros, 7 6 70 idvov Kaddos dvahaiver 
tois opwo.” Selden, c. xx., also says, “ These words of Philo must be 
understood of the dacs.” Spencer goes on and says, “ That Jews 
of a subsequent date held the same opinion, we learn from these 
words of Scaliger, ‘In Pandecte Digestorum Thalmudicorum, cap. 
Roshaschana, it is clearly written that of old, the new moons were 
wont to be preclaimed from the dacs,’ De Em. Tem., 1. i., p. 99. 
With this agrees the testimony of Maimonides, Kiddusch Hachod, 
c. 5,8. 2, ‘ This is the order of Moses on Mount Sinai, that as long 
as the Sanhedrim lasted, they should order the new moons according to 
the phasis of the moon. With this agrees the statement of some 
Apoeryphal, but most ancient author, which Clemens AL, vi., 760, 
has rescued from the injury of time, as to the Jews, ‘ Except the 
moon appears, they keep neither the first sabbath nor the new moon.’ ” 
“ But, if any one wishes to go more into this matter, let him consult 
Maimonides, Kiddusch Hach.; Abarbanel, De Consecrat. Novilunii; 
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Petavii, Ad Epiphan., 151, 183; Petiti, Eclog. Chron., i., 12; 
Bucherium, De Pasch. Jud. Cyc.; Selden, De Jud. Anno. Civil; 
Bochart, De Anim. Saer., p. i., col. 562—4; Buxtorf, in lib. Cosri., 
Per, 3,8. 18. In these authors it is proved by many testimonies 
that the Hebrews of old consecrated the new moons according to the 
appearance of the moon.” 

Selden, c. iv., says of Eliab ben Moseh, “ But, he says, ‘ Our 
wise men have embraced the opinion, by which it is defined that the 
beginning of the new moon was from the time when the moon is seen 
after the setting of the sun,’ that is, after the end of the twilight, 
which follows the setting of the sun.” 

Sigonius, De Repub. Heb., lib. iii., c. i., note xi., says, “ The Jews 
reckoned their new moons, not from the conjunction of the moon 
with the sun, but from its appearance.” 

We have had from Spencer the testimony of Maimonides as to 
the fact that the Jews did order their new moons according to the 
appearance of the moon; we now come to his testimony as to the 
rule observed by the Jews in this matter. In his De Consecratione 
Calendarum, ¢. i., s. 3, Maimonides says, “The moon is hid every 
month, and not seen for about two days, a little more or less, one 
day at the end of the month before it comes into conjunction with 
the sun, and the other day after its conjunction with the sun. Then 
again, in the evening, it appears in the western parts. But, in 
the night, in which the moon is first seen after it has been hid, 
the beginning of the month is taken from it, and twenty-nine days 
are reckoned. or if the new moon is seen in the 30th night, that 
30th day is the beginning of the coming month. But if the moon 
be not seen it is ascribed to the ending month; the next month 
begins from the 31st day.” 

According to Sir I. Newton’s rule, the full moon must always 
have been on the 14th day of the Jewish month, but according to this 
rule of Maimonides, the full moon would sometimes fall upon the 
14th and sometimes on the 15th day, depending on the hour of the 
conjunction. Thus, if the conjunction was at three in the afternoon, 
eighteen hours for the phasis would carry us to nine in the morning 
of the following day, and then the 1st of the month would begin at 
six in the evening of this day, that is, twenty-seven hours after the 
conjunction, and the complement of half a lunation to carry us on to 
the full moon would be 13d. 15h. 22m., that is, the full moon would 
be on the 14th day of the month. 
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But if the conjunction was at three in the morning, then eighteen 
hours for the phasis would carry us on to nine in the evening, and 
according to Maimonides the 1st of the month would begin at the 
preceding six o’clock, that is, fifteen hours after the conjunction, and 
the complement of half a lunation to carry us on to the full moon 
world be 14d. 3h. 22m., that is, the full moon would be on the 15th 

y of the month. 
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Nor should I omit to notice that on a further search into Philo 
Ihave found him, when speaking of the feast of unleavened bread, 
in his De Septem, p. 293, saying, “The 15th day, the middle of the 
month (éxouevos), on which the moon is full (7dyomars yiverat), 
begins the feast.” 

But according to Sir I. Newton’s rule, the 1st day of the month 
in this last case would not begin before six on the evening of the day 
following the phasis, that is, 1d. 15h. after the conjunction, and the 
complement to carry us on to the full moon would be 13d. 3h. 22m., 
that is, the full moon would be on the 14th day of the month, as in 
the former case. 
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The true time of full moon would, of course, in some instances, 
cause variations from these illustrations, both on the one side and on 
the other. But notwithstanding this uncertainty of the full moon 
falling on the 14th or 15th of the month, the tradition of the Church 
points so strongly to the crucifixion having been at full moon, that 
we must surely find the full moon of that passover on the 14th of 
Nisan, as well as on a Friday. 

In a.v. 29, according to Professor Airey, as stated by Mr. Pratt 
in your Journal, January, 1863, p. 416, the new moon in March was 
on Friday the 4th, at 2°26 in the morning, and we have seen that 
with a conjunction at this hour of the day the full moon would be on 
the 15th day, that is, after six p.m. on the 18th of March, and, 
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according to Professor Airey, the moon was full on Friday, March 
18, at 9°26 in the evening. Thus, so far as the state of the moon is 
concerned, I could not deny that, according to the rule of Maimo- 
nides for the new moon, this might have been the full moon at the 
crucifixion ; but, from Maimonides’ rule as to the equinox and the 
tradition of the Church in respect to it, a full moon on March 18th 
could not have been a Paschal full moon, and, according to the rule 
of Sir I. Newton as to the new moon, this full moon on Friday, 
March 18th, at 9°26 p.m, must have been on the 14th of the Jewish 
month, which began at 6 p.m., and this would give Saturday, the 
19th of March, as the day for killing the Passover and the crucifixion, 
and this would not suit Mr. Pratt. Thus, on every ground which I 
have noticed, the verdict of your readers must be that the cruci- 
fixion could not have been in a.p. 29. 

I will now briefly notice that so far as the moon is concerned, the 
crucifixion might have been in a.p. 83. Toinard, Harmon. Evangel., 
p- 83, gives the new moon in a.D. 33 as on Friday, March 19, at 
53m. 7s. after mid-day, and with a conjunction at this hour of the day 
we have already seen that, according to the rule of Maimonides, as well 
as the rule of Sir Isaac Newton, the full moon must have been on 
the 14th day of the Jewish month, and on Friday, April 3, soon 
after six in the morning, and this was after the equinox, and so 
might have been the Paschal moon at the crucifixion. In your 
Journal for October last, Mr. Pratt also says in reference to the 
15th year of Tiberius in Luke being reckoned from the death of 
Augustus, “ But doubts on this subject do exist, and have long ex- 
isted, among learned men; for the simple reason that it has been 
found impossible to make out the Gospel chronology satisfactorily 
on that hypothesis. It is but reasonable therefore to enquire whether 
St. Luke may not have computed this hegemony from an earlier 
epoch.” That it is impossible to make out the prophecy of Daniel’s 
weeks satisfactorily according to the common chronology, which com- 
prises the period from the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who died 
in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, to the death of Christ, 
I do not doubt. I must, therefore, admit the reasonableness of an 
enquiry into this matter. It was this alone which led me to the 
study of chronology many years ago. Further, if there must be 
something wrong in the chronology of this period, and its portion 
A.D. be right, then there must be something wrong in its portion 
B.c., and I trust I have shewn as clearly that its portion B.c. is 
wrong, as that its portion a.p. is right, but I do not hold that its 
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portion a.D. is altogether right. By it St. Luke is represented as 
meaning that Jesus Christ began to be about thirty years of age at 
the beginning of His twenty-ninth year. I hold that Jesus Christ 
was born in the forty-second year of Augustus, as held by Epiphanius, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Orosius, Isidore, Bede, I. Malala, and Rabbi Ganz, 
and this would represent St. Luke as meaning that Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age at the beginning of His thirtieth year. 
This would require that the consulship of the two Gemini, the 
year which we call a.p. 29 should be called a.p. 30, and that the 
year which we call B.c. 2 should be called B.c. 1, but this would not 
in the least affect any of the points at issue between Mr. Pratt and 
myself. 
Luffingcott, November 5th, 1867. FraNKE ParKER. 





ON THE ACCESSION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND THE 
ECLIPSE OF B.C. 585. y 


Heroportvs’s account of the taking of Nineveh by Cyaxares and 
Labynetus, king of Babylon, seems very favourable to the notion 
that Cyaxares made himself master of the Assyrian metropolis before 
the Nabopolasar of Berosus had ceased to reign over Babylon; and, 
therefore, at least some three or four years before the accession of 
his son Nebuchadnezzar. This may be one among other reasons why 
some of those who accept the eclipse of B.c. 585 as that which is 
said to have been predicted by Thales, and to have terminated the 
Lydo-Median war between Alyattes and Cyaxares, assign cir. 582-1 
to the commencement of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 

There are grave historical objections to this departure from the 
generally received Chaldean and Median chronology. According to 
Berosus, Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-three years. On this view, 
if he ascended the throne cir. B.c. 582-1, he must have died cir. 
B.C. 538; about which year it may be considered almost historically 
certain that Cyrus took Babylon, and, finally, overthrew the Chaldean 
dynasty. And between the death of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Medo-Persian conquest of Babylon, at least four kings reigned suc- 
cessively over Chaldea. Their united reigns amounted to not less 
than twenty-three years. If we add to these the forty-three of 
Nebuchadnezzar, there will be an interval of sixty-six years between 
the accession of that monarch and the capture of the Queen of the 
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Euphrates. Making every allowance for possible numerical errors 
on the part of transcribers, it will be impossible to reconcile the 
common Chaldean chronology with the hypothesis which assigns B.c. 
582-1 to the accession of Nebuchadnezzar. If we follow Berosus, 
we shall think, without fixing on a particular year, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar succeeded his father Nabopolasar earlier than B.c. 600; and 
as Nabopolasar was still reigning over Babylon when the Medo- 
Chaldean army took Nineveh, after peace had been made between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes, it would follow on this view that the Lydo- 
Median war cannot well be supposed to have ended Jater than cir. B.c. 
605, twenty years before the eclipse of B.c. 585. 

Yet some may hesitate to accept the authority of Berosus even 
on such a point as this. Let us therefore turn from the Chaldean 
to the Greek historian. It is fairly deducible from Herodotus that 
Darius Hystaspes ascended the Persian throne cir. B.c. 521, and 
about nine years after the accession of Cambyses. Thus we have 
cir. B.C, 530-29 as the date of the accession of Cambyses and the 
decease of the great Cyrus. This is within one or two years of the 
date which might be inferred from Ctesias. Now Herodotus tells us 
that Cyrus reigned twenty-nine years, and these are generally sup- 
posed to date from the overthrow of Astyages, which would thus have 
happened cir. B.c. 559. Astyages reigned thirty-five years, and this 
would give B.c. 594 as the date of the death of Cyaxares, nine years 
earlier than the eclipse of 585. 

When we call to mind the great power, and the fierce and ambi- 
tious character of Nebuchadnezzar, we find it difficult to believe that 
he would not have resolutely interfered to prevent the Persian 
adventurer from overthrowing either Astyages or the Lydian Creesus. 
We rather suppose that his life and reign terminated before either 
of these events occurred. Herodotus tells us that it was the fear 
which Croesus felt of the growing power of Cyrus which Jed to the 
war between Persia and Lydia. Babylon, as much nearer Persia 
and Media, must have felt her jealous misgivings awakened at a still 
., earlier period. 

Some contend that the whole astronomical argument is in favour 
of our receiving the eclipse of B.c. 585 as that which was predicted 
by Thales, and which terminated the Lydo-Median war. May we 
not say that almost the whole historical argument is against this 
hypothesis, which assigns so late a date as B.c. 585 to the final 
cessation of hostilities between Alyattes and Cyaxares? If we appeal 
to a far higher authority than that of Herodotus or Berosus, we shall 
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find that the soundest and ablest commentators and expositors hold 
that the testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures is decidedly in favour 
of the view that Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne of Babylon, 
and Nineveh was overthrown, earlier than B.c. 600. The statement 
of Herodotus that it was a total eclipse which put an end to the 
Lydo-Median war, may be traditional exaggeration rather than 
authentic history. 


G. B. 


REV. XIII. 18. 


“HeReE is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast: for it is the number of a man, and his number 
is six hundred threescore and six.” “d&ée 7 copia éotiv. o exwv 
vodv, Wydisdtw tov dpiOpov tod Onpiov’ dpOpos yap avOpuwov eoti, Kai 
ri dpiOmos avtoo xés'.” 

The solutions hitherto attempted of the mystical number 666, of 
the Apocalypse, are to many persons unsatisfactory. I venture, 
therefore, to propose a solution which I believe to be new; and 
which rests both on ancient authority, and on modern discovery and 
research. “ Berosus informs us that, in their computations of time, 
the Chaldeans employed an alternate sexagesimal and centesimal 
notation, reckoning the years by the Soss, the Ner, and the Sar; the 
Soss being a term of sixty years, the Ner one of 600, and the Sar 
one of 3,600 (or 60 Sosses). It appears from the Senkareh monu- 
ment, (a tablet on which a table of squares is given from the square 
of one to the square of sixty), that they occasionally pursued the 
same practice in mere numerical calculations.” “The notation is by 
means of two signs, the simple wedge J, and the arrow-head ¢, 
The wedge representing one unit, one soss=60, or one sar=3,600, 
according to its position; while the arrowhead expresses the decades 
of each series, the numbers 10, and the ner—=600.’”" Rawlinson’s own 
account and estimate of Berosus may be read in the second vol. of his 
work, p. 285. “ Berosus was one of the learned class or caste in 
Babylonia whom the Greeks called Chaldeans, and regarded as 
priests. He lived at the time of Alexander’s conquests; and shortly 
afterwards wrote the history of his nation in Greek, for the en- 
lightenment of the masters of Asia. The early part of his chronology 





is exaggerated ; his cosmogony is grotesque, and almost ludicrous; 
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but otherwise his narrative seems entitled, if not to implicit credit, 
at any rate to consideration and respect. His history generally is in 
accordance with the narrative of Scripture; it has been confirmed in 
numerous points, and never once contradicted, by the cuneiform 
monuments; and its agreement with them is often so close as to 
raise a suspicion that it was drawn from the identical documents 
which modern research has discovered.” 

The Greek and Roman systems of weights and measures shew a 
mixture of the denary and the sexagesimal or duodecimal scales; 
e.g., the talent was divided into 60 mina, the stadium into 6 plethra, 
the hour into 60 minutes. It has long been supposed that this 
method of subdivision was derived from the Babylonians; and this 
supposition appears to be now confirmed by Dr. Brandis’s recent 
work on Asiatic weights and measures. In an article on that work 
in the Saturday Review, No. 598 (April 13, 1867), the following 
statement is made: “It might have been invented in Persia, Syria, 
Carthage, Palestine, or Phenicia ; for, in every one of these countries 
signs of the sexegesimal system crop out. But the evidence now 
before us settles the question; and secures to Babylon the honour of 
the first invention of this system.” I do not indeed find that they 
had a special symbol for the number six, as well as for sixty and for 
six hundred (although perhaps the use of the foreign symbol stigma 
by the Greeks to denote the number 6 points to the conclusion that 
they had); but, if they had no such symbol, they must have denoted 
it by six units; and in that case the number 666 would stand in their 
notation as | yyy that is to say, one ner, one soss, and six units. 
And this number might well be taken as symbolic of Babylon itself. 

But this is not all. In Rawlinson, vol. i., p. 145, note, I find: 
“A single wedge 7, which, according to Chaldean numeration, 
represents the number 60, is emblematic of the god Ana on the 
notation tablets; and, as would be expected from this fact, Ana is 
one of the phonetic powers of |.” Again, in p. 151, note: “ Etymo- 
logists have been puzzled by the name Rhea (‘Pea), one of the 
numerous appellations of the great goddess. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is to be found in the numerical symbol of this goddess, which 
was 15, pronounced as Ri by the Chaldeans.” Besides then the 
peculiar system of numerical computation which originated with 
them, the Babylonians had numerical appellatives for some of their 
gods, (perhaps from some astrological or astronomical connection). 
This mystical No. 666 may then well be symbolic of Babylonish 
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idolatry; of Babylon, not only as a nation, but also as an idolatrous 
nation, worshipping the planetary host of heaven. One might even 
conjecture that it was the number symbolic of the god Bel himself. 
At any rate we read in Dan. iii. 1, “ Nebuchadnezzar the king made 
an image of gold, whose height was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
thereof six cubits ;” and this particular height and breadth may have 
been chosen with reference to the symbolic number of the god. 

And whereas the phrase in Rev. xiii. 18 is dpOpos dvOpwrov éari, 
“it is the number of a man,” this may be interpreted to mean a 
number really used in human computation,—a mode of numerical 
computation among men; just as in Rev. xxi. 17 the golden reed 
which the angel had for measuring the city is said to have given the 
measurement in so many cubits, pétpov avOpwrov 6 éstw dryyédov, 
“according to the measure of a man, that is, of the angel ;’ as much 
as to say that, by these cubits, are to be understood the length com- 
monly so called among men. 

If, then, my explanation is correct, chap. xiv. 8 merely states 
plainly the name Babylon, which was already intimated in xiii. 18. 
Indeed xiv. 9, 11 so connect with Babylon 76 xapaypya tod éveparos 
rod Onpiov,—* the mark of the name of the beast,” that my interpre- 
tation of the number seems to make all consistent and clear. 

I take the beast, or Babylon, to stand for the power of pagan 
idolatry, as an Antichrist, and a persecutor of Christians,—the out- 
ward opponent over which the Christian religion triumphed under 
Constantine. And that Babylon should represent this, is consistent 
with the Old Testament figures of the whole book of the Apocalypse ; 
Babylon being the great enemy, and the seducer into idolatry, of 
God’s people of old. 

Such is my induction. If it be thought worthy of notice, scholars 
competent to decide may be induced to consider and discuss it. And 
if it receive sufficient confirmation to be accepted as probably the 
true solution, it will shew that the wrong track has been followed 
hitherto in seeking for some name, such as Aaztewos, the numerical 
power of whose letters make up the number 666. 

E. J. Hite. 
Cardington Vicarage, Bedford, 
November, 1867. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Philosophie et Religion. Par Ap. Francx, Membre de 1!’ Institut, 
Professeur au Collége de France. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 





M. Franck has published under the above title a series of articles 
which appeared originally in the Journal des Savants, the transactions 
of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and other learned 
periodicals. To these essays he adds a disquisition never before printed, 
but which was read at one of the sittings of the French Institute. A 
volume thus composed needs not, for all that, be deficient in point of 
. unity ; and through the numerous topics discussed there may be, nay, 
there ought to be, if the author is at all to be trusted, a leading idea, 
forming, so to say, the keystone of the edifice, and in accordance with 
which the different works or authors introduced are strictly appre- 
ciated. Philosophy and religion: such are the two subjects examined 
by M. Franck @ propos of Plotinus, of Moses Maimonides, of M. 
Salvador, and of M. Comte. In what relation does the one stand with 
reference to the other? What are their several rights? What are 
their probable destinies? No topics certainly can be more important, 
and it.is always worth while ascertaining the conclusions at which 
a serious, truth-loving mind has arrived respecting them. 

We shall here make a quotation from M. Franck’s preface, “ Not- 
withstanding the close resemblance and affinity of the problems which 
oceupy them—problems as old as the human race itself, and which it 
will give up discussing only when it ceases to exist, religion and 
philosophy can only take the place of one another by repudiating their 
principles, and losing through that act of treason the rank they respec- 
tively occupy, without obtaining the one to which they aspire. To 
use the language of mathematicians, religion and philosophy are irre- 
ducible quantities.” 

Certain systems of philosophy have attempted to claim for them- 
selves a kind of religious authority, and to lay down as articles of 
faith the ingenious speculations of a few wild dreamers. That has 
been the case with the Neo-Platonists, to whose extraordinary theo- 
ries M. Frank devotes his first essay. Some years ago a French 
savant, M. Bouillet, had published an admirable translation of the 
Enneads of Plotinus, with a commentary, notes, excursuses, ete. It 
is 2 propos of this work that our author endeavours to point out what 
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are the weak sides of a system of metaphysics which gives itself out 
as appealing to the heart as well as to the understanding. The 
philosophers of Alexandria, after sacrificing reason to mysticism, 
ended by superadding to mysticism theurgy. Then, through a con- 
tradiction which would seem unaccountable, if we did not know the 
deplorable weakness of human reason, these hierophants pretended to 
maintain and defend as a metaphysical system, that is to say, as a 
theory to be grasped by the understanding, a scheme which included 
the power of working miracles, of doing certain actions and bringing 
about certain results which set the understanding at defiance. The 
Alexandrine philosophers lived a life of illusions; one of their fondest 
and maddest dreams was that of destroying the prestige of Christianity 
by throwing new life into the old mythological traditions of Greece, 
and for a short time they hoped that the support which Julian the 
Apostate gave to their views would secure to them a permanent triumph. 

That is not all. If a thinker accepts Pantheism and the principle 
of unity of substance as the true solution of this world’s mysteries ; 
if, besides, he ascribes to himself in the name of theurgy the power 
of working miracles, he will be led, as a natural conclusion, to believe 
that the whole universe is under the dependence of the human will, 
and that when a philosopher is initiated into the secrets, the arcana of 
the only true doctrine, he must ¢pso facto be able to alter according to 
his own pleasure the various substances which are around him, to 
transmute them, and to reduce them all into one primary element. 
Such is the origin of alchemy, a science well worthy of being noticed, 
both because, as we have just stated, it represents an aberration of the . 
human mind, and because it has resulted in the beautiful discoveries of 
modern chemistry. The relations between mysticism and alchemy 
form the subject of M. Franck’s second essay, in which he examines 
more specially the life and doctrines of Saracelsus. 

We have hitherto considered metaphysics in their tendency to 
overstep the bounds of man’s intellect and to assume the character 
of a religious creed. Let us now inquire for a few minutes into the 
reverse proposition; after dealing with mysticism, let us direct our 
attention to rationalism. One of the most satisfactory representatives 
of that line of thought is undoubtedly Moses Maimonides, the cele- 
brated author of the Ductor Perplexorum. Here again, M. Franck 
had the advantage of being able to take for the starting point of his 
remarks an admirable work, Mr. Munk’s annotated translation of the 
great treatise which has rendered Maimonides so justly illustrious. 
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Some of our readers may perhaps remember that we have already 
given an account of it in a previous number of this Journal; we shall 
therefore simply remark here that the tour de force which the Jewish 
Rabbi sought to accomplish consisted in accommodating to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament the doctrines of the Stagyrite as in- 
terpreted by the Arabs. Moses, the judges, the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, God himself became excellent Peripateticians in the hands of 
Maimonides, The doctrine of Creation alone excepted, the Word of 
God is transformed into a manual of Aristotelic philosophy. 

M. Salvador’s works are the next reviewed by M. Franck. With 
them we step at once from ancient to modern times, from the ra- 
tionalism of the middle ages to the free thinking of the nineteenth 
century. M. Salvador is a Jew who firmly believes that he has dis- 
covered the religion of the future, and who takes, as its basis, the 
writings of the Old Testament explained from the point of view of 
Pantheism. But, as M. Franck observes here, between the theology of 
the Hebrew Scriptures and Spinosa’s doctrines there is an abyss which 
nothing can bridge over. You cannot combine, you must choose. 
“The God of the Bible, both of the Old Testament and of the New, 
is the living God, the personal God, the Creator, the God free, all- 
powerful, and therefore spiritual; for the spirit alone is above the 
blind forces and fatal laws of nature. The immortality which the 
Scriptures teach us, is that of the human person, of the ego, of a soul 
which remembers that it has existed, and feels responsible for its 
works. The resurrection of the body (I simply explain the principle, 

. leaving to others the care of defending it) is nothing else but the 
doctrine of responsibility extended from the soul to its instruments. 
Do not then try to persuade us that pantheism and metempsychosis, or 
if you prefer other names, infinitheism and the transmigration of souls, 
are the most complete expression of the sacred books. 

The majority of sober-minded thinkers, who aim at finding a 
substitute for the worn out (as they fondly imagine), tenets of Chris- 
tianity, do not deny that religion is an essential element in the con- 
stitution of society; their error is that they believe metaphysics to be 
convertible into a religious system. They want to found a “ rational 
and progressive religion established upon the data supplied to us by 
reason.” M. Franck has no difficulty in refuting this paradox. 
“With the free use of reason,” says he, “ we may found a system of 
philosophy, we shall never create a religion. Religion and philosophy 

are two things essentially distinct from each other ; they correspond to 
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two completely different states of the human soul. If you attempt, 
either to blend them together, or to connect them by a relation of sub- 
ordination, you destroy them both. Philosophy claims the fullest 
freedom, because its fundamental condition is that it never yields, ex- 
cept to evidence. . . . Religion, on the contrary, submits only through 
faith, that is to say, it requires dogmas and mysteries. For religion, 
truth is not a painful discovery made by man, it is the free gift of 
God.” 

M. Franck goes on to shew that external worship, which is an 
essential part of religion, springs naturally from it, and that it cannot 
be created ad libitum in consequence of any preconceived idea, were that 
idea ever so praiseworthy, ever so useful. When it is not the sponta- 
neous expression of faith, it becomes degraded, so as to be a vain sight, 
like the famous procession of the National Convention on the day when 
the worship of the Supreme Being was inaugurated. Then there 
is prayer; what shall we say about it? We quote once more M. 
Franck’s apt remarks : 

“ Refuse to prayer all efficacy on the Divine Will, all influence 
over the destinies of man, spread abroad the conviction that it is merely 
a form of meditation and an auxiliary of teaching, immediately people 
will give up prayer; or rather, no; in spite of you and of your doc- 
trines, men will pray, they will pour out their grief at the throne of the 
Lord of the universe : they will ask grace and help from ‘ our Father 
who art in heaven.’ ” 

To this vain compromise between religion and philosophy, attempted 
in the name of so-called progress, we far prefer unblushing atheism. 
When we have to deal with a man who does not believe in God, we 
know on what ground we are standing; there can be neither equivoca- 
tion nor mistake. Auguste Comte was one of these : his avowed inten- 
tion was to eliminate Christianity altogether; not only Christianity, 
but every theory resting upon any other data besides those supplied by 
science. Philosophy, he said, must disappear, and leave the arena free 
to the realities of the visible world. But we must notice here, in the 
first place, that Positivists take for granted what is quite untrue; far 
from its being the case that metaphysics and the inductive sciences 
are irreconcileable enemies, the smallest acquaintance with history 
will shew us the greatest metaphysicians in those illustrious thinkers 
who have done most for science. Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnitz 
may be named as instances. If, however, it is wrong to represent 
metaphysics and the inductive sciences as in a state of antagonism, it 
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is too true, on the other hand, that empiricism will have nothing in 
common with the doctrine which proves the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and which believes in the glorious ideas of duty, 
freedom, and responsibility. The mistake is that this antagonism has 
been represented by some as quite a new thing, the most recent manifesta- 
tion of the theory of progress, whereas it is as old as philosophy itself; 
a new name has been given to it, that is all; and the empiricists of the 
nineteenth century parade themselves about under the banner of 
Positivism. 

Unfortunately many people will never take the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, and even amongst would-be Positivists not a few are 
apt jurare in verba magistri, without ascertaining whether the conclu- 
sions they adopt are legitimate or the reverse. To such persons we 
would venture to recommend the perusal of M. Franck’s chapter, en- 
titled La science n’est ni positiviste niathée. They will see in that 
excellent morceau what they must think of a system which discards as 
unscientific both abstraction and hypothesis. The abstract exists quite 
as much as the concrete, the general as the particular. Every property 
is represented in our mind by a general or abstract idea; and as for 
hypotheses, where is the science which consists exclusively of demon- 
strated propositions? When we have had to account for the pheno- 
mena of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, is it not hypothetically 
that we have described the causes of these phenomena as residing in 
imponderable fluids? All investigations which aim at setting aside 
a@ priori principles end in chaos. M. Franck illustrates this view by a 
reference to the famous dispute on the origin of species and on sponta- 
neous generation. 

We wish we had time to go more minutely into the various essays 
which make up M. Franck’s interesting volume. Of course we do not 
profess to indorse all the opinions they contain; for instance, we are 
far from admitting that religion and mere philosophy are two roads 
which will take us with equal safety to the great truths which it 
behoves us most to know. But what we admire in M. Franck is the 
sound appreciation he gives of religion itself. He may think meta- 
physics quite as trustworthy : he will never pervert them into a doctrine 
appealing to our faith. Especially is he strong on the necessity of 
tearing off the mask from the atheism of the nineteenth century, and 
there we join most heartily with him, The sarcasms of Voltaire, the 
coarse ribaldry of d’Holbach and Diderot, were not half so dangerous as 
the maudlin sentimentality of Renan, and the scientific calmness of 
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Hegel and his disciples. The error which pretends to speak in the 
name of freedom, conscience, and progress, will be sure to attract the 
unwary, and to throw them off their guard. It requires, therefore, to 
be repelled with the greater energy, and whilst we would ever remem- 
ber the laws of personal courtesy, we must give no quarter to what we 
know to be error. 





Port Royal. Par C. A. Saryte Bevuve. Third edition, 6 vols., 18mo, 

Paris and London: L. Hachette and Co. 
Tue prince of modern French critics, M. Sainte Beuve, had published 
nearly thirty years ago the first volume of a history of Port Royal; 
we have now to announce a third edition of the same work, revised, 
corrected, augmented, and in every respect deserving the most serious 
attention. We surely need not introduce to our readers the accom- 
plished author of the Causeries du Lundi, the Bayle of the nineteenth 
century; but it may be perhaps as well to say a word or two here of 
the particular gift which makes M. Sainte Beuve so pre-eminently the 
first in the realms of critical literature. That gift is not style, although 
much might be said on the originality which stamps our author’s writ- 
ings; nor is it perhaps any particular amount of erudition. It is the 
extraordinary facility with which M. Sainte Beuve places himself at 
the standpoint of the persons whose character he examines, entering 
into their opinions, their tastes, their prejudices, understanding at once 
the influences amongst which they move, and the principles they 
endeavour to carry out. M. Sainte Beuve assimilates himself, if we 
may so say, to the nature of those with whom, for the time being he 
keeps company ; he is in turn a disciple of Lamennais, a Calvinist, a 
mystic, a Saint Simonian, a positivist ; when he studies Port Royal 
he almost becomes a follower of Saint Cyran, and a champion of La 
mére Angélique. So strongly sympathetic a nature is seldom to be 
met with, especially in the ranks of journalism, and the question might 
perhaps be raised, whether the peculiar eclecticism which distinguishes 
M. Sainte Beuve is always compatible with fixed and well defined 
views on the fundamental axioms of moral and religious truth; but 
without stopping to discuss so important a problem, without especially 
having the slightest intention of applying it to the author of Port 
Royal, we shall proceed at once to give a short account of this inte- 
resting work. 

We must notice, in the first place, that the title Port Royal does not 
perhaps express very adequately the nature and contents of the volumes 
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before us. They treat, no doubt, of Jansenism chiefly and imme- 
diately, but not exclusively. Pascal, for instance, suggests Montaigne ; 
Racine must not be forgotten; Saint Cyran brings in Balzac, Corneille 
comes in led by Arnauld; without much effort we can digress about 
Saint Francois de Sales, Count Joseph de Maistre, and even M. de 
Lamartine. We are far from complaining of these excursions right 
and left, and we are too thankful whenever M. Sainte Beuve chooses 
to throw fresh light for our benefit on any point of literary history ; 
but at the same time it must be said that his Port Royal is a history of 
Jansenism cum multis aliis. He compares it somewhere, himself, to a 
church where the main subject forms the nave and chancel, whilst a 
number of small chapels distributed all along the aisles represent the 
digressive chapters. 

It may be as well to say here that the work we are now noticing 
has arisen out of a course of lectures delivered at the academy of 
Lausanne. During the summer of 1837, M. Sainte Beuve, already 
occupied with the idea of writing a history of French Jansenism, was 
travelling in Switzerland ; he expressed one day to a friend the regret 
that the occupations of a Paris life did not allow him to devote his time 
exclusively to the task he contemplated. Very shortly after he 
received a proposition to give a course of lectures on a subject with 
which he seemed so familiar ; the offer was accepted, and the elements 
of the book were thus speedily brought together. The inaugural 
address delivered by M. Sainte Beuve, originally published in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, is reprinted at the beginning of the first 
volume of this edition as it was in the two former ones, and, besides, 
a few notes given in the appendix detail all the circumstances of the 
author’s position as lecturer, shewing us also who were his colleagues, 
and how his audience was made up. 

The first book entitled Origine et renaissance de Port Royal takes 
us from the earliest times to the year 1636, when Saint Cyran assumed 
the authority of spiritual director in the monastery. There is here 
plenty to interest us and to awaken our attention. The famous Journée 
du Guichet, as it is called, where in her ardour of reformation, La mére 
Angélique refused to open to her own father the doors of the convent, 
would be enough by its dramatic character to stamp this part of the 
book as one of the most remarkable. Then, as if to make a pleasant 
contrast with the grand but austere person of Saint Cyran, we have 
Saint Francois de Sales, the amiable prelate, the writer whose imagi- 
native style sometimes becomes faulty through an overgrowth of tropes 
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and metaphors. The conflict which Angélique Arnaud had to carry 
on with herself when she decided upon keeping aloof from her family, 
would naturally remind us of the famous scene in Corneille’s Poly- 
eucte. Whether, however, the dramatic poet was at any time of his 
life acquainted with Port Royal is a matter which is more than 
doubtful, and the parallel drawn by M. Saint Beuve, although ex- 
tremely ingenious, does not go so far as to demonstrate that Polyeucte 
was ever intended as a direct allusion to the conversion of La mére 
Angélique. Corneille’s religious tragedy once introduced leads our 
author to examine other works of the same kind; Rotrou comes under 
notice with his Saint Genest, and thus, strange to say, two entire 
chapters on dramatic literature form part of the history of a society of 
Christians who considered the stage as a school of vice, and who de- 
nounced playwrights and actors as almost beyond the pale of salvation. 

But, silence! here comes M. de Saint Cyran with the whole tribe 
of the first solitaries—M. Le Maitre, M. de Séricourt, M. Singlin. 
A companion of Jansenius himself, his close associate in every plan of 
reform and renovation, M. de Saint Cyran strikes us as one of the 
noblest representatives of the seventeenth century. Unfortunately, he 
found himself face to face with another great character, equally stern, 
equally uncompromising—Cardinal Richelieu. A reflection made by 
Louis XIII., whilst perusing a devotional book written by Séguenot, 
the Oratorian, seemed to the overbearing minister like a sign of inde- 
pendence on the part of the feeble monarch. Séguenot was shut up in 
the Bastille, and Saint Cyran, named as being his friend, was sent to 
Vincennes. He recovered his liberty only after the death of the 
Cardinal. 

Five years of captivity must be hard to bear for any one, and it is 
said that at first the Jansenist doctor felt completely disheartened ; 
but he soon recovered his usual peace of mind, and from the room 
which he occupied at Vincennes he managed to exert over his followers 
an influence and a control which Richelieu himself could not check. 
M. Singlin, M. Lemaitre de Saci, Antoine Arnauld, form the cortége 
of M. de Saint Cyran, and arrange themselves naturally around that 
eminent spiritual guide. Each of them has his appropriate nook in 
M. Sainte Beuve’s gallery of portraits, but a distinct chapter is re- 
served for that most illustrious of all Port Royalists—Pascal. 

What has not been written about Pascal? M. Cousin, M. Faugére, 
M. Villemain—the leading critics both in France and abroad have 
endeavoured to analyze the character of that extraordinary man ; it 
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seems as if no writer thought that he had justified his own claims to 
wield a pen, if he did not bring his stone to Pascal’s cairn. Out of all 
these appreciations and sketches, M. Sainte Beuve’s must be, we think, 
considered the most satisfactory, and in every way the most complete, 
The Pensées and the Lettres Provinciales, the philosopher and the 
believer, the admirer of Montaigne and the humble, self-denying 
Christian, are brought before us. We fancy we are in a sculptor’s 
studio, and see a beautiful bust or statue so placed that every possible 
effect of light and shade is brought to bear upon it. Statue, did we 
say? We meant group; for side by side with Pascal we find his two 
sisters, Madame Périer and that admirable Jacqueline who died because 
she would not prevaricate or deviate by one hair’s breadth from the 
strict truth. 

The Port Royalists have for a long time enjoyed great reputation as 
educators—Lancelot, Tillemont, Walon de Beaupais; Nicole himself 
may be named amongst those who devoted their energies, directly or 
indirectly, to the important duty of training the young; and on that 
point, quite as much as on questions of doctrine, did the spirit of antago- 
nism arise between him and the Jesuits; accordingly we find M. Sainte 
Beuve heading one, his fourth book, with the title Les Ecoles de Port 
Royal. Take Calvinistic doctrines in their quintessence, free grace, abso- 
lute predestination, and all the consequences which derive from these 
premisses, and you see at once what grandeur they cast around the person 
of the humblest teacher. M. Sainte Beuve quotes, in one of his notes, a 
terrible passage from Bossuet’s works on original sin and the natural cor- 
ruption of the human heart ; then, by way of contrast, he transcribes the 
famous opening sentence of Rousseau’s Emile :—“ Tout est bien sortant 
des mains de l’auteur des choses; tout dégénére entre les mains de 
Vhomme.” Of the pessimist view and of the optimist one, which, after 
all, is the most really correct? It is all very well to talk about our 
being at our birth in the best conditions of happiness, but Rousseau is 
obliged to retract, or at any rate to qualify his assertions; and we find 
him very soon reduced to speak of our weakness, our helplessness in 
language quite as strong as that of the Latin poet :— 


“Tum porro puer, ut seevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet infans.” ... . 


Is it not better at once to acknowledge the truth, humiliating though 
it may be, and to do our utmost, with a view of counteracting the natural 
evil disposition of our heart, and correcting, by careful training, the 
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results of the fall? All persons engaged in education ought to read 
over and over again the portion of M. Sainte Beuve’s interesting work 
entitled Les Ecoles de Port Royal. They would see there how, under 
the constant influence of Christianity, both the soul and the mind can 
be properly disciplined, and how the most enlightened views of teaching, 
the most thorough acquaintance with the various branches of science 
and literature, are perfectly in accordance with the strictest piety. 
How often do we hear well-meaning but narrow-minded persons de- 
nouncing every kind of intellectual accomplishment in the name of 
Christianity, and believing that ignorance is almost a sign of divine 
grace! Let such individuals see what men like Lancelot and Nicole 
did for the cause of true learning; let them ascertain what rank the 
Port Royalists occupy in the catalogue of schoolmasters and writers of 
school books. 

The second generation of Port Royal, as M. Sainte Beuve calls it, 
next comes under consideration. To the colossal figures, if we may so 
say, of Saint Cyran, Singlin, and Pascal succeed the more accessible 
characters of Hamon and Nicole. With these two men we feel quite 
at home—they are almost on a level with us; the sentiment they 
inspire is one of confidence and love, not of fear. What a wonderful 
portrait our author gives us of Hamon—that pattern of humility—that 
physician both of the soul and of the body, who, with talent and 
learning enough to push on his way in the world, preferred the solitary 
groves of Port Royal, and the employment of waiting upon the poor 
and the destitute! The whole range of biographical literature contains 
few more touching pages. And Nicole—Nicole the ingenious moralist, 
the elegant writer, the philosopher whose essays so delighted Madame 
de Sévigné, that she would have had all her friends get them by heart. 

When we read the wonderful story of Port Royal, when we con- 
sider what a centre of light and of holiness it had pleased God to 
establish in that community, we envy the monarch under whose reign 
such things took place, and who could number amongst his subjects 
such true Christians. Surely he will surround them with his protec- 
tion, encourage their efforts, and endeavour to spread throughout all his 
kingdom the influence for good which they exert in their immediate 
neighbourhood. . . . No; we are all acquainted with the real story— 
we know how, by the advice of the Jesuits, Jansenism was persecuted 
in France, and Port Royal utterly destroyed. 

M. Sainte Beuve has devoted a final chapter to a few true-hearted 
persons who, notwithstanding all the efforts of the civil authority, 
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maintained to the last the principles which Saint Cyran and his 
coadjutors had learnt from the study of the Bible; at the same time he 
very wisely lays down his pen just before the epoch when the mad 
pranks of the convulsionnaires and the miracles of the ‘ diacre Paris’ 
had given a ridiculous character to what was, in the first instance, a 
serious attempt at a reform in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
With its notes, appendices, quotations, and helps of every kind, 
M. Sainte Beuve’s history of Port Royal, in this third and much- 
improved edition, is a work which ought to be universally read. 





L’ Oratoire de France au xvii® et au xix® siécle. Par le P. Adolphe 
Perraud, prétre de l’Oratoire, professeur d’histoire ecclésiastique & 
la Sorbonne. Paris: Douniol. 


In our biographies of the chief members of the French Oratory, we have 
had the advantage of consulting, amongst other valuable books, the 
excellent work of Father Perraud; it is only fair, therefore, that we 
should give here a short notice of a volume to which we are so much 
indebted, and upon which we shall often have again to draw for infor- 
mation. 

Suppressed at the time of the Revolution along with the other 
religious communities, the Oratory, under its new form, exists only 
since 1852. The first care of the members was, as one would naturally 
suppose, to labour diligently, and thus to prove that they were not 
unworthy successors of the Malebranches, the Simons, the de Bérulle. 
Now that they have conclusively established their position, and given 
signs of unquestionable energy, they can proceed to answer the queries 
put to them by the world, and to explain how the Oratory of the nine- 
teenth century hopes to take up and continue the tradition of the older 
congregation. 

In the prosecution of this task Father Perraud has had to overcome 
several difficulties, which he enumerates in his preface. First of all, 
there was the necessity of being very brief, and of giving rather a 
sketch of the history of the Oratoire rather than the history itself. 
This is particularly noticeable in the chapter devoted to the Cardinal 
de Bérulle. To those readers who are acquainted with the labours of 
that remarkable man, both as an ecclesiastic and as a diplomatist, even 
the two volumes of M. Tabaraud’s biography seem almost too short ; 
what must it be when these have to be cut down to a few pages? It 
is the same with Malebranche. Where M. Blampignon gives us an 
octavo, Father Perraud can only afford one single chapter. 
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The second problem which our auther had to solve consisted in 
remaining strictly impartial, whilst, at the same time, suppressing none 
of his strong sympathies for the order to which he belongs. Earnest 
adherence to truth should never serve as a pretext for indifference of 
feeling ; and here we certainly think that no fault can be found with 
Father Perraud. 

The part where we differ toto clo from the author we are noticing 
is the first chapter, entitled Religious Consequences of the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century. Nor could it be otherwise. Father Perraud 
places himself at the Roman Catholic standpoint, and considers Protes- 
tantism as an unmitigated evil. For him, as well as for all those who 
belong to his Church, the ecclesiastical question is the cardinal one, and 
carries along with it everything else. We believe, however, that 
coming events will speedily prove the fallacy of such a view. In the 
presence of the ever-increasing forces of atheism and infidelity of the 
grossest kind, true-hearted people cannot but see that all those who 
agree about the great doctrines of Christianity must join together in a 
compact against their common foes, and, waiving points of minor impor- 
tance, they will acknowledge the imperative necessity of giving to one 
another the right hand of fellowship. We Protestants can cordially 
admire the virtues, the self-sacrifice, the heroism of a Francis Xavier, 
a Saint Bernard, a Lacordaire, without sharing all their views on theo- 
logical questions ; why should not our fellow-Christians of the Romish 
Church at last be led to confess that Luther and Calvin, Wesley and 
Whitfield, had also an important duty to perform in the history of 
Christianity, and that, instead of being responsible for the free-thinking 
movement of modern times, they were, in point of fact, the true cham- 
pions of Christian truth ? 

Father Perraud gives us a short account of the life of Philip Neri, 
the founder of the Italian Oratory. It is an interesting study to con- 
sider all the efforts made during the sixteenth century, in various 
quarters and from various points of view, for the reformation of the 
Church and the reconstruction of an order of things which had sunk to 
the lowest degree of corruption and iniquity. Philip Neri belonged to 
those stirring times which produced an Ignatius Loyola, a Theresa of 
Avila, a Vincent de Paul, a Melancthon, a Luther. Like those devoted 
saints, he sacrificed himself completely for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. ‘I will have,” he used to say, “ not one hour, not 
one single moment, that I can call my own.” Imbued with the true 
missionary spirit, Philip Neri applied all his energies to the education 
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of the young, and gathered together around himself a band of pious 
followers who thought it right to sanctify their everyday work by 
prayer and other religious exercises. 

“They were wont,” says Father Perraud, “to begin by reading 
aloud ; then one of the brethren, standing up, commented on the pas- 
sage and answered the questions that might arise from it. This con- 
versation being finished, another brother, in an elaborate discourse 
(elaborato sermone), related, from the most trustworthy authors, the 
examples of Christian life given by the saints, selecting especially those 
calculated to bring out in strong relief the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. In order to refresh the mind of the hearers after the exposition 
of these great truths, one of the brethren (it was Baronius), was entrusted 
with the duty of describing in succession the most memorable facts in 
the history of the Church. Finally, another member of the association 
paraphrased the life of some saint. Before they separated, they used to 
sing spiritual songs, composed with the greatest care for those meetings. 
Then, when a short prayer had been pronounced, every one returned to 
his usual occupations. Each day these exercises took place in the same 
order, and the number of hearers never diminished.” 

Such were the beginnings of the congregation of the Oratory. This 
establishment encountered, as is often the case, considerable opposition 
on the part of other religious communities, who fancied that their privi- 
leges were interfered with, and their special line of duty ignored. Pius 
V., however, encouraged by every means in his power the rising con- 
gregation, and finally, in the year 1575, Pope Gregory XIII., by his 
bull Copiosus in Misericordia Dominus canonically erected it. We must 
notice here that the Oratory is not and never was an order, as this 
word is generally understood. No vows were taken, but merely a small 
number of easy rules laid down, which each individual freely accepted so 
long as he continued a member of the society. Philip Neri thought 
that there were already religious communities in sufficient number to 
meet the cases of those persons who aimed at serving God in tying 
themselves down by solemn vows. Such was also the opinion of the 
Pope, in his bull of institution: “ Nos omnino volumus ut perpetuo in 
Ecclesia Dei talis congregatio presbyterorum secularium reformatorum 
absque ullo voti ligamine perseveret, quandoquidem non deerunt quam- 
plures religiones pro eis qui earum spiritu tenentur.”’ 

Of the life of De Bérulle, the founder of the French Oratory, we 
shall say nothing here, as we intend devoting a separate article to him 


in another number of this Journal. We would just remark that his 
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endeavour to introduce into France the kind of society established by 
Philip Neri met with the most complete success. The very constitu- 
tion which the founder had selected, the comparative freedom enjoyed 
by the members, and the whole economy of the statutes, could not but 
point out the Oratory as a centre of action for those persons who, though 
still acting under the influence of Christian principles, were more 
inclined than others to think for themselves, and to apply their atten- 
tion to metaphysical problems, to science, and to sacred criticism. 

An Oratorian of the seventeenth century has left us a very curious 
description of the congregation to which he belonged. In a conversa- 
tion between two friends, Amyntas and Theodosius, he explains the 
system according to which the association has been made, the objects it 
has in view, and the duties of those who join themselves to it. 

“ Our rules,” says one of the interlocutors, ‘‘ are very few, and have 
for their object merely to maintain uniformity amongst us; as the spirit 
which animates us is that of Jesus Christ, so the thoughts and maxims 
of Jesus Christ contained in the Gospel are our rule, therefore the study 
of the New Testament is strongly recommended to us. We should 
carry it about with us as our most valuable relic, and as the finest mark 
of our religion. We are to read every day a chapter of it on our knees, 
and bareheaded. Those who cast in their lot amongst us are taught to 
consider the Gospel which relates to us the life of Jesus Christ, and 
brings before us His actions and His words, as the pattern according to 
which we should shape ourselves, by expressing in our manners and 
conversation what we find there. ... This house has always had a great 
fondness for polite learning. . .. When there is in our community a man 
of a penetrating and comprehensive disposition, who has a rare genius 
for sciences, he is set free from every other occupation, and we think 
that he cannot render greater service to the Church than by studying. 
It is important that there should be persons consummate in science, qua- 
lified to meet the difficulties of beginners : their decisions should impose 
trust, and be accepted as conclusive: they must be ready to combat 
heresy, either vivd voce, or by writing. We are allowed to follow the 
special inclinations we may have for certain sciences, but our great 
study is that of Church discipline, of the Holy Seriptures, the Councils 
and the Fathers. We are inspired with much love for truth. In our 
private studies we are not compelled to endorse any particular opinion, 
and to see things exclusively from the point of view of that opinion.” 
| No one will deny that the rules we have just quoted are extremely 
liberal, and there are few persons, we think, who would not subscribe 
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them most heartily. Nor is it any exaggeration to say that to the 
consummate wisdom which actuated both Philip Neri and P. de Bérulle 
in framing the constitutions of the Oratory, the Church owes the labours 
and the genius of men such as Malebranche, Richard Simon and Quesnel 
—men who are the glory of Christianity, and to whom Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics look up with feelings of deep veneration. 

The chapters devoted to the old Oratorians we shall pass over for 
the reasons already mentioned, and we shall in our concluding remarks 
take a glance at the portion of the book entitled L’ Oratoire Moderne. 
Father Perraud describes the Oratory as a kind of Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, intended to supply parishes with curates, districts plunged in 
ignorance and sin with missionaries, schools with teachers, over-bur- 
dened clergymen with active and energetic collaborateurs. So useful 
an institution was particularly called for during the sixteenth century, 
when discipline had almost disappeared, and when the noble fabric of 
the Church was half eaten up by the thorns and briars of corruption. 
We may say boldly that, for totally different reasons, the field of useful- 
ness thrown open to the oratorians of the nineteenth century is quite 
as wide as it was three hundred years ago. Formerly, as Father Per- 
raud remarks, the mission of the priest in the midst of society was 
accepted without distrust, and no one would have thought of question- 
ing the authority enjoyed by spiritual teachers over the conscience of 
their parishioners. Now, even the most sacred things are made an 
object of dispute, and the teaching of the Church quite as much as the 
rest. The most humbie country curate is liable to be contradicted by 
so-called esprits forts, and a great many would refuse to acknowledge 
the claim of his ministry. The doctrine of equality has so often been 
preached, that no more homage is rendered to the superiority of the 
sanctuary than to that of rank or of fortune. 

Here the Oratory comes in, and exercises its influence most usefully. 
From the private studies, where its members devote their time and their 
strength to the Scriptures and to intellectual cultivation in all its 
branches, scholars sally forth thoroughly furnished with spiritual 
weapons, whereby they may overcome infidelity, and confirm in the 
faith those who have allowed themselves to be led astray. Side by side 
with the scientific teaching they give in the lecture-room, they address 
from the pulpit truths less abstrusely put, and which appeal to the 
heart more than to the mind. At the present time, when men live fast, 
and when the continual pressure of business seems to hurry us along with 
the violence of a whirlwind, we have no leisure to devote to the polished 
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and long-winded sermons of other days. Parliamentary eloquence has 
accustomed us to close reasoning and to evident conclusions. No pre- 
liminaries, no rhetorical embellishments; simplicity, precision, clear- 
ness, a lucid and perspicuous statement of doctrinal points,—such are 
the qualities required in a modern preacher. Let him cherish a thorough 
detestation of mere phraseology: he should be strong, and his strength 
should be derived from a perpetual meditation of the Holy Scriptures. 
There is the secret of his influence. 

It has been for some considerable time the fashion to ery down 
what is generally called profane science, as being often positively dan- 
gerous, whilst it is always useless to a minister of God’s word and 
sacraments. Father Perraud refutes this objection, and has no difficulty 
in proving that it arises from a mistaken idea of what science ought to 
be. If we would resist the rapid progress made just now by the various 
schools of infidelity, we should meet them on their own ground, and it 
is impossible for us to do so unless we are likewise versed in the mys- 
teries of natural and metaphysical science. 

To conclude, if we except the part in which Father Perraud treats 
of Protestantism and of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, this 
new volume on the French oratory seems to us extremely well done, 
and full, not only of interesting facts, but of valuable suggestions. 

G. M. 
The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus. With his Autobiography. 

A new translation. By the late Rev. Roprerr Trarut, D.D., 

M.R.I.A. Edited, with notes, ete., by Isaac Tartor, Esq. 

London: Houlston and Wright. 





Turs is certainly a superior version of an Author often talked of but 
too little really read. It ought to supersede Whiston’s, which con- 
tains many gross blunders, and the monotonous style of which has 
made the Jewish historian, whose main drawback is monotony, still 
more dry. Yet so interesting is the matter recorded, so indispens- 
able to the advanced knowledge of all that illustrates the New Testa- 
ment requisite in the present day,—that if any author deserves to 
have justice done him, it is Josephus. 

Dr. Davidson is surely in error when he undervalues Josephus as 
an illustrator of the language of the New Testament, while he does 
him justice as an illustrator of customs and rites. Although the 
diction of Josephus savours occasionally of Thucydides, and other 
ancient writers, he often uses isolated expressions which strikingly 
recall the inspired Word. And in his description of institutions 
11 2 
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and characters he throws a fuller light by the use of words. Thus 
in Acts xxi. 20 “zealots of the law” is better understood from the 
definition of “zealots” in Jewish War, iv., c. 3. We need hardly 
refer to Simon, called Zelotes in Luke vi. 15. Josephus illustrates 
the use of zappyota (v. 1) in the case of Zacharias, son of Baruch, 
who “did not allow despair of life to deprive him of liberty of 
speech ” (av too Civ droyvwouw OvK dzrappnavaarov). Biafoua, Matt. 
xi. 2, is illustrated in Jewish War, iii., 7, 33, the verb being passive, 
though it is often found on a deponent. In Gal. ii. 6 the doxodv7es 
etvac zi is illustrated in the Jewish War, iii., ¢. 9, 8 o:—mpovxew 
Soxodv7es, Where the expression is given in full. Instances might be 
multiplied to a large amount. How invaluable in other illustrations 
Josephus is it is unnecessary to say. The destruction of the herd of 
swine, into which the legion of devils entered, was quite in accord- 
ance with the feelings of abhorrence with which swine were regarded. 
This we know; but it is not the less interesting to read in iv., 5, 3, 
“when these (Ananus and Joshua) were dispatched, the zealots and 
Idumzans attacked and butchered the people, as if they had been a 
herd of unclean beasts” (dvootwy Cuwy ayédyv). 

Rom. i. 27 is illustrated by Jewish War, iv., 9,10. In this work 
there is a dissertation on “ The Personal Character and Credibility of 
Josephus,” the “ Life,” seventy-five excellent engravings on steel, a 
chronological summary, with other information in an appendix. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if the dates had been given con- 
currently, instead of being placed at the end of such a large and 
somewhat cumbrous volume. In another edition the Greek text 
might, in some obvious places, be differently translated, the MS. 
being apparently corrupt. Thus, in the preface to the War, Paret, 
a German translator, observes that in § 8 the number of auxiliaries 
with which Vespasian devastated Judea is evidently the meaning of 
Josephus, not the number of auxiliaries cut off. The verb was 
active, and has been corrupted into a passive. Again in chap.i.1, all 
Syria (édos) should be hollow Syria («otos). At all events there are 
points worthy of notice and discussion at the end of the book, or, at 
least, of a simple query, which would not occupy much room, and 
would render more complete a very welcome work. W. 


The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Hetnricu Ewa tp. 
From the German. Edited, with Preface, by R. Martineau, M.A., 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Eneuisn writers have levied frequent contributions upon the great 
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Gottingen professor’s book ; but many must have felt with us that it 
was most desirable some of his untranslated works should be placed, in 
their entirety, before those who could not read German. The History 
of Israel is one of those compilations which the world might profit by, 
and certainly if it does not make, it marks, an era in the study of Jewish 
history. But the whole work is voluminous, extending over seven 
tomes, which no intelligible translation could reduce in bulk. We are 
therefore fain to content ourselves for the present with the instalment H 
before us, coming down to the death of Moses. It is no part of our 
duty to write the panegyric of Dr. Ewald—he needs none; ‘his own \) 1 
works praise him.” Of course, however, we claim the liberty granted 
by all modern rabbis, in theory at least, not blindly and beforehand to 
pledge ourselves to all the views and conclusions we may have submitted : 
tous. Traditionalism may not stand a good chance of defending itself tt 
before criticism ; but, nevertheless, all that is traditional must not be 
thrown to the winds, because there may be in it good corn as well as 
chaff. If criticism went no further than winnowing, as it does not neces- 
sarily, it would not be so often condemned as destructive—as a very 
Abaddon in the domain of belief. People are made very unhappy by 
the destruction of the old and honoured beliefs, and they are made very 
unhappy by any serious alteration of them—nay, by their simple puri- 
fication. Do we mention this as a reason why old notions should not 
be meddled with or imperilled, if not in harmony with truth? By no 
means ; let all notions, whether true or false, or an amalgamation of 


both, be sifted and tested, that the true may stand and the false perish. 
Now, Dr. Ewald’s work does three things—it confirms some of our 
ancient opinions, it rectifies others, and some it utterly condemns. The 


tendency of the author to be strictly didactic will occasionally make his 
readers restive; but he speaks so calmly, so confidently, and with so 
much judgment and learning, that second thoughts may lead to patient | 
hearing and unprejudiced examination both of his sayings and his 
reasons. 

The volume now in our hands has been carefully edited by a gen- 
tleman of known ability, and the translation, which is by two hands, 
seems performed in a scholarly manner. After mentioning the design 
of his work, the author considers the sources of the early history in a 
long and very elaborate disquisition, of which we can merely indicate 
the landmarks :—1. The story and its foundation—tradition ; 2. Com- 


mencement of Hebrew historical composition—writing ; 3. History of 


Db? 


Hebrew historical composition—i. The great book of origins (Penta- 
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teuch and Joshua); ii. The great book of the kings (Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings) ; iii. Latest book of general history (Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther). This important section covers the whole 
historical portion of the Jewish canon. The third section deals with 
the chronology of the ancient history, and the fourth with its territory 
and peoples. Thus far, all is introductory ; but now we enter on the 
record itself. Book I. narrates the history of Israel to the migration 
into Egypt. Book II. exhibits the theocracy, or the period from Israel’s 
settling in Egypt to the death of Moses. The last book necessarily 
touches upon and examines questions of the greatest importance; but 
the reader will be much assisted, as elsewhere, by the admirable arrange- 
ment of the materials. In all this volume we see so much to commend 
that it will be a very ungrateful task if we undertake to enumerate our 
objections. But we do not receive many of the principles laid down by 
our learned author, whose theology is not always the same as our own, 
and whose views of the structure, authorship, and date of certain books 
we have not yet accepted. We have, for example, never seen our way 
to the belief that the “redaction” of the Book of Deuteronomy took 
place in the second half of Manasseh’s reign; the evidence for that 
belief being so fragmentary, shadowy, and arbitrarily arranged, that it 
rather puzzles than convinces us. This is one of the points where the 
dead weight of tradition has a reason, not merely for our respect, but 
almost to the name of history. 

However, Dr. Ewald’s opinions are known to many, and have been 
received, more or less, by many, and we are exceedingly glad that in 
the volume we have before us, multitudes will be able to study those 
opinions in the most favourable circumstances. We greatly admire 
and revere the author without calling ourselves of his school, and we 
feel quite sure that all who think with us will readily and largely profit 
by the perusal of this excellent volume. 





Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets: Lectures delivered to Students 
for the Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, biographical, historical, and elucidatory, of every order 
of Pulpit Eloquence, from the great preachers of all ages. By 
Epwin Paxton Hoop. London; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

The Pulpit Analyst. Edited by Joseru Parker, D.D.. Vol. II. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


TueEse two massive volumes bear the names of ministers of the Con- 
gregational body, and their appearance may be regarded as _ significant 
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just now. A good many of the clergy have imbibed the opinion that 
sacerdotal functions should occupy their supreme thoughts, that liturgy 
and ceremonial, and especially sacramental rites, are the chief oceupa- 
tions to which they are called. Whether right or wrong, they see the 
ministers of a large and powerful body of Nonconformists developing 
schemes for giving the pulpit greater influence and attractiveness. 
These last take St. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy as their motto— 
“Preach the Word”—and, like George Herbert, make the pulpit their 
joy and their throne, because they believe that preaching is the chief 
agency for converting sinners and edifying Christians. But the former 
plead for an emblematic and symbolical service as that which God has 
most distinctly mentioned and appointed. If the example of our Lord 
and his apostles goes for anything, the advocates of preaching have a 
good plea in their favour. There is no doubt that preaching is a divine 
institution, and the only question is how to render it most efficient. It 
is admitted that the universities do not recognise it as they might: 
homiletics, and pastoral theology, and kindred subjects are not much 
taught there, and, indeed, very little is done to cultivate and develope 
the faculties required, in order either to pulpit eloquence, or the skilful 
reading of offices and lessons. The Dissenters pursue a different course, 
and their students are instructed in what concerns them as future 
preachers, while books often appear designed to aid still further those 
who are already in the work of their ministry. We naturally, and 
with good reason, prefer the course these pursue. On the one hand, the 
duty of preaching is imposed by Divine authority, and on the other, 
good preachers have advantages which other men cannot have. God’s 
messenger to men should not speak with a stammering tongue; and we 
find, in fact, that even where sacerdotal claims are highest, an eloquent 
preacher is followed by the multitude. It is so in France, for instance, 
where the few notable preachers of the Romish Church are singularly 
popular. If gorgeous ceremonial can afford to depreciate the pulpit, it 
is, nevertheless, helped by it; and where there is no ceremonial, the 
pulpit is of paramount importance—is, indeed, a fountain ‘of life and 
health or of sickness and death. 

Mr. Hood’s volume is often quaint and odd, but it contains a multi- 
tude of facts and lessons of great utility. There are fourteen lectures 
on as many topics, and nine of them are accompanied by notices of 
great preachers, from St. Paul to Lacordaire and Mr. Binney. The 
examples and illustrations are drawn with impartiality from all sources, 
so that the reader gets information of every possible kind. The well- 
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known essay of Claude, with the notes and other appendages by Robert 
Robinson, used to be a book of mark; but it contained so much extra- 
neous and even offensive matter that it has fallen into oblivion. We 
could mention many other books, but we are disposed to believe that, 
for the simple work and matter of preaching, we are not able to point to 
one so appropriate to our day as that of Mr. Hood. He is himself a 
preacher of unusual originality and power, and being, moreover, a 
profound thinker and a facile writer, he has the qualifications for 
compiling a volume, which students and preachers may consult with 
profit. 

The other work, The Pulpit Analyst, appears in monthly parts, and 
the year’s issues form a volume of over 700 pages. It contains ser- 
mons, analyses of Scripture, outlines of sermons, translations, book 
notices, biographical sketches, extracts, ete. The book is a storehouse 
to which the poor preacher and the distracted one may resort for 
assistance—a museum where specimens of pulpit work may be seen 
and studied. We believe the publication to be one of great utility, 
and we earnestly recommend both it and that of Mr. Hood to the atten- 
tion of our readers 





The Analogies of Being, as embodied in and upon this Orb, shewn to be 
the only inductive Base of Divine Revelation, and from which is now 
defined and laid down the Cardinal Laws and Primary Relations 
of Relative Being, through which alone God reveals Himself, 
enthroned in the Temple of Infinite Being. By Joseru Woop. 
London: F. Farrah. 

Tus is a strange book—strange alike in matter and in manner; so 

much so, indeed, that we do not pretend to have mastered it. Speaking 

of “functions which take place in the vital economy of the celestial 
temple of Infinite Being,” Mr. Wood says :—“ The first function will 
commence immediately after the region of hell and the bottomless pit 
will have had cast therein that ordained portion of the terrestrial stellar 
universe which had been then located against the valve or entrance- 
gate of hell: coeval with this function being in vital operation the 
entrance-gate of hell (the tricuspid valve) communicating with the rest 
of the impure portion of the terrestrial universe will have become shut ; 
the exit-gate of hell (the semi-lunar valve), communicating with the 
region occupied by the diverse ramifications of tubular vessels which 
permeate and traverse the lake of fire and brimstone (analogous to the 
human lungs), will be open; and the entrance-gate of heaven (the tri- 
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cuspid valve) will be closed.” The style of this sentence will shew 
what the reader has to expect, and why we lay aside the volume in 
despair. 


Miscellaneous Essays (Second Series). By Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 


Mr. Kirkus wields a ready pen, and his versatile genius has the double 
advantage of abundant information and an exhaustless flow of words. 
His ideas are always expressed with clearness ; and whether novel, as 
they often are, or already recognised, as they must needs sometimes be, 
there is no question of the writer’s meaning. Speech was certainly not 
given to this man to conceal his thoughts; but occasionally, as when 
something specially problematical or provocative escapes him, we wish 
it had been. Equally ready in politics and philosophy, literature and 
theology, he treats of them all, and whether we agree or disagree with 
what he says, we are interested, and set thinking. He does not always 
convince us—in fact, does not always try to do it, but launches his 
thoughts, and leaves them to do their work. Much that is pleasing to 
everybody is scattered over his pages, and yet, with heroic indifference 
to what men may say of him, he is not cautious to employ diplomatic 
language. He has the unfortunate habit of calling a spade a spade, 
and he is prone to do so when most people would call it something else. 
Prone to sarcasm, he shews no mercy to what he regards as shams 
and abuses wherever he encounters them, and whatever the repute or 
reverence with which some regard them. Everywhere intensely per- 
sonal, he proclaims the largest toleration and the most unlimited freedom 
of thought, speech, and action, provided men are sincere and earnest in 
seeking to know and do the right and true. 

Of the essays in this volume we cannot speak at length. Most of 
them have already appeared in various journals, and some in this. The 
first, on satire, is clever and useful. The second, on Froude’s Elizabeth, 
is friendly, but discriminating and suggestive. That on convict manage- 
ment is practical and good. The one on model sermons should be read 
by ministers, not only for the directly professional hints it contains, but 
for the somewhat original views it embodies respecting various schools 
of preachers. This essay was originally printed in The Journal of 
Sacred Literature for July, 1864; the next, on Ritualism, also 
appeared in our pages so recently as last April, and will be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. ‘‘ Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism 
logically identical,” is reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, and is a 
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very ingenious essay in the characteristic style of the author: it is 
certainly one of the ablest in the volume. The New Reformation, by 
which Mr. Kirkus means the great movement which is going on in 
men’s minds in favour of investigating the grounds and reality of our 
religion, is, according to his view, founded in rationalism. What 
rationalism is, in his opinion, he is careful to explain, and in general 
we understand him to signify that it is the testing of religion by reason. 
The last essay is on John Stuart Mill, of whom Mr. Kirkus speaks in 
tones of high commendation. The volume is, as a whole, one of 
undeniable power, and one of the best the author has produced; perhaps 
it is the best. 


The Divine Revelation: an Essay in Defence of the Faith, By C. A. 
Avper.en, Ph.D., D.D. With Memoir. Translated by A. B. 
Paton, B.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Tuts work opens with an interesting memoir of the author, to which 

we add the fact that he died on the 2nd of May, 1864, at Basle, being 

only in his fortieth year. The author had projected a series of volumes 
of an apologetic character, but did not live to complete his plan. 

One volume appeared before his death, in 1861, and a second posthu- 

mous publication came out after his decease, in 1864, containing what 

he had done towards his two next volumes. He was deeply and justly 
lamented by the orthodox parties in Germany, as the writer of the 
memoir reminds us :-—‘t What he proposed in this work was substan- 
tially to shew the history of the revelation God had given and super- 
intended to be real history, and then to shew it to be rational history.” 
His plan was a grand one; and, so far as he lived to execute it, we 
have abundant reason to think highly of the performance. The book 
abounds in wise and profound observations, nor can we imagine that 
any will consult it without profit. The Messrs. Clark are rendering 
great service just now by their prudent selection of works, but we 
believe none of them is more fitted for immediate usefulness than this, 
which we have great satisfaction in introducing to the notice of the 

English reader. 

The Life and Reign of David, King of Israel. By George Smitu, 
LL.D., F.A.S. London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 
No character in the Bible is more savagely attacked by infidels than 
that of David, and Dr. Smith might have enlarged his volume in its 
defence ; but controversy was not his object, and he has therefore pro- 
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duced a book in which a proper understanding of the history, character, 
and experience of the king is aimed at from a religious point of view. 
The whole work is executed in an excellent spirit, and the closing 
chapter on the religious and political character of David, and the results 
of his reign, ‘is especially worthy of attention. A good many of the 
Psalms are introduced in connection with the record of the cireum- 
stances which called them forth. 





Messiah the Prince: or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel. 
Containing Remarks on the Views of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Desprez, and 
Dr. Williams, concerning the Book of Daniel, together with a 
Treatise on Sabbatical Years and Jubilees. By J. W. Bosanquet, 
F.R.A.S. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 

Svucu a volume as this ought to have an extended review instead of the 
short notice to which we are confined. On several accounts we regret 
that we can only intimate a few of Mr. Bosanquet’s opinions, and in 
general terms strongly recommend his work to all students of the Book 
of Daniel. He regards the antiquity of the book as demonstrated, and 
scarcely expects any new argument in favour of lowering the date to 
the second century before Christ; yet he seems to think it not unlikely 
that the book has been interpolated. He supposes that the Darius of 
Daniel was Darius, son of Hystaspes; but he is fully alive to the 
chronological difficulties of the book. He accepts the Messianic inter- 
pretation of certain portions. Though not agreeing with Dr. Pusey on 
some points, he recognises the great merit of his work; and though 
controverting some of the views of Dr. Rowland Williams, he owns the 
probability of others. His chronological calculations and researches 
are of a very elaborate description, and his conclusions will sometimes 
startle the reader who only looks for vague and indefinite results. If 
he has really shewn that the seventy weeks, for instance, begin and 
end at the dates he adopts, he will surprise some who deny the really 
prophetic character of the Book of Daniel, for they terminate at the 
very birth of Christ. 

The Holy Child: a Poem in four cantos. Also, An Ode to Silence, and 
other Poems. By Steruen Jenner, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

Tue poems of this volume are carefully written; they are full of thought, 

and will bear comparison with the best examples of recent poetry. The 

subjects of the lesser pieces are diversified, including a good number 
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which have a marked religious character. We cannot say that all are 
equally excellent, but, speaking of them as a whole, we have much 
pleasure in awarding them a high meed of praise. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By F. Detirzscu, 
D.D. From tbe German, by James Martin, B.A. Vol. II. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Tue second volume of this excellent commentary will be found very 
useful to the Biblical student. The author adheres firmly to the opinion 
that the second portion of the Book of Isaiah (chap. xl.—lxvi.) belongs 
to the prophet, and not to some later writer. Free use is made of the 
labours of those that preceded, but the work is to be characterised as an 
independent contribution to literature by one who is a scholar of a high 
order, and who thoroughly sympathises with the religious element, as 
well as with the strictly prophetic and Messianic features of the book. 


Manual of Hermeneutics for the Writings of the New Testament. By 
J.J. Dozves, D.D. From the Dutch, by G. W. Stegmaun, jun. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 

Or the manual of Dr. Doedes we cannot say less than is said by the 
translator :—“ If it is not calculated to supersede any of the existing 
treatises on the subject, it will at any rate afford the student the means 
of obtaining a clear and more concise view of the subject than is offered 
by any other compendium at present in general use.” The name of 
Professor Doedes is not at all unknown to students, although this 
appears to be the first book of his that has been translated into English. 


The Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the Relation between Revelation 
and Dogma. In Eight Lectures. By Epwarp Garpert, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Mr. GarsetT is one of the champions of the orthodox faith; and 

although his opinions on some points are carried further than our own, 

his lucid and earnest utterances always command our admiration. The 
subject of the lectures contained in this volume are—The Faith and the 

Chureh; the Historical Faith ; the Religious Sentiment; the Faith and 

the Intuitions ; Dogma and Speculation; Christianity and Civilisation; 

Conciences and its Relation to the Faith; and the Obligations of Belief. 

There is much sound and wholesome, not to say seasonable, thought in 

the book, which merits a much longer notice than the irresistible pressure 

upon our space will allow. We can only commend it to the earnest atten- 
tion of our readers. 
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Sermons by R. S. C. Chermside, M.A. Edited by Rev. G. Raw iyson, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

THE genuine and unostentatious character of these sermons shews that 

their author was a wise and useful teacher, and a good man. The fact 

that Mr. Rawlinson edits the volume will recommend it more forcibly 

than our praise, but we remind the editor that Requiescit in pace is as 

good Latin and as good divinity as Requiescat in pace. 

Memorials of English Martyrs. By Rev. C. B. Tayter, M.A. New 
Edition. London: Religious Tract Society. 





Tuts new and revised edition of Mr. Tayler’s Memorials of English 
Martyrs is an elegant one, beautifully printed and illustrated. 'The 
illustrations are chiefly of localities with which the martyrs, whose 
records appear in this volume, were associated. It is a very instruc- 
tive book to read; and now that some are very energetic in denouncing 
all Protestant martyrs as bad men and mere felons, it is a plain matter 
of duty that the truth should be diligently made known. To call the 
Marian martyrs merely political offenders and villains is an easy method 
of libelling the Reformation, but a very discreditable one. 





The Apostolical Canons, in Greek, Latin, and English. With Notes. 
Edited and translated by the Rev. J. MacNatty, A.M., LL.B. 
London: Bagster and Sons. 

Tue Greek text of this useful little book is that of the Paris edition of 
Zonaras (1618), but we think more use might have been made of 
other materials. We are also of opinion that some of the Greek phrases 
are not rendered so closely as they ought to have been. Finally, we 
are not satisfied with the ante-Nicene date assigned to the canons, 
which, as we have them, we consider more modern. The notes are 
good. 





Basilides, am Ausgang des Apostolischers Zeitalter ; als erster Zeuge fiir 
alter und autoritiit Neutestamentlicher Schriften, insbesondere des 
Johannisevangeliums, in Verbindung mit andern Zeugen bis zur 
Mitte des Zweiten Jahrhunderts. Von P. Horstepe ve Groot, 
Leipsic. 

Proressor DE Groot has sought a wider sphere of usefulness by issu- 

ing this edition of his essay in German. He regards Basilides as 

having lived from about 65 to 135 a. p., and views his testimony to 
the Gospels as consequently very important. A good many other 
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early witnesses are adduced by the author, whose object resembles that 
of Dr. Tischendorf in his now famous pamphlet, with which this may 
be properly associated. 


The Apocryphal Gospels and other Documents relating to the History of 
Christ. Translated from the originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, ete. 
With notes, Scriptural references, and prolegomena. By B. Harris 
Cowrer. Second Edition. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tuts second edition differs in no important features from the first, which 
has been simply subjected to some verbal corrections. If the demand 
for it increases, further notes may be added, and it is the editor’s in- 
tention to publish the remaining Christian Apocrypha in the form of 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelations. 





The Natural History of the Bible: Being a Review of the Physical 
Geography, Geology, and Meteorology of the Holy Land; with a 
description of every Animal and Plant mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., ete. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Mr. Tristram has done a good work, and one for which we thank him, 
in compiling this volume. Whatever may be found in recent Bible 
dictionaries, and elsewhere, we know of no manual before this which 
we can honestly recommend. But now, in a compact and yet com- 
prehensive book, we have a mass of facts accurately stated, by one who 
writes of what he understands. Every school, parish, and family 
library should possess it, and indeed all Christian people will be wise 
to have it at hand when they read the Scriptures, and would know 
what they mean. By way of specimen we give an extract from the 
article ‘‘ Wolf,” p. 153:— 


“The habit of the wolf in seeking its prey after sunset is frequently alluded 
to: ‘A wolf of the evenings shall spoil them’ (Jer. v. 6). ‘Their horses.... 
are more fierce than the evening wolves’ (Hab. i. 8). ‘Her judges are evening 
wolves’ (Zeph. iii. 3). In several other passages the treacherous and cruel 
opponents and persecutors of the truth are compared to wolves: ‘ Her princes in 
the midst thereof are like wolves ravening the prey, to shed blood, and to 
destroy souls, to get dishonest gain’ (Ez. xxii. 27). ‘ Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, bnt inwardly they are ravening wolves’ 
(Matt. vii. 15). In our Lord’s commission to the twelve apostles, he says: 
‘ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves’ (x. 16). In his charge to the seventy the 
same figure occurs: ‘ Behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves’ (Luke 
x. 3). And in St. Paul’s address to the churches at Miletus: ‘1 know this, that 
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after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock” (Acts xx. 29). 

‘“‘ The wolf is now, as of old, the dread of the shepherds of Palestine. Not so 
numerous, but much more formidable than the jackal, he lurks about the folds, 
hunting not in noisy packs, but secreting himself till dark among the rocks; 
without arousing the vigilance of the sheep dogs, he leaps iuto the fold and 
seizes his victim by stealth, When encamped in a glen in north-western 
Galilee, we were often startled by the discharge of firearms at intervals through 
the night, and, on enquiring the cause, were told by the shepherds that they 
fired in order to frighten any wolves that might be prowling near the fold, un- 
detected by the dogs. A single wolf is far more destructive than a whole pack 
of jackals, who always betray their presence, and who can only carry off any 
silly straggler. I never heard of the Syrian wolf hunting in packs, as wolves 
do in winter in Russia and the mountainous districts of Europe, and was told by 
the shepherds that there are seldom more than two or three together. Probably 
the mildness of the climate, which never drives them from their mountains, and 
the facility with which they can obtain food, may account for this. 

‘“‘ Their boldness is very remarkable. When camping at desolate Moladah, 
on the southern frontier of Simeon, I had one evening wandered alone three or 
four miles from the tents; in returning before sunset I suddenly noticed that I 
was followed at an easy distance by a large tawny wolf. The creature kept 
about two hundred yards behind me, neither increasing nor diminishing his 
distance. I turned upon him, when he too turned. In vain I endeavoured to 
close with him, for he always exactly accommodated his pace to mine. We 
continued respectively to advance and retreat without coming to close quarters 
The wolf’s evident intention was to keep me in sight until evening, when he 
hoped to steal upon me in the darkness unperceived. He never uttered a sound 
of any kind, and walked as if quite unconscious of my presence. When it was 
nearly dark, I found him rapidly closing upon me, and thinking him within 
shot I halted, when he, too, stood looking-at me. I drew my charge, slipped 
down a ball, and took deliberate aim without his moving. The bullet struck a 
rock between his legs, and then he turned and trotted very quietly away. 

“In every part of the country we occasionally saw the wolf. In the open 
plain of Gennesaret my horse one day literally leapt over a wolf, which started 
from under the bank of a narrow ditch I was crossing, but allowed us to leap 
before he started, when he ran with all speed across the plain. He was, no 
doubt, secreted under the bank, which was certainly not more than three feet in 
depth, waiting, wolf-like, for an opportunity of seizing his victim out of a herd 
of cows and calves, which were grazing, in charge of a Bedouin boy, not one hun- 
dred yards farther on. In the hill-country of Benjamin, about Bethel and Gibeah 
(Jib), the wolves still ravin. We found them alike in the forests of Bashan and 
Gilead, in the ravines of Galilee and Lebanon, and in the maritime plains. 

“ The Syrian wolf is of a lighter colour than the wolf of Europe, being a pale 
fawn colour, and seems to be a larger and stronger animal, probably from its 
being better fed. The natives speak of a still fiercer black wolf, which they 
call sheeb; but this I never saw, and believe that it is only a darker coloured 
wolf of the ordinary species, and perhaps an old solitary male. It is no doubt 
the Canis lycaon of naturalists. 
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“The wolf (Canis lupus) extends over the whole northern hemisphere, ex- 
cepting in a few countries where it has in modern times been extirpated.” 
The Four Gospels in the Second Century. By B. H. Cowper. Lon- 
don: printed. 





Tue six letters here collected were reprinted separately from the 
“National Reformer,” in which they were controverted by ‘Icono- 
elast”’ (Mr. C. Bradlaugh). The discussion arose out of an assault by 
“ Teonoclast ” upon Dr. Tischendorf’s essay on the Gospels; Mr. Cow- 
per undertaking to shew that the argument of the essay was capable of 
verification, and had been assailed on inadequate and unjust grounds. 
The letters were reprinted separately, and, although not regularly 
published, have been extensively circulated among working-men in the 
metropolis. 





Demonologia Sacra; or, A Treatise of Satan’s Temptations. By 
Ricuarp Giipix, M.D. Edited, with Memoir, by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 


RicuarpD Gixprn died in 1700, and appears to have been one of the 
last of the old Puritan school. His editor, who is very zealous, is also 
rather eccentric, and to that circumstance we probably owe the reprint 
before us. There is much of wisdom and of piety in the book, but not 
a little that is as obsolete in theology as it is in science. To some it 
will be useful, but we must rather consider it ourselves as belonging 
to the curiosities of literature. Fancies in Justin Martyr, Clement, 
and Origen, are not to be estimated as the same fancies in Richard 
Gilpin. We are quite sure that only the smallest possible minority 
among us now believe, with Mr. Gilpin, on the details of Satanic 
operations. 





The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Galatians. With a Paraphrase 
and Introduction. By Sir Srarrorp Carey, M.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


Tus is altogether a well designed and well executed book,.and one 
which will be valuable to all careful readers of the important epistle of 
which it treats. The introduction is copious, without being wearisome, 
aud is at once discriminating and instructive. The Epistle itself is 
printed from the text of the ordinary version, with occasional sugges- 
tions. The paraphrase is so framed as to express more fully, and in 
other words, the mind of the apostle. 
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The Eucharistic Doctrine of Holy Scripture and the Primitive Liturgies: 
remarks on the Real Presence, Commemorative Sacrifice, Absolution, 
and Ritualism. By W. Mitton, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Eucharist is, in 
one sense, objected to and argued against by Mr. Milton, who, on this 
and the other topics of his small book, shews himself earnest, acute, 
and well informed. We are profoundly sorry such subjects should 
need to be discussed within the Church of the nineteenth century. 


On Miracles and Prophecy ; being a Sequel to the Argument of the 
“ Bible and its Interpreters,” with some minor notes. By W. J. 
Irons, D.D. London: J. T. Hayes. 


Tuts book is simply a sequel to the Bible and its Interpreters, by the 
same author. The principles of the first are further applied in the 
second, and notes are added. Dr. Irons must be careful lest, in his 
endeavours to exalt the authority of that vague quantity the Church, 
he should give a handle to infidels, who have not been slow to turn his 
former volume to account. We differ from him on more points than 
we have room to intimate, but we admit that he says many excellent 
things. 

In the notes upon the Bible and its Interpreters, Dr. Irons says :— 

“Tt is obvious that the literary difficulty in ascertaining the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Old Testament is very leniently dealt with, when we give 
the literary believer the benefit of the fact that all our Hebrew Scriptures come 
to us now, de facto, as one collection. If we push the argument, however, to its 
legitimate limits, we must ask of the rejector of the Church’s position a clear 
account of each book of the Hebrew Scriptures, by itself. 

“No one can read the late criticisms, both German and Dutch, with which 
M. Renan is making the French reader familiar, without perceiving the impos- 
sibility of modern English orthodoxy shutting its eyes to the progress of lite- 
rary Christianity, if Christianity it may be still called. But no more urgent 
reason than this can be found for shewing at once that our own religious position 
as Churchmen is beyond the reach of such attacks; and this is what our present 
argument does, and no other argument even attempts it.” 
Here follows a table in which Dr. Irons more definitely suggests the 
nature of the task which the literary Christian undertakes when he 
demands a critical foundation for the Divine word. We omit the table, 
for which the sceptics who publicly oppose Christianity ought to be 
very thankful to the author of it, and are so. 

There is a certain amount of self-complacency in the language of 
Dr. Irons, which suggests that he supposes he is more rich in faith 
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than the literary Christian, whom he pities. If we may judge by the 
eagerness with which infidels avail themselves of the array of items in 
the table, which we omit, infidelity is nearest in affinity to those who 
exclaim, “ Hear the Church.” It is, therefore, with stolid indifference 
that we thus read at the end of the table :— 


“Now the Churchman has none of these difficulties. While he is quite 
ready to benefit by any one’s critical discoveries, and to join very heartily in 
them, he knows that the divine Word stands for itself, speaks for itself, has its 
evidence for itself, and its interpretation in the Church from age to age. What- 
ever be man’s judgment of any part of the letter used by the Spirit, the truth 
taught to patriarchs, prophets, apostles, saints, and doctors, comes uniformly to 
the Church from Ht, who may at any time use the weakest things of our 
human literature to confound things mightiest ; yea, and ‘things that are not, 
to bring to nought the things that are.’ Thus, ‘all things are ours,’ whether 
they be of Moses, or any other prophet,—or of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
even of the world; things past or present, or to come—‘ all are ours,’ for we are 
Curist’s Church, and Curist is Gop’s.” 





Remoter Stars in the Church sky. Being a gallery of uncelebrated 
Divines. By G.Gitrmian. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 


WE readily admit that some of these divines are uncelebrated, but not 
all; for in particular regions the names of Dr. Croly, Thomas Spencer, 
John Morell Mackenzie, and Robertson of Brighton are celebrated 
enough. However, the book is very interesting as a whole, and we 
have much pleasure in recommending it to notice. 





Infinite Love; a Meditation. By Ex Bovdos Bacavorns. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


Tue author of this meditation concludes that :—‘‘as His infinite justice 
demanded no lesser atonement for the sins of men than the sacrifice of 
His only Son, so nothing short of the final restoration and perfect hap- 
piness of the whole human race through Christ, without distinction of 
creed, sect, or party, will satisfy the requirements of His infinite love.” 





Post-mortem Examination ; or, What is the condition of the disembodied 
human spirit? By D. Bropte, M.R.C.S. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 


Mr. Brpp.e maintains that at the resurrection we shall awake, perhaps 
millions of years hence, without being conscious that an hour has 
elapsed since our death. 
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A Catholic Christian Church the want of our time. By J. J. Tayuer, 
B.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Wuatever “Catholic” means, we do not believe it synonymous with 
“ sacerdotal ;” but we believe it at least includes “all that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” These are already in the Catholic 
Christian Church recognized by Almighty God; but whether it will 
ever be possible to induce them all to combine and co-operate is a doubt- 
ful problem. Mr. Tayler writes thoughtfully and well, and if he does 
anything towards relaxing the rigidity of party bonds he will not have 
written in vain. But we do not imagine for a moment that his gene- 
rous endeavours will find favour with the majority. 





A Plea for Theology as the completion of Science. A Sermon. By 
J. Hannan, D.C.L. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


A very valuable discourse delivered at Dundee during the recent 
meeting of the British Association. 





The English Bible: How to read and Study it ; with aids thereto. By 
W. Carpenter. London: Heywood and Co. 


Tuts is a useful little manual for the people by a veteran in Biblical 
studies. 





The Kiss of Peace: or England and Rome at one on the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. By a Fellow of College, Cambridge. 
London: J. T. Hayes. 





Ir the argument of this book is sound, we do not see why there should 

be any great obstacle to the union of the Church of England with that 

of Rome. But we fear the reasoning is better adapted to lead English 

clergy over to Rome than to bring Rome to reconciliation with Eng- 

land. 

The Order for the Unction of the Sick, according to the use of Sarum. 
Edited by the Rev. Orsy Surptey, M.A. London: J. Masters. 





Tue “ Uses”’ of Sarum, Hertford, ete., were ordered to be destroyed 
under Edward VI., but a few copies escaped, and now much value 
attaches to them as means to the restoration of things as they were 
before the Reformation. To us this little “Order” is simply a curiosity. 
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Tracts for the Day. Nos.6—9. Edited by the Rev. Orpy Surrey. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


TuesE tracts are intended to propagate the principles of the party 
which is termed’ ritualistic. They are generally written with ability, 
but of course take ground very different from what we were formerly 
accustomed to regard as that of the Church of England. No. 6, on 
“Casuistry,” is curious; and No. 9 on “Popular Rationalism,” is even 
more so. 





Conciliengeschichte. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Dr. C. J. HEFEte. 
Vol. VI. Freiburg im Breisgau. 


WE must record the progress of this great and important work, the 
present volume of which reaches from a.p. 1250 to 1409. So far as 
we know, there is no other work on the subject which can bear com- 
parison with it. 





Eusebii Cesariensis ; Demonstrationis Evangelice. Libri l.—X. Re- 
cognovit C. Dinporr. Leipsic: B. G. Triibner. 


Tats cheap and correctly printed volume is uniform with the two con- 
taining the ‘Evangelical preparation” of the same author. The set 
will be a real boon to scholars who are acquainted with their utility. 





Lay Suggestions on Modern Preaching and Preachers. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Nor at all an untimely or superfluous production, and one which all 
preachers may read with advantage. There is matter enough in this 
pamphlet to supply thought for a volume. 





The Saints’ Happiness: Lectures on the Beatitudes. By JEREMIAH 
Burrovens. A Strange Vineyard in Palestina: an Exposition of 
Isaiah v. 1—7. By Nenemian Rogers. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. 


Tue two works in this volume of Nichol’s Series of Commentaries are 
by men who stood in high repute two centuries back, and whose name 
and fame are not even now forgotten. Burroughs, however, is best 
known of the two, while Rogers is one of the obscurer Puritan worthies 
in our day; indeed, the Exposition now published seems to be the 
first edition of it since 1623. Both works are at once curious, interest- 
ing, and fitted to be useful. 
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The Increase of Faith. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


Tris is a very good book,—on an important subject. The author 
writes clearly, soberly, and religiously, and altogether in a style fitted 
to sustain the interest and command the sympathy of his readers. He 
explains the nature of faith, shews how it may be increased, and main- 
tains that personal assurance of salvation is possible. The last point 
is often needlessly obscured by authors, who fail to perceive that the 
consciousness of believing is naturally followed by an assurance of 
being in the state of salvation. We strongly recommend the volume 
as well worthy of attentive perusal. 


Joel: a Translation in Metrical Parallelisms, according to the Hebrew 
Method of Punctuation ; with Notes and References. By A.C. 
Row ey, M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


A very elegant little volume, comprising a preface, a new version, and 
notes. The version sometimes represents the etymological as well as 
the actual sense of words, and is therefore based on a principle which 
could not be safely carried out in popular translations, for we all know 
how utterly men lose sight of etymologies in their employment and 
application of words. The notes are some of them very good, though 
we do not subscribe to them all—e.g., that the Hebrew chalak is related 
to our word ‘ glass,” and the Greek xoXaf, a flatterer. This sort of 
philology is out of date. 


Everlasting Punishment not Everlasting Pain. By R. ReyNoupson. 
London: E. Stock. 

Tue author’s doctrine will commend itself to some, but we think his 

reasonings often inconclusive and his scholarship at fault. We cheer- 

fully admit that he has confirmed us in our own view, that whether future 

punishment be unending pain or not, it will be in accordance with 

infinite and eternal justice. 








The Immortality of the Intellect. A Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin, on the Death of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Rosse. By J. H. Jevterr, B.D. Dublin; Hodges, 
Smith, and Co. 

Tue very interesting and important topic of this discourse is ably 

dealt with, considering the very narrow limits to which its author was 

confined. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES.” 

Sirn,—I have the honour to forward some further reports from 
Lieutenant Warren, R.E., exploring for the Palestine Fund in Jeru- 
salem, in continuation of my former letter of the 26th of September, 
and in so doing I am much grieved to have to say that I fear these 
may be nearly the last which I shall have to ask you to publish. The 
funds of the society are all but exhausted at the moment that Mr. 
Warren’s strenuous and able labours are beginning really to tell. 
Briefly to sum up his discoveries, the details of which will be found 
in his reports, Mr. Warren has established, by actual demonstration, 
that the south wall of the sacred enclosure, which contained the 
Temple, is buried for more than half its depth beneath an accumulation 
of rubbish—probably the ruins of the successive buildings which once 
crowned it, and that if bared to its foundation the wall would present 
an unbroken face of solid masonry of nearly 1,000 feet long, and for a 
large portion of that distance more than 150 feet in height; in other 
words, nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, and the height of the 
transept. The wall, as it stands, with less than half that height 
emerging from the ground, has always been regarded as a marvel. 
What must it have been when entirely exposed to view? No wonder 
that Prophets and Psalmists should have rejoiced in the “walls” and 
“bulwarks” of the Temple, and that Tacitus should have described it 
as modo arcis constructum. 

The question immediately occurs, What does the lower part of the 
structure formed by this enormous wall contaia, our present knowledge 
being confined to the existing level of the ground? Of this I can at 
present say nothing, though the passage discovered by Mr. Warren 30 
feet below the “single gateway,” and described by him under October 
22nd, promises to lead to important discoveries. The valley west of 
the Temple (Tyropeon) turns out to be very different in form from 
anything hitherto supposed—viz., tolerably flat for the greater part of 
its width, with ample space for a “lower city,” and suddenly descending 
close below the Temple wall to a narrow gully of great depth. The 
well known arch discovered by Dr. Robinson, the centre of so many 
speculations, may thus prove to have been only a single opening to 
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span this gulley, instead of the commencement of a long bridge or via- 
duct. The minor researches related by Mr. Warren, at the aqueduct 
below the Ceenaculum, the Virgin’s Fount, the Hospital of St. John,— 
I pass over, not to occupy your space. I sum up by recording the 
important fact that his discoveries have completely changed the condi- 
tions of research in Jerusalem. They are nearly equivalent to the dis- 
covery of anew city. Hitherto we have explored the surface, or at most 
the vaults and cisterns immediately below it. We must now go far 
deeper, and penetrate those mysteries which the kind earth has en- 
tombed and preserved for centuries for the advantage of our generation. 

I am well aware that discoveries of the kind I have named are bar- 
ren and uninviting to the majority of readers, even to many who are 
keenly interested in the Holy Land and Holy Writ. They find little in 
them to throw direct light on the lives which they so cherish, and every 
detail of which they so dearly prize. True: but it must be recollected 
that exploration in Jerusalem is at present in the condition of a puzzle 
or joining-map of which only half-a-dozen pieces are found out of 60 
or 70. Find the others, and the whole can be put together, and will 
then be intelligible enough. Extend to other parts of the city the re- 
searches here begun, and the sites of the Temple, Calvary, the Holy 
Sepulchre, the pool of Bethesda, will be problems no longer. I may 
therefore, with good reason, beseech all who are interested in Biblica: 
studies to give their aid to the Palestine Fund for this work. This 
society is no private enterprise. The Queen is our patron. The 
Archbishop of York is our president. The committee contains some of 
the most eminent names in science, literature, education, and religion. 
Our accounts are regularly audited. Our investigations are conducted 
by gentlemen of proved ability and energy. Lieutenant Warren’s 
letters speak for themselves, and it is unnecessary to say a word in 
commendation of the remarkable zeal and intelligence of himself or his 
assistant, Sergeant Birtles. The Fund has been in existence two years, 
and, under all the difficulties of a first enterprise, we have succeeded in 
making an Ordnance survey of 2,300 square miles, in obtaining 340 
photographs, and in making the discoveries which form the immediate 
subject of this letter. In this work £3,242 have been expended—a 
sum which no one conversant with the subject will think extravagant. 
I entreat the public of England not to let it drop. Mr. Warren esti- 
mates his expenses at £200 a month for six or eight months. 
£1,500! What is this to raise in England from the very large 
number of persons who take an interest in researches bearing so directly 
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on the illustrations of the Bible? If Mr. Warren is obliged to relin- 
quish his operations, not only will his shafts fall in and his trenches fill 
up, but the Arabs, whom he has trained to work so well, will go back to 
their old habits of indolence, and the whole process will have to be gone 
over again, if, indeed, it is ever again attempted. But it will not be 
relinquished. I cannot believe that an undertaking which has so many 
points of attraction to archeologists and architects, as well as the 
religious public, can be allowed to fall through. 

Of the other parts of the society’s operations—the geology and 
natural history—important as they are, I will not now speak; the 
archeological department being so much more pressing. I shall be 
happy to send the papers of the society, including fuller reports of Mr. 
Warren’s proceedings, with sketches illustrating them, to any one so 
desiring, and I trust that I may be favoured with the kind aid of the 
Press and of all who sympathize with disinterested endeavours, and of the 
liberal contribution of every one who wishes to forward a deserving work. 

Your obedient servant, 
Sydenham, November 11th. GrorGce Grove, Hon. Sec. 


“ Jerusalem, October 2nd. 

“My dear Sir,—I now send you a progress report of the works, 
which are getting on well. I only want gallery frames to make great 
way; opposition has ceased for a season, and we are prosecuting the 
work with all despatch. I have now about 20 men turning up the 
ground at the Muristan, which has assumed the appearance of Chatham 
lines after the commencement of the second parallel. I have found a 
great change in the Effendis lately; they seem to be fast losing the 
apprehensions with which they were at first possessed, when they thought 
we were here for political reasons. They begin to appreciate our efforts 
now they see we do nothing to harm their religion; and the strict dis- 
cipline to which the workmen are subject, and the prompt payments that 
are made, have invested our employment with a mysterious novelty. 
We are getting really good work out of the men; they are gradually 
adopting our European notions, and a spirit of emulation has sprung up 
among them; instead of all wishing to be paid at the same rate, they 
now work hard to get on to the first class of pay. On Monday the 
measured work for the day shewed six cubic yards per man dug up, 
and thrown out from an average depth of 3 feet 6 inches. During the 
whole summer we have worked English hours. Sergeant Birtles is 
indefatigable in his exertions ; he has an amount of tact and discernment 
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of character seldom to be met with, and I have always the satisfaction 
of knowing that what I leave to him will be done well. The work 
throughout has been of a dangerous nature, and we have hardly had an 
accident. I sent you by the Austrian post the impression of a signet 
stone found 22 feet below the surface in a shaft near the south-west 
angle of the Haram Area. 

“T send you a sketch of the tesselated pavement of the South Apse 
of the Holy Sepulchre. I will try to take a tracing, but it will not be 
very successful. I could see no signs of marble veneering on the walls, 
but there was the appearance of there having been a veneering or 
plaster of some kind on the stone. I have got a specimen of the rock 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 


“ Procress oF Works To OcToBer 10, 1867. 


“Shaft near S. W. Angle South Wall of Haram Area.—Depth 
excavated to Thursday, October 10, 76 feet. On Friday, having 
arrived at a depth of 79 feet, the men were breaking up a stone at the 
bottom of the shaft. Suddenly the ground gave way, down went the 
stone and the hammer, the men barely saving themselves. They at 
once rushed up and told the sergeant they had found the bottomless 
pit. I went down to the spot and examined it, and, in order that you 
may have an idea of the extent of our work, I will give you a descrip- 
tion of our descent. The shaft mouth is on the south side of the Haram 
Wall, near the south-west angle among the prickly pears; beside it, to 
the east, lying against the Haram Wall, is a large mass of rubbish that 
has been brought up; while over the mouth itself is a triangular gin 
with iron wheel attached, with guy for running up the excavated soil. 
Looking down the shaft, one sees that it is lined for the first 20 feet 
with frames 4 feet 6 inches in the clear. Further down, the Haram 
Wall and soil cut through is seen, and a man standing at what appears to 
be the bottom. An order is given to this man, who repeats it, and 
then, faintly, is heard a sepulchral voice answering, as it were, from 
another world. Reaching down to the man who is visible is a 34 feet 
rope-ladder, and on descending by it one finds he is standing on a 
ledge which the ladder does not touch by 4 feet. This ledge is on the 
top of a wall running north and south, and abutting on the Haram Wall ; 
its east face just cuts the centre of the shaft, which has to be canted off 
about 2 feet towards the east, just where some large, loose stones jut 
out in the most disagreeable manner. Here five more frames have been 
fixed to keep these stones steady. On peering down from this ledge 
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one sees the Haram Wall with its projecting courses until they are lost 
in the darkness below, observing, also, at the same time, that two sides 
of the shaft are cut through the soil, and are self-supporting. Now, to 
descend this second drop the ladder is again required; accordingly, 
having told the man at bottom to get under cover, it is lowered to 
the ledge, whence it is found that it does not reach to the bottom by 
several feet. It is therefore lowered the required distance, and one 
has to reach it by climbing down hand over hand for about 12 feet. 
On passing along one notes the marvellous joints of the Haram Wall 
stones, and also, probably, gets a few blows on the skull and knuckles 
from falling pebbles. Just on reaching the bottom, one recollects 
there is still a pit of unknown depth to be explored, and cautiously 
straddles across it. Then can be seen that one course in the Haram 
Wall, near the bottom, is quite smooth all over, the stone being 
finely dressed, all other courses being only well dressed, round the 
drafts; one also sees two stout boards lying against the Haram Wall, 
under which the men retire whenever an accidental shower of stones 
renders their position dangerous. One is now at a depth of 79 feet 
from the surface, and from here we commence the exploring of the 
“bottomless pit.” After dropping a rope down, we found that it was 
only 6 feet deep, though it looked black enough for anything. Climb- 
ing down, we found ourselves in a passage running south from the 
Haram Area, 4 feet high by 2 feet wide, and we explored this passage. 
It is of rough rubble masonry, with flat stones at top, similar to the 
aqueduct from Triple Gate, but not so carefully constructed. The floor 
and sides are very muddy, as if water gathers there during the rainy 
season. It at once struck me that it was one of the overflow aqueducts 
from the Temple of Solomon, and that there might be a water conduit 
underneath; we scrambled along for a long way on our feet, our skulls 
and spines coming in unhappy contact with the passage roof; after 
about 200 feet we found that the mud reached higher up, and we had 
to crawl by means of elbows and toes; gradually the passage got more 
and more filled up, and our bodies could barely squeeze through, and 
there did not appear sufficient air to support us for any length of time, 
so that having advanced 400 feet we commenced a difficult retrograde 
movement, having to get back half way before we could turn our heads 
round. On arriving at the mouth of the passage underneath the shaft, we 
spent some time in examining the sides; but there is no appearance of 
having come under the Haram Wall. It seems to start suddenly, and I can 
only suppose it to have been the examining passage over an aqueduct 
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coming from the temple, and I am having the floor taken up to settle 
the question. This passage is on a level with the foundations of the 
Haram Wall, which are rough hewn stones, perhaps rock—I cannot tell 
yet. The bottom isthe enormous distance of 85 feet below the surface 
of the ground, and as far as I can see as yet, the wall at the south-west 
angle must be buried for 95 feet under ground, so that it must at one 
time have risen to the height of 180 feet above the Tyropeon Gully. 
I consider it very unsafe sinking these shafts without sheathing them, 
but I have been obliged to do so for want of wood. In this shaft in 
particular there is about 60 feet unsheathed, and a loose stone from any 
part might stave a man’s head in before he is aware of it. I think it 
running needlessly into danger, and I hope that with what you are send- 
ing from England and what I am getting from Malta and Alexandria I 
shall soon have enough to go on with in a business-like manner. The 
amount of wood wanted is very great. This shaft when sheeted would 
require 100 boards 18 feet long and 9 inches by 1 inch. We are also 
much in want of English dockyard rope, and rope ladders, all the work 
here consisting of driving shafts of great depths, it is necessary to have 
many ladders; we have only two, and are often in great difficulties about 
it. It is all very well climbing hand over hand 35 feet up a rope, when 
hanging in the air; but when it is in an unsheathed shaft, with the 
dangling bringing down the loose stones on the head, it is unsafe. The 
anxiety of mind caused lately, by having to keep the workmen going 
without adequate means for their protection, is more than I can put up 
willingly with any longer. We must have plenty of money for the 
excavation, or stop them altogether. I omitted to mention that the 
stones of the Haram Wall bared in this shaft are all the same size as 
those at:the Jews’ Wailing Place. I gave a description of the curious 
dressing of the centres of them last mail. 

“ Virgin’s Fount, or Ain Um-ed-Deraj.—This was an excavation 
under the lowest step leading to the pool, in order to examine the com- 
munication by which the water enters. As the pool is usually occupied 
by the water-carriers during the daylight, we went down about an hour 
after sunset on Friday, the 4th inst., and with three fellahin of Silwan 
commenced removing the pebbly deposit from under the steps. The 
Silwan people, however, got wind of our proceedings, and came trooping 
down in a very excited state, and requested us to begone. By dint of 
chaffing they eventually changed their tone and sent us coffee. After 
three hours’ work I found that there would be more difficulty in opening 
the space under the steps than I had anticipated, and hearing that 
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during this month there are few persons taking water from the pool, I 
ordered the work to be resumed in the morning. It appears that the 
village was divided on our account, one cantankerous Sheikh taking it 
into his head that we had no business out of our own country, and in 
the morning our men found that he had effectually stopped our resuming 
the work by sending a bevy of damsels there to wash. His scant 
wardrobe, however, did not take long to beat up, and sending down the 
men again in the afternoon, the pool was found untenanted, and we re- 
sumed the work and continued it on Saturday, the village taking our 
working anywhere as a matter of course, the Sheikh vowing vengeance 
on the men, and threatening to get them placed on ‘the road,’ which is 
just being commenced from here to Jaffa by forced labour. After re- 
moving the deposit under the steps for 4 feet a hard substance was 
reached, either masonry or rock, and, without the assistance of divers or 
letting the water off, it would be very difficult to continue the search in 
this direction any further. The other point of entrance of the water is 
a deep hole in the middle of the pool, at which nothing can be done. 
Finding our attempts thus abortive, I had the rock-cut passage to the 
Pool of Siloam examined, and Sergeant Birtles found two passages 
leading into it from the north-west, the further one being the largest, 
and being about 50 feet from the entrance to the pool. At this we com- 
menced to open. It was difficult work, full of hard mud which had to be 
carried for 50 feet through the water of the passage, and then taken up 
the steps leading to the pool. The men seldom have much more than 
their heads above water when removing the soil, and sometimes the 
water suddenly rises and there is danger of their being choked. The 
passage was cleared out 17 feet to-day, and a small cave was arrived at, 
being the bottom of a deep shaft cut in the solid rock. It is difficult at 
present to form an opinion on the subject. We must erect a scaffolding 
to get to the top of the shaft, which appears at least 40 feet in height. 
The magnesium wire has come at a very opportuue time. I find that 
just where Thrupp places the ancient pool of Siloam, near the Fountain 
Gate, up in the town, there is a tank of enormous dimensions, which I 
have not yet been able to visit, and the aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools 
runs within a few feet of it and could fill it. The place is called Burg 
al Kibryt on the Ordnance Survey plan 1:2500. 


“ Jerusalem, October 12th 
“T send you by this mail three descriptions of valuable discoveries 
we have made this week about Jerusalem—viz., at the Virgin’s Fount, 
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south-west angle of Haram Area and Muristan. I have this week 
been down to Wady Kelt, and traced it up to the Farah, but I must 
defer the account until next mail. I wish to call your attention par- 
ticularly to the deep shafts we have sunk lately. It is absolutely 
necessary, if this sort of work is to be continued, that the public should 
give with sufficient liberality to enable me to conduct the works in 
perfect safety to those who are employed continually under ground. 
The shaft at the south-west angle is a prodigious depth, and not half 
so safe as I should like. With reference to the south wall of Haram 
Area, you see by the enclosed tracing that the south-west angle carries 
off the palm with regard to height. Iwas much astonished at the 
result of our labour, not expecting to find the Tyropwon Gallery more 
than 50 feet deep, and it must be, I think, upwards of 100 feet. The 
east side of this valley must break down in a very abrupt manner if 
the lowest part is west of the Haram Area. As for the passage we 
found running south, I do not know what to make of it; since writing 
the progress report the men have broken through the bottom of the 
passage, and found solid rock. No wonder the poor Queen of Sheba’s 
spirit failed her, when she saw the stupendous ascent which must have 
led over the Tyropeon Gulley. I am glad to hear that the negatives 
have arrived safely ; you will find one, of the Bridge at Amman, taken 
from about the same spot as the picture by Mr. W. Tipping, of which 
an engraving is inserted in the Dictionary of the Bible. An examina- 
tion of the two fully bears out the character this gentleman has 
obtained for accuracy in his sketches of the Holy Land. 


Progress or Work To 22np or Octoser, 1867. 


“Shaft at south-west angle, 874 feet deep.—At 350 feet along 
passage, a branch gallery from east was found, but it was impossible to 
clear out the deposit, as this portion was only reached by crawling. 
The owner of the soil began to humbug about us being so long on his 
ground; 1 therefore have had the shaft filled up, much to his disgust, 
as he had begun to look upon it as an annuity. The position of the 
passage has been fixed on the outside of the city walls, so that we can 
gain access at any time by sinking a shaft at Ophel. We are so much 
in want of wood, that the few frames which will be liberated will come 
in very handy. This shaft will be closed to-day. 

“ Virgin’s Fount.—You may have been surprised last week, when I 
described the finding the passage leading north as a discovery, after 
what Dr. Barclay, of the United States, says in his book about it; but 
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I am prepared to shew that in this instance he has misrepresented the 
facts of the case, and mistaking the main drain outside for a water 
conduit, has led his readers to believe that he has been up this conduit, 
which ends in a shaft over 40 feet high, the passage to which was for 
17 feet closed with what appears to be the deposit of centuries. Next 
week I will send you a fuller account of this passage, as to-morrow I 
hope to be able to get the scaffolding up; it will be a tough job. 
Another small passage has been cleared out about 40 feet from entrance 
from fount; it goes in for 9 feet and suddenly terminates. 

“ Single Gate—In a former letter I stated that I believed there was 
another system of vaults under the present vaults at south-east angle, 
and in a sketch at the same time I shewed a point where I expected the 
entrance would be, under the Single Gate. I have been foiled once or 
twice in getting to this point; first the shaft failed, and when we had 
driven the second we had to wait till we could scrape together some 
gallery frames ; finally we drove the gallery to the point I had indicated 
under the Single Gate, and on Wednesday, to our great delight, the 
hoped-for entrance was found. We were, however, both too ill to stay 
and explore it, and I had it covered up again. Yesterday we re-opened 
it, and Sergeant Birtles set about getting out the débris. The entrance 
was into a passage which appeared to be blocked up—suddenly a crash 
and the passage appeared clear and unencumbered, but after getting in 
Sergeant Birtles brought down another fall, and was blocked up in the 
passage without a light for two hours. It is quite clear now, the rub- 
bish having settled at the bottom. I send you a plan which I made 
yesterday immediately it was open; you will see that the stones are of 
great size, one of them 15 feet long, nearly all are bevilled and beauti- 
fully worked, but some of them are only hammer-dressed. The passage 
is 3 feet wide, and is perpendicular to the south wall of Haram Area, 
running between the piers which support the vaults above. After 60 
feet the roof stones disappear. On the east there is a passage blocked 
up, and also there is a second entrance above that by which we got in. 
The roof is composed of large stones, many of them levelled, and laid 
flat on the upper course of the passage wall. This upper course is 4 
feet in height, and at the bottom of it on each side is the remains of a 
small aqueduct jutting out from the wall, made of dark cement. The 
passage is probably from 12 feet to 18 feet high, its roof is 20 feet below 
the surface of ground in Haram Vaults, or about 60 feet below the level 
of Haram Area. At the point B on plan, there are indications of there 
having been a metal gate. A check, 10 inches cube, is cut in one of the 
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roof stones, and there is the mark of abrasion on one of the stones, as 
if a metal door had swung against it; radius of swing about 13 inches. 
At present I have no clue as to the use of this passage. 

“ Muristan,—Small arches are found all over the place—piers about 
12 feet to 14 feet apart. They are probably Crusaders’ work, as I un- 
derstand the Mahomedans have never built here, the place having been 
cursed after they captured Jerusalem. Detailed information in my next. 

“ CuarLes Warren, Lieutenant, Royal Engineers. 
“ Jerusalem, Oct. 22nd.” 


Another letter embodying similar materials was addressed by Mr. 
Grove to the Guardian in November, and subsequently another to the 
same paper. As the last is of a practical turn we reprint it :— 

“T beg leave to return my very sincere thanks to those of your 
readers who have so kindly responded to the appeal in my letter in the 
Guardian of the 20th ult. But I cannot resist, even at the risk of ap- 
pearing importunate, from again urging the subject of the exploration 
of Jerusalem upon your readers. I feel sure that my letter has either 
escaped notice, or that it has failed to convey the urgency and import- 
ance of the subject, or I should have received a larger number of replies 
than I have received. Surely no earnest member of the Anglican Church, 
especially no clergyman, however he may be pressed with other demands 
of other works of mercy and charity, can contemplate the work in which 
we are engaged and not be moved to support it, either with purse or pen. 
For that work is nothing less than the revealing of that ancient city 
which must be of far more interest to him than any other place in the 
world. And not only of interest, but also of practical moment, for 
think of the light which will be thrown on the Bible—Prophets, Kings, 
Maccabees, Gospels—when we have ascertained the real formation of 
the ground, and the dimensions and positions of the buildings as they 
then were. And as no book demands such patience and reverent com- 
mentary more than the Bible, so will no city yield richer fruit to 
the explorer than Jerusalem. No place was ever more varied in its 
natural features, before that vast cascade of rubbish, which Lieutenant 
Warren has been the first to penetrate, was poured over its cliffs and 
into its ravines; over no ancient buildings have there been such fierce 
or such hopeless conflicts waged as over the Temple and the Holy 
Sepulchre. Hopeless till now: but now full of promise and encourage- 
ment, if only I can arouse the attention of those most deeply interested 
in the subject. I know only too well that to those who are not already 
conversant with the details, the discoveries hitherto made are trivial 
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and fragmentary. I fully admit it. But every mail from Jerusalem 
brings me fresh fragments, and before long there will be enough to put 
together into a whole of symmetry and instruction. It is a case ana- 
logous to the morsels of Assyrian libraries, over which Sir Henry 
Rawlinson aud ‘Mr. Norris have so long and so patiently laboured. 
Who would have conjectured, when those baskets of rubbish were 
brought into the British Museum, that by patiently putting them toge- 
ther they could at length be read, and so much discovered of the litera- 
ture, art, and history of the people? And so it will be here; only we 
must first get the fragments: and that is what I want your readers to 
help me to. The clergy of our Church are always learned, able and 
intelligent, often rich, oftener still able to command the purses of the 
laity. Let it not be said, I earnestly entreat, that they refused their 
help to a cause which appeals so loudly to them in all respects as does 
the exploration of Jerusalem. 
“ GrorcEe Grove, Hon. Sec. Palestine Exploration Fund.” 


Royal Asiatic WSociety—November 18.—Viscount Strangford 
President, in the chair—Sir H. B. E. Frere, Col. H. A. Ouvry, and 
Mr. J. B Norton, were elected resident Members, and Karsandds Matji 
a non-resident Member.—The paper read was by Dr. G. Oppert, ‘On 
Abyssinia and Prester John.’ The author began by sketching the 
various incidents in the history of Europe which at one time favoured 
the identification of Prester John with the Negus of Abyssinia from 
the end of the fourteenth century to about 1632, when with the over- 
throw of the authority of the Negus, the belief that he was Prester John 
subsided. He then gave an account of the attempts which have been 
made at explaining the name of Prester John, and proposed another 
explanation, suggested by a comparison of the earliest historical docu- 
ments in which the name occurs, identifying him with the Korkhan or 
sovereign of the Kara Khitai, a Tungusian race who founded in a.p. 1125 
a powerful empire in High Asia, which continued for nearly a hundred 
years. With regard to the title of Prester, 7. e. Presbyter, the writer 
shewed' that the Korkhan, whom the Sarazens called an infidel Turk, 
was generally believed to be a Nestorian Christian, and that with the 
Nestorians, who had at that time spread over the whole of Eastern Asia, 
the dignity of Presbyter was a very common one, inasmuch as, according 
to Rubruquis, it was customary with nearly all the male population of 
the Nestorians in the remoter parts of Eastern Asia to receive the 
priestly ordination. 
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